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REMINISCENCES  OF  TOLSTOY. 

[By  his  son,  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy.  Translated  by 
George  Calderon.] 

CHAPTER  I. 

Description  of  the  Characters  of  his  Children,  from  one 
of  my  Father’s  Letters.  Impressions  of  Early  Childhood. 
My  Mother,  Father,  Grandmother,  Hannah,  the  three 
Dunyashas.  Lessons.  The  School. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  father’s  cousin,  Alexandra  Audrey evna 
Tolstoy,  my  father  gives  the  following  description  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  : — 

“The  eldest  (Sergei)  is  fair-haired  and  good-looking;  there 
is  something  weak  and  patient  in  his  expression,  and  very  gentle. 
His  laugh  is  not  infectious,  but  when  he  cries  I  can  hardly  refrain 
from  crying  too.  Everyone  says  he  is  like  my  eldest  brother.^ 

“I  am  afraid  to  believe  it.  It  is  too  good  to  be  true.  My 
brother’s  chief  characteristic  was  neither  egotism  nor  self-renun¬ 
ciation,  but  a  strict  mean  between  the  two ;  he  never  sacrificed 
himself  for  anyone  else,  but  always  avoided,  not  only  injuring 
others,  but  also  interfering  with  them.  He  kept  his  happiness 
and  his  sufferings  entirely  to  himself.  Serydzha  (Sergei)  is  clever  ; 
he  has  a  systematic  mind  and  is  sensitive  to  artistic  impressions, 
does  his  lessons  splendidly,  is  lively  at  games,  and  athletic,  but 
gauche  and  absent-minded.  He  lacks  independent-mindedness ; 
is  a  slave  to  his  physical  condition ;  according  to  whether  he  is 
well  or  unwell  he  is  two  quite  different  boys. 

“Ilya,  the  third,  has  never  been  ill  in  his  life;  broad-boned, 
white  and  pink,  jovial,  bad  at  lessons.  Is  always  thinking  about 
what  he  is  told  not  to  think  about.  Invents  his  own  games. 

(1)  Nikoldi. 
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Hot-tempered  and  ‘  violent,’  ^  wants  to  tight  at  once ;  but  is  also 
tender-hearted  and  very  sensitive.  Sensuous ;  fond  of  eating  and 
lying  still,  doing  nothing.  When  he  eats  currant-jelly  and  buck¬ 
wheat  kasha^  his  lips  itch.  Independent-minded  in  everything. 
When  he  cries,  is  vicious  and  horrid  at  the  same  time ;  when  he 
laughs  everyone  laughs  too.  Everything  forbidden  delights  him ; 
he  recognises  it  at  once. 

“  When  he  was  quite  a  mite  he  overheard  someone  saying  that 
a  pregnant  woman  feels  the  child  moving  inside  her ;  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  his  favourite  game  was  to  put  any  round  thing 
he  could  find  under  his  jacket  and  stroke  it  with  tense  fingers, 
whispering  with  a  smile  :  ‘  This  is  baby.’  He  used  to  stroke 
all  the  bumps  where  the  springs  had  gone  wrong  in  the  armchairs 
and  furniture,  murmuring  ‘Baby.’ 

“Not  long  ago,  when  I  was  writing  stories  for  my  Alphabet,^ 
he  concocted  one  of  his  own  :  ‘  A  boy  asked,  “Does  God  also 
As  a  punishment,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  God  made  the  boy  .  .  .  ’ 
If  I  die  Ilya  will  come  to  grief,  unless  he  has  some  stern  guardian 
whom  he  loves  to  lead  him  by  the  hand. 

“In  the  summer  we  used  to  ride  out  to  bathe;  Serydzha  went 
on  horseback  by  himself,  and  I  took  Ilyd  on  the  saddle  in  front 
of  me.  I  went  out  one  morning  and  found  both  w^aiting.  Ilya 
with  hat  on,  bath-towel  and  all  complete,  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
Serydzha  came  running  up  from  somewhere,  out  of  breath  and 
hatless.  ‘  Find  your  hat  or  I  won’t  take  you.’  Serydzha  ran 
hither  and  thither ;  there  was  no  hat  to  be  found.  ‘  There’s 
nothing  for  it;  I  won’t  take  you  without  a  hat;  serve  you  right, 
it’s  a  lesson ;  you’re  always  losing  things.’  He  was  on  the  verge 
of  tears.  I  rode  off  with  Ilya  and  waited  to  see  if  he  w’ould  show 
he  was  sorry  for  his  brother.  Not  a  bit.  He  beamed  with 
happiness  and  chatted  about  the  horse.  My  wife  found  Seryozha 
in  tears.  She  searched  for  the  hat ;  it  was  not  to  be  found.  She 
guessed  that  her  brother,  wdio  went  out  fishing  early,  had  gone 
off  in  Serydzha’s  hat.  She  wrote  me  a  note,  saying  that  Seryozha 
wks  probably  innocent  about  the  hat,  and  sent  him  to  me  in  a 
cap.^  (She  had  guessed  right.)  I  heard  hurried  footsteps  on 
the  bridge  of  the  bathing-place  ;  Serydzha  ran  in — he  had  lost  the 
note  on  the  way — and  began  sobbing.  Then  Ilyd  followed  suit, 
and  I  did  too,  a  little. 

“  Tanya  (Tatydna)  is  eight  years  old.  Everyone  says  that  she 

(1)  “Violent.”  Tolstoy  uses  the  French  or  English  word. 

(2)  Kasha,  a  kind  of  dry  porridge. 

(3)  The  Alphabet,  published  in  1872  in  four  parts,  besides  an  illustrated 
alphabet  and  a  syllabary,  contains  several  tales  and  fables,  together  with  extracts 
from  various  church  and  secular  books. 

(4)  Kartuz,  the  ordinary  peaked  cap,  yachting  shape,  that  Eussian  workmen 
wear. 
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is  like  Sonya/  and  I  believe  them,  although  1  am  pleased  about 
that  too ;  I  only  believe  it  because  it  is  obvious.  If  she  had  been 
Adam’s  eldest  daughter  and  he  had  had  no  other  children  after¬ 
wards  she  would  have  passed  a  wretched  childhood.  The  greatest 
pleasure  that  she  has  is  to  look  after  children.  She  evidently 
finds  a  physical  satisfaction  in  holding  and  touching  a  little  human 
body.  The  dream  of  her  life,  consciously  by  now,  is  to  have 
children.  The  other  day  I  drove  her  into  Tula  to  have  her 
photographed.  She  begged  me  to  buy  a  knife  for  Seryozha, 
something  else  for  this  one,  something  else  for  that.  She  knows 
exactly  w'hat  will  give  each  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  bought 
nothing  for  her ;  she  never  thought  about  herself  a  moment.  As 
we  were  driving  home:  ‘Are  you  asleep,  Tanya?’  ‘No.’ 

‘  What  are  you  thinking  about?  ’  ‘  I  was  thinking,  when  we  get 
home  I’ll  ask  Mamma  if  Lyolya  (Lyof)  has  been  good,  and  how¬ 
l’ll  give  him  his  present,  and  how  I’ll  give  the  others,  and  how 
Seryozha  will  pretend  he’s  not  a  bit  glad,  but  really  will  be, 
very.’  She  is  not  very  clever,  she  is  not  fond  of  using  her  mind, 
but  she  has  a  good  mental  apparatus.  She  will  be  a  splendid 
woman  if  God  sends  her  a  husband.  I  am  prepared  to  pay  a 
handsome  reward  to  anyone  who  will  turn  her  into  a  ‘  new  woman.’ 

“The  fourth  is  Lyof.  Handsome,  dexterous,  good  memory, 
graceful.  Any  clothes  fit  him  as  if  they  had  been  made  for  him. 
Everything  that  others  do,  he  does  very  skilfully  and  well.  Does 
not  understand  much  yet. 

“The  fifth,  Masha  (Mary),  two  years  old,  the  one  whose  birth 
nearly  cost  Sonya  her  life.  A  weak  and  sickly  child.  Body  white 
as  milk,  curly  wdiite  hair;  big,  queer  blue  eyes,  queer  by  reason 
of  their  deep,  serious  expression.  Very  intelligent  and  ugly. 
She  will  be  one  of  the  riddles ;  she  w-ill  suffer ;  she  will  seek  and 
find  nothing ;  will  alw-ays  be  seeking  what  is  least  attainable. 

“The  sixth,  Peter,  a  giant.”  A  huge,  delightful  baby  in  a 
mob-cap;  turns  out  his  elbows,  strives  eagerly  after  something. 
My  wife  falls  into  an  ecstasy  of  agitation  and  emotion  w-lien 
she  holds  him  in  her  arms,  but  I  am  completely  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  I  know  that  he  has  a  great  store  of  physical  energy, 
but  w'hether  there  is  any  purpose  for  which  the  store  is  w’anted 
I  do  not  know.  That  is  why  I  do  not  care  for  children  under 
two  or  three — I  don’t  understand.” 

This  letter  was  written  in  1872.  I  was  six  years  old  at  the 
time.  My  recollections  date  from  about  that  time.  I  can 
remember  a  few  things  before. 

(1)  Sofya  Andreyevna,  his  wife. 

(2)  He  died  in  1873. — I.  T.  (The  notes  signed  “I.  T.”  are  by  the  author, 
the  rest  are  by  the  translator.) 
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For  iusUuce,  i  remember  how  my  father  had  a  heated  argument 
with  somebody  about  the  result  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War ; 

1  remember  what  room  this  was  in  and  by  what  table.  But  1 
cannot  remember  who  the  argument  was  with.  1  was  only  three 
and  a  half  years  old. 

From  my  earliest  childhood,  until  the  family  moved  into 
Moscow — that  was  in  1881 — all  my  life  was  spent,  almost  without 
a  break,  at  Yasnaya  Polyana. 

This  is  how  we  lived.  The  chief  personage  in  the  house  was 
my  mother.  She  settled  everything.  She  interviewed  Nikolai 
the  cook  and  ordered  dinner;  she  sent  us  out  for  walks,  made 
,our  shirts,  was  always  nursing  some  baby  at  the  breast ;  all  day 
long  she  was  bustling  about  the  house  with  hurried  steps.  One 
could  be  naughty  with  her,  though  she  was  sometimes  angry 
and  punished  us. 

She  knew  more  about  everything  than  anybody  else.  She 
knew  that  one  must  wash  every  day ;  that  one  must  eat  soup  at 
dinner ;  that  one  must  talk  French,  learn  not  to  ci’awl  about  on 
all  fours,  not  to  put  one’s  elbows  on  the  table ;  and  if  she  said 
that  one  was  not  to  go  out  walking  because  it  was  just  going 
to  rain,  she  was  sure  to  be  right,  and  one  must  do  as  she  said. 
When  I  coughed  she  gave  me  liquorice  or  King  of  Denmark 
drops  ^ ;  so  I  was  very  fond  of  coughing.  When  my  mother  put 
me  to  bed  and  went  upstairs  to  play  duets  with  my  father,  I  found 
it  very  hard  to  go  to  sleep  and  I  was  annoyed  at  being  left  alone  *, 
so  I  started  coughing  and  went  on  until  Nurse  went  and  fetched 
Mamma,  and  I  was  angry  at  her  being  so  long  coming.  1 
entirely  refused  to  go  to  sleep  until  she  had  come  to  my  rescue, 
and  measured  out  exactly  ten  drops  in  a  wine-glass  and  given 
them  to  me. 

Papa  was  the  cleverest  man  in  the  world.  He  always  knew 
everything.  There  was  no  being  naughty  with  him  ! 

When  he  was  up  in  his  study  “  working  ”  one  was  not  allowed 
to  make  a  noise,  and  nobody  might  go  into  his  room.  What  he 
did  when  he  was  at  “work”  we  none  of  us  knew.  Later  on, 
when  I  had  learnt  to  read,  I  was  told  that  Papa  was  a  “writer.” 

This  was  how  it  came  out.  I  was  very  pleased  with  some 
lines  of  poetry  one  day,  and  asked  my  mother  who  wrote  them. 
She  told  me  they  were  written  by  Pushkin,  and  Pushkin  was 
a  great  writer.  I  was  vexed  at  my  father  not  being  one  too. 
Then  my  mother  said  that  my  father  was  also  a  well-known 
writer,  and  I  was  very  glad  indeed. 

At  the  dinner-table  Papa  sat  opposite  Mamma  and  had  his 

(1)  King  of  Denmark  drops,  a  concoction  of  liquorice  still  common  in  Russia 
as  a  remedy  for  coughs. 
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own  round  silver  spoon.  When  old  Natdlia  Petrdvna,  who  lived 
on  the  floor  below  with  Great-Aunt  Tatyana  Alexdndrovna,  poured 
herself  out  a  glass  of  quass,  he  used  to  pick  it  up  and  drink  it 
right  off,  and  then  say  :  “Oh,  I’m  so  sorry,  Natalia  Petrdvna ; 

I  made  a  mistake !  ”  We  all  laughed  delightedly,  and  it  seemed 
odd  that  Papa  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  Natdlia  Petrdvna. 
When  there  was  jelly  for  “pudding”  Papa  said  it  was  good  for 
glueing  paper  boxes ;  w'e  ran  off  to  get  some  paper  and  Papa 
made  it  into  boxes.  Mamma  was  angry,  but  he  was  not  afraid 
of  her  either.  We  had  the  gayest  times  imaginable  with  him 
now  and  then.  He  could  ride  a  horse  better  and  run  faster  than 
anyone  else,  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  so  strong  as 
i  he  was. 

He  hardly  ever  punished  us,  but  when  he  looked  me  in  the  eyes 
he  knew  everything  that  I  thought,  and  I  was  frightened.  You 
could  tell  stories  to  Mamma,  but  not  to  Papa,  because  he  would 
see  through  you  at  once.  So  nobody  ever  tried. 

He  knew  all  our  secrets  too.  When  we  played  at  houses  under 
Ihe  lilac-bushes,  we  had  three  great  secrets,  which  nobody  knew 
but  Seryozha,  Tdnya,  and  me.  All  of  a  sudden  up  came  Papa 
and  said  that  he  knew  all  our  three  secrets,  and  they  all  begin 
with  a  B,  w'hich  was  perfectly  true.  The  first  secret  was  that 
Mamma  w^as  going  to  have  another  Baby;  the  second,  that 
Serydzha  was  in  love  with  a  Baroness ;  and  the  third  I  forget. 

Besides  Papa  and  Mamma  there  was  also  Aunt  Tatyina 
Alexdndrovna  Yergdlski.  She  lived  on  the  floor  below',  in  a 
corner  room,  with  Natalia  Petrdvna,  and  had  a  big  eikon  with 
a  silver  mount.  We  w'ere  very  much  afraid  of  this  eikon,  because 
it  was  very  old  and  black. 

Aunt  Tatyana  always  lay  on  her  bed,  and  when  we  visited  her 
gave  us  jam  out  of  a  green  jar.  She  was  Serydzha’s  godmother, 
and  fonder  of  him  than  of  the  rest.  She  died  soon  after,  and  w'e 
W'ere  taken  dowm  to  see  her,  lying  in  her  coffin,  looking  as  if 
she  w^ere  made  of  wax.  There  were  w’ax  candles  alight  about 
the  coffin  and  in  front  of  the  eikon,  and  it  was  all  very  terrifying. 
Mamma  told  us  we  w'ere  not  to  be  frightened ;  she  and  Papa 
w  ere  not ;  but  we  huddled  together  and  kept  close  to  Mamma. 

The  room  was  occupied  afterw'ards  by  our  grandmother,  Pela¬ 
geya  Tlyfnitchna ;  she  also  had  the  black  eikon,  and  also  died 
there. 

It  was  a  low-roofed  room,  and  opposite  the  window'  outside  w'as 
a  well,  enormously  deep  and  very  terrifying.  Mamma  said  w'c 
were  not  to  go  near  it  because  one  might  tumble  in  and  get 
drowmed.  A  bucket  fell  in  once  and  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  it  out  again. 
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Then  there  was  an  Englishwoman,  Hannah,  who  lived  in  the 
house.  She  was  good-tempered  and  very  pretty.  We  were  fond 
of  her  and  did  what  she  told  us.  At  Christmas,  when  we  had 
the  Christmas-tree,  she  made  us  a  “plum  pudding.”  It  was 
brought  to  the  table  soused  in  rum,  all  in  flames.  When  we 
walked  in  tlie  garden  with  Hannah  we  were  very  good  and  did 
not  dirty  ourselves  on  the  grass ;  but  once  when  they  sent 
Dunyasha^  out  with  us,  we  ran  aw'ay  among  the  shrubs.  She 
called  after  us:  “Keep  on  the  path!  Keep  on  the  path!” 
so  we  nicknamed  her  Dunyasha-keep-on-the-path.  Another 
Duuyasha  was  a  housemaid  who  never  could  remember  anythin’g  ; 
so  we  called  her  Dunyasha-can’t-remember.  The  third  Dunydsha, 
wife  to  the  bailiff  Alexey  Stepanytch,  w’as  known  as  Dunyasha- 
l\Iamma-has-come-on-business. 

She  lived  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  annexe  ^  and  always  kept 
the  door  locked.  When  we  went  with  Mamma  to  see  her,  we 
used  to  knock  at  the  door  and  call  out  :  “Dunydsha,  Mamma  has 
come  on  business.”  Then  she  opened  the  oilcloth  door  and  let 
us  in.  We  loved  to  be  given  tea  with  jam  in  it  when  we  went 
to  see  her.  She  gave  us  the  jam  in  a  saucer,  and  she  had  only 
one  silver  spoon ;  it  was  small  and  thin  and  all  chewed  out  of 
shape.  We  knew  the  reason  of  that ;  the  pig  found  it  in  the 
rinsing  tub  and  chewed  it  up. 

When  I  ceased  to  be  a  baby  and  reached  the  age  of  five,  my 
mother  began  to  give  me  reading  and  writing  lessons.  First  of 
all,  I  did  my  lessons  in  Russian  ;  but  after  a  little  while  in  French 
and  English.  Papa  himself  taught  me  arithmetic.  I  had  already 
heard  of  Serydzha’s  and  Tdnya’s  lessons,  and  I  was  a  good  deal 
alarmed ;  for  sometimes,  when  Seryozha  could  not  understand 
a  thing.  Papa  would  say  that  he  did  not  understand  on  purpose. 
Then  Seryozha  would  pucker  up  his  eyes  and  begin  to  cry. 
Sometimes  I  could  not  understand  a  thing  either ;  then  he  used 
to  be  very  angry  with  me.  At  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  he 
■  w’as  always  good-tempered  and  made  little  jokes ;  but  when  it 
became  difficult  and  he  had  to  explain,  I  was  frightened  and 
could  not  understand  a  word. 

When  I  w'as  six  I  remember  my  father  teaching  the  village 
children.  They  had  their  lessons  in  “the  other  house,” ^  where 
Alexey  Stepanytch  the  bailiff  lived,  and  somelimes  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  house  we  lived  in. 

(1)  Dunya,  Dunyasha  is  a  familiar  form  for  Avdotya,  which  is  the  Russian 
version  of  the  Greek  Eudoxia. 

(2)  The  Russian  Fligel,  though  identical  with  the  German  Fliigel,  does 
not  as  a  rule  mean  a  “wing”  of  a  house  in  the  English  sense,  but  a  separate 
building  of  inferior  splendour  immediately  adjoining. 

{7))  The  name  we  gave  to  the  stone  iligel,  or  annexe. — I.  T. 
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There  were  a  great  number  of  these  village  children  who  used 
to  come.  When  they  came  the  front  hall  smelt  of  sheep-skin 
jackets ;  they  were  taught  by  Papa  and  Serydzha  and  Tanya  and 
Uncle  K6stya  ^  all  at  once.  Lesson  time  was  very  gay  and  lively. 

The  children  did  exactly  as  they  pleased,  sat  where  they  liked, 
ran  about  from  place  to  place  and  answered  questions  not  one 
by  one,  but  all  together,  interrupting  each  other  and  helping  each 
other  to  recall  what  they  had  read.  If  one  left  out  a  bit,  up 
jumped  another,  and  then  another,  and  the  story  or  sum  was 
re-constructed  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  class. 

What  pleased  my  father  most  about  his  pupils  was  the  pictur¬ 
esqueness  and  originality  of  their  language.  He  never  wanted 
a  literal  repetition  of  bookish  expressions,  and  particularly  en¬ 
couraged  everything  “out  of  your  own  head.”  I  remember  how 
he  once  stopped  a  boy  who  was  running  out  of  the  room. 

“Where  are  you  off  to?”  he  asked. 

“To  uncle,  to  bite  off  a  piece  of  chalk.” ^ 

“Run  along,  run  along!  .  .  .  It’s  not  for  us  to  teach  them, 
but  for  them  to  teach  us,”  he  said  to  someone  w’hen  the  boy  was 
gone.  “Which  of  us  would  have  expressed  himself  like  that? 
You  see,  he  didn’t  say  to  ‘  get  ’  or  to  ‘  break  off,’  but  to  ‘  bite  off,’ 
which  is  right,  because  they  do  literally  ‘  bite  ’  off  the  chalk  from 
the  lump  with  their  teeth,  and  don’t  ‘  break  ’  it  off.” 

One  day  my  father  set  me  to  teach  a  boy  his  alphabet.  I  did 
my  very  best,  but  he  couldn’t  understand  it  in  the  least.  I  lost 
my  temper  and  hit  him ;  he  hit  back,  and  we  fought  and  both 
cried.  Papa  came  up  and  told  me  I  was  not  to  teach  any  more, 
because  I  didn’t  know  how,  I  was  naturally  very  angry,  and 
went  and  told  my  mother  that  it  wasn’t  my  fault,  because  Tdnya 
and  Serydzha  had  clever  boys  to  teach,  but  mine  was  a  nasty, 
stupid  one, 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Household.  Nikolai  the  Cook.  Alexey  Stefanytch. 
Agafya  MikhAilovna.  Marya  Afanasyevna.  Sergei  Petr6vitch. 

I  came  into  the  world  at  the  period  when  our  household  still 
consisted  of  those  who  had  been  serfs  of  the  family.  They  are 
all  dead  and  buried  now,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  about  them, 
because  so  many  of  my  recollections  of  my  childhood  and  of  my 
father  are  bound  up  with  them. 

(1)  Konstantin  Islavin.  See  Chapter  V. 

(2)  The  instinct  for  lime,  necessary  to  feed  their  bones,  drives  Russian 
children  to  nibble  pieces  of  chalk  or  the  whitewash  off  the  wall.  In  this  case 
the  boy  is  running  to  one  of  the  grown-ups  about  the  house,  probably  to  the 
yard-man  for  some  of  the  chalk  he  has  for  whitewashing.  Everyone  is  “Uncle  ” 
to  a  Russian  child. 
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When  my  father  married  and  brought  home  his  young  and 
inexperienced  bride,  S6fya  Andreyevna,  to  Yasnaya  Polydna, 
Nikolai  Mikhdilovitch  Rumyantsef,  ex-flute  player  in  Prince 
Nikolai  Sergeyevitch  Volkdnski’s  orchestra  of  serfs,  was  already 
established  as  cook. 

When  we  asked  him,  as  children,  why  he  had  given  up  playing 
the  flute,  he  told  us  he  had  lost  the  “embouchure,”  ^  so  they  made 
him  a  cook.  Before  my  father’s  marriage  he  had  a  salary  of 
five  roubles  a  month,  but  when  my  mother  arrived  she  raised 
him  to  six,  at  which  rate  he  continued  the  rest  of  his  days,  that 
is,  till  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  ’eighties.-  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  kitchen  by  his  son,  Semydn  Nikolayevitch,  my 
mother’s  godson,  and  this  w'orthy  and  beloved  man,  companion 
of  my  childish  games,  still  lives  with  us  to  this  day.  Under  my 
mother’s  supervision  he  prepared  my  father’s  vegetarian  diet  with 
affectionate  zeal,  and  without  him,  who  knows?  my  father  would 
very  likely  never  have  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  he  did.  During 
his  latter  years  my  father  never  felt  well  except  at  Ydsnaya,  and 
every  time  he  went  away  and  had  to  take  to  a  diet  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  he  was  attacked  by  gastric  troubles. 

Nikoldi,  the  father,  w’as  a  typical  serf,  with  all  the  serf’s  good 
and  bad  qualities.  He  was  dirty  and  fond  of  liquor ;  he  often 
got  so  drunk  that  his  wife  had  to  come  and  do  the  cooking  for 
him;  but  his  reverence  for  the  “masters”  extended  to  deep 
obeisances  and  he  was  afraid  of  them.  He  was  one  of  those  folk 
of  the  old  generation — and  I  have  met  with  many  such  in  my 
time — who  regretted  the  old  days  of  serfdom  and  dependence, 
and  by  no  means  rejoiced  in  the  Emancipation.  “We  were  better 
off  then,”  he  would  say ;  “we  were  strictly  kept ;  we  had  to  mind 
our  P’s  and  Q’s,  but  they  looked  after  us  well.  Tn  the  old  days 
you  knew  you  would  never  starve.  But  now,  if  they  turn  me 
out  from  here,  and  I  have  to  leave  my  master,  where  will  T  go  to?  ” 

We  enjoyed  running  into  the  kitchen  to  get  him  to  give  us 
hot  pies  or  levdshniks.  His  lerdshniks  were  made  of  pastry  with 
jam  inside.  To  prevent  them  “settling,”  Nikolai  used  to  blow 
into  them  from  one  comer,  not  through  a  straw,  but  with  his 
lips.  This  process  was  knowm  as  “les  soupirs  de  Nicolas.”® 

Our  French  teacher.  Monsieur  Nief,  killed  a  kozynla,  or  viper, 
one  day  in  the  garden,  and  cut  off  its  head  with  his  penknife; 
and  in  order  to  prove  to  us  that  though  it  poisons  others  it  is  not 
poisonous  itself,  he  resolved  to  fry  it  and  eat  it.  We  all  followed 

(1)  “Embouchure,”  a  technical  term;  in  order  to  play  wind  instruments,  the 
player  has  to  be  able  to  adjust  bis  lips  in  a  particular  way. — T.  T. 

(2)  His  salary  was  raised  from  about  nine  pounds  a  year  to  eleven. 

(3)  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  lerdKhmha  that  all  the  jam  is  in  one  corner.  It 
was  evidently  at  the  other  end  that  Nikolai  blew. 
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liim  to  the  kitchen.  Showing  Nikolai  Mikhdilovitch  the  viper, 
avhich  hung  in  his  hand,  he  asked  him,  in  broken  Eussian,  to 
'  lend  him  a  frying-pan.  We  peeped  in  from  the  doorway  and 
wondered  what  the  result  would  be. 

For  a  long  time  Nikolai  Mikhailovitch  could  not  make  out  what 
the  Frenchman  wanted  with  him.  When  it  dawned  on  him 
at  last,  he  picked  up  a  cooking-shovel  ^  from  the  corner,  and 
'brandishing  it  over  Monsieur  Nief’s  head,  bellowed  :  “Get  out, 
you  heathen ;  I’ll  teach  you  to  defile  the  Master’s  pots  and  pans ! 
Away  with  you  !  The  other  day  it  was  a  squirrel  he  brought 
to  fry,  and  now  it’s  come  to  a  viper.  Away  !  ” 

“Qu’est-ce  qu’il  dit?  qu’est-ce  qu’il  dit?’’  asked  Monsieur  Nief, 
backing  in  some  alarm.  We  were  delighted,  and  ran  away  laugh¬ 
ing  to  tell  Mamma  all  about  it. 

»««»•« 

Alexey  Stepdnovitch  Ory6khof,  also  a  former  serf,  was  a 
peasant  proprietor  of  Y^snaya. 

When  my  father  went  to  Sebastopol  he  took  him  with  him 
as  his  orderly. 

T  remember  my  father  telling  me  that  during  the  siege  he  was 
quartered  in  the  Fourth  Bastion  with  a  brother  officer  who  also 
had  a  man-servant,  and  this  man-servant  was  a  terrible  coward. 
Wlien  they  sent  him  to  the  soldiers’  mess  to  get  the  dinner,^  he 
used  to  duck  and  dodge  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner  to  avoid 
the  flying  shells  and  bullets ;  whereas  Alexey  Stepanovitch  was 
not  in  the  least  afraid  and  walked  boldly  across. 

So  they  gave  up  sending  Alexey  on  any  errands,  and  always 
sent  the  coward ;  and  all  the  officers  used  to  turn  out  to  see  him 
crawling  and  crouching  and  ducking  at  every  step. 

By  my  time,  Alexey  Stepdnovitch  had  become  bailiff  or  manager 
at  Y’asnaya  Polyana.  He  and  Dunyasha  lived  together  in  “the 
other  house.” 

He  was  a  grave,  staid  man  ;  we  had  a  great  respect  for  him 
and  wondered  at  Papa’s  thee-ing  and  thou-ing  him. 

T  will  tell  about  his  death  later  on. 

***♦*• 

Agafya  Mikh.^ilovna  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  at  first  in 
the  kitchen  of  “the  other  house,”  and  afterwards  on  the  home 
farm.  Tall  and  thin,  with  big,  thoroughbred  eyes  and  long, 
straight  hair,  like  a  witch,  turning  grey,  she  was  rather  terrifying, 
but  more  than  anything  she  was  queer. 

Once  upon  a  time  long  ago  she  had  been  housemaid  to  my 

(1)  Trh/ipplnil',  a  lon"-hnnHlp(1  shove'  used  for  pnttin"  the  fryin"  pan  on  the 
stove  and  liftin?  it  off. 

(2)  Officers  and  privates  share  the  same  mesa  when  on  active  service. 
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great-granOmother,  Countess  Pelageya  Nikoldyevna  Tolst6y,  my 
father’s  grandmother,  n6e  Princess  Gortchakdva.  She  was  fond 
of  telling  about  her  young  days. 

“I  was  very  handsome.  When  there  were  gentlefolks  visiting 
at  the  big  house,  the  Countess  would  call  me  :  ‘  Gachette  (Agdfya), 
femme  de  chambre,  apportez-moi  un  mouchoir !  ’  Then  I  would 
say  :  ‘  Toute  suite,  Madame  la  Comtesse  !  ’  And  everyone  would 
stare  at  me  and  couldn’t  take  their  eyes  off.  When  I 
crossed  over  to  the  Annexe,  there  they  were  watching  to  catch 
me  on  the  way.  Many  a  time  have  I  tricked  them ;  run  round 
the  other  way  and  jumped  over  the  ditch.  I  never  liked  that 
sort  of  thing  any  time.  A  maid  I  was,  a  maid  I  am.” 

After  my  grandmother’s  death,  Agafya  Mikhailovna  was  sent 
on  to  the  home  farm  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  minded  the 
sheep.  She  got  so  fond  of  sheep  that  all  her  days  after  she  never 
could  touch  mutton. 

After  the  sheep  she  took  an  affection  for  dogs,  and  that  is  the 
only  period  of  her  life  that  I  remember  her  in.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  world  she  cared  about  but  dogs.  She  lived  with  them  in 
horrible  dirt  and  smells,  and  gave  up  her  whole  mind  and  soul 
to  them. 

We  always  had  setters,  harriers,  and  greyhounds,  and  the  whole 
kennel,  often  very  numerous,  was  under  Agdfya  Mikhdilovna’s 
management,  with  some  boy  or  other  to  help  her,  usually  a  very 
clumsy  and  stupid  one. 

There  are  many  interesting  recollections  bound  up  with  the 
memory  of  this  most  intelligent  and  original  woman.  Most  of 
them  are  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  stories  my  father  told 
me  about  her.  He  could  always  catch  and  unravel  any  interesting 
psychological  trait,  and  these  traits,  which  he  used  to  mention 
quite  incidentally,  stuck  firmly  in  my  mind.  He  used  to  tell, 
for  instance,  how  Agafya  Mikhailovna  complained  to  him  of 
sleeplessness. 

“  Ever  since  I  can  remember  her  she  has  suffered  from  ‘  a  birch- 
tree  growing  inside  me,  from  my  belly  up;  it  presses  against  my 
chest,  and  prevents  my  breathing.’  She  complained  one  day  of 
her  sleeplessness  and  the  birch-tree,  and  said  :  ‘There  I  lay  all 
alone  and  all  was  quiet  but  the  clock  ticking  on  the  wall  :  ‘‘Who 
are  you  ?  What  are  you  ?  Who  are  you  ?  What  are  you  ?  ”  ^  it 
said,  and  I  began  to  think  “Who  am  I?  What  am  T?”  and  so 
T  spent  the  whole  night  thinking  about  it.’ 

“Why,  just  imagine,  this  is  <yv5)6i  aeavrov ,  ‘Know  thyself,’ 
this  is  Socrates !  ”  said  my  father,  telling  the  story  with  great 
enthusiasm . 

(1)  Russian  :  Kt<5  ty,  tcht6  ty,  kt6  ty,  tclito  ty. 
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In  the  summer  time  my  mother’s  brother,  Sty6pa  (Stephen 
Behrs),  who  was  studying  at  the  time  in  the  School  of  Juris¬ 
prudence,  used  to  come  and  stay  with  us.  In  the  autumn  he  used 
to  go  out  coursing  with  my  father  and  us,  with  the  greyhounds, 
and  Agafya  Mikhdilovna  loved  him  for  that. 

Stydpa’s  examination  was  in  the  spring.  Agdfya  Mikhailovna 
knew  about  it  and  anxiously  waited  for  the  news  of  whether  he 
had  got  through. 

One  day  she  put  up  a  candle  before  the  eikon  and  prayed  that 
Stydpa  might  pass.  But  at  that  moment  she  remembered  that 
her  greyhounds  had  got  out  and  had  not  come  back  to  the  kennels 
again. 

Saints  in  heaven !  ’  I  said  to  myself,  ‘they’ll  get  in  to  some 
place  and  worry  the  cattle  and  do  a  mischief !  Lord,  let  my 
candle  burn  for  the  dogs  to  come  back  quick,  and  I’ll  buy  another 
for  Stepdn  Andreyevitch.’  And  no  sooner  had  I  said  it  than 
I  heard  the  dogs  rattling  their  collars  in  the  porch.  Thank  God, 
they  had  come  back  !  You  see  what  prayer  can  do.” 

Another  favourite  of  Agdfya  Mikhdilovna’s  was  a  young  man 
called  Misha  Stakhdvitch,^  who  often  stayed  with  us. 

“See  what  you  have  been  and  done  to  me,  little  Countess!” 
she  said  reproachfully  to  my  sister  Tdnya;  ‘‘you’ve  introduced 
me  to  Mikhail  Alexdndrovitch,  and  I’ve  fallen  in  love  with  him 
in  my  old  age,  like  the  wicked  woman  I  am !  ” 

On  the  fifth  of  February,  her  name-day,^  Agafya  Mikhailovna 
received  a  telegram  of  congratulation  from  Stakhdvitch. 

When  my  father  heard  of  it  he  said  jokingly  to  Agafya 
Mikhdilovna  :  ‘‘Aren’t  you  ashamed  that  a  man  had  to  trudge 
two  miles  through  the  frost  at  night,  all  for  the  sake  of  your 
telegram  ?  ” 

‘‘Trudge?  trudge?  Angels  bore  him  on  their  wings.  Trudge 
indeed  !  You  get  three  telegrams  about  an  outlandish  Jew-woman,” 
she  growled,  ‘‘and  telegrams  every  day  about  your  Golokhvdtika ; 
never  a  ‘trudge’  then;  but  I  get  name-day  greetings,  and  it’s 
‘  trudge  ’  1  ” 

And  one  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  she  was  right.  This 
telegram,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  year  that  was  addressed  to 
the  Kennels,  by  the  pleasure  it  gave  Agdfya  Mikhdilovna  was 

(1)  Mikhail  Alexdndrovitch  Stakhovitch,  born  in  1861,  a  landowner  of  Ory61 
Province,  now  one  of  the  foremost  politicians  of  Russia  :  Member  of  the  First 
and  Second  Dumas,  and  appointed  later  to  the  Senate.  He  is  chiefly  known 
for  a  speech  of  1906  recommending  tolerance  to  both  parties,  the  revolutionaries 
and  the  reactionaries,  which  naturally  excited  the  indignation  of  both. 

(2)  Nameday.  That  is,  the  day  of  the  saint  whose  name  she  received  at 
baptism,  celebrated  as  we  celebrate  birthdays  :  in  this  case  February  5th,  the 
festival  of  St.  Agatha  (Agdfya). 
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certainly  far  more  important  than  some  news  or  other  about  a 
ball  given  in  Moscow'  in  honour  of  a  Jewish  banker’s  daughter, 
or  about  Olga  Andr^yevna  Golokvdstovy’s  arrival  at  Ydsnaya. 

When  Alexey  Stepanovitch,  the  bailiff,  was  dying,  he  lay  all 
alone  in  his  room,  and  Agafya  Mikhailovna  used  to  come  and 
sit  with  him  for  hours,  nursing  him  and  entertaining  him  with 
conversation.  He  was  ill  for  a  long  time,  with  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  I  believe.  His  wife,  Dunyasha-Mamma-has-come-on- 
business  had  died  some  years  before. 

On  one  of  the  long  winter  evenings  when  Alexey  Stepanytch 
lay  in  bed  and  Agdfya  Mikhdilovna  sat  beside  him  making  tea 
for  him,  they  discoursed  of  death  and  agreed  that  whichever  of 
them  died  first  w'ould  tell  the  other,  when  the  moment  came, 
whether  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  die. 

When  Alexey  Stepanytch  lost  all  his  strength  and  it  w'as  evident 
that  death  w'as  near,  Agafya  Mikhdilovna  was  mindful  of  their 
conversation  and  asked  him  if  he  was  happy. 

“Very,  very  happy,  Agafya  Mikhdilovna,”  he  answered,  and 
those  were  almost  his  last  words.  This  w'as  in  1882. 

She  was  fond  of  telling  this  story,  and  I  had  it  both  from  her 
and  from  my  father.  My  father  was  alw'ays  extraordinarily 
curious  and  attentive  about  the  sensations  of  the  dying,  and  when¬ 
ever  he  could,  picked  up  the  smallest  details  about  their  ex¬ 
periences. 

He  associated  the  story  in  his  mind  with  the  memory  of  his 
elder  brother  Dmitry,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and  with  whom 
he  entered  into  a  compact  that  wdiichever  of  them  died  first 
would  come  back  after  death  and  tell  the  other  of  his  life  “beyond.” 
But  Dmitry  Nikoldyevitch  died  fifty  years  before  my  father  and 
never  came  back  to  tell  the  tale. 

Agdfya  Mikhdilovna  did  not  confine  her  affection  to  dogs.  She 
had  a  mouse  that  used  to  come  out  w'hen  she  had  tea  and  pick 
up  the  bread-crumbs  on  the  table. 

Once  we  picked  a  quantity  of  w’ild  strawberries,  clubbed  three¬ 
pence  together  for  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  made  Agdfya  Mikhdilovna 
a  jar  of  jam.  She  was  very  pleased  and  thanked  us  w’armly. 

“All  of  a  sudden,”  she  told  us,  “as  I  sat  down  to  my  tea  and 
put  out  my  hand  for  the  jam,  I  found  the  mouse  in  the  jam-pot. 
I  took  her  out,  washed  her  w'ell  w’ith  warm  water,  struggle  as 
she  might,  and  then  let  her  go  on  the  table  again.” 

“And  the  jam?” 

“I  threw  the  jam  away.  A  mouse  is  a  heathen^  beast;  T 
wouldn’t  eat  anything  a  mouse  had  been  at.” 

(1)  “Heathen,”  the  expre.s.sive  peasant  adjective  poi/dni/,  from  the  Latin 
pagnnus’,  “of  the  devil,”  “unclean”  in  the  Pentateuchal  sense. 
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Agafya  Mikliailovna  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  ’nineties. 
Tliere  were  no  more  hounds  or  sporting  dogs  at  Yasnaya  then, 
but  she  gave  shelter  to  a  motley  collection  of  mongrels  and  tended 
and  fed  them  till  the  end  of  her  days.^ 

I  recall  with  gratitude  the  memory  of  my  old  nurse,  Marya 
.\fanasyevna,  a  colourless  but  good  old  woman,  who  nursed  the 
five  eldest  of  us.  She  had  the  keys  of  the  store-room  and  we 
delighted  in  running  to  her  room  to  ask  for  “Almonds  an’  ’aisins.” 

Her  son,  Sergei  Petrovitch  Arbuzof,  was  our  footman  for  many 
years,  and  it  was  with  him  that  my  father  afterwards  used  to  go 
on  his  visits  to  the  Opta  Hermitage.-  He  was  a  carpenter  by 
handiciaft,  was  liable  to  bouts  of  drink,  and  wore  bright  red 
whiskers. 

Her  other  son,  Pavel,  was  a  bootmaker,  lived  in  the  village, 
and  was  my  father’s  first  teacher  when  he  took  up  bootmaking. 


(1)  Readers  of  Anna  Karinina  may  remember  that  Tolstoy  gave  the  name 
Agafya  Mikhailovna  to  Levin’s  housekeeper,  doubtless  in  memory  of  this  old 
member  of  his  own  household. 

(2)  A  famous  and  populous  “Hermitage” — something  after  the  manner  of 
that  in  the  Thebaid  described  by  Anatole  France — said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Opta,  a  repentant  brigand.  Tolstoy  paid  frequent 
visits  to  the  Hermita'ge  when  ho  was  searching  for  a  religion. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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Befoee  this  article  is  published  the  Home  Rule  Bill  will  have 
passed  its  Third  Reading,  and  will  have  gone  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  will  have  passed  without  change  of  a  word  or  letter 
after  two  years  of  incessant  controversy  and  storm.  But  as  even 
its  authors  admit  that  it  cannot  be  put  into  operation  without 
drastic  amendment,  its  unchanged  character  is  not  the  glory  of 
the  Parliament  Act,  but  its  shame  and  condemnation.  The  Bill 
goes  forward  to  certain  and  immediate  rejection  by  the  Peers. 
There  never  was  much  doubt  that  such  would  be  its  fate.  But  it 
was  established  once  and  for  all  in  the  debate  of  May  12th,  when, 
in  reply  to  pointed  quotations  by  the  Prime  Minister,  from 
speeches  by  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  both  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Balfour  declared  that  the  Unionist  Party 
could  not  in  either  Chamber  accept  the  slightest  responsibility 
for  the  passing  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Mr.  Asquith  did  not 
quarrel  with  that  decision.  Mr.  Redmond  himself  admitted  that 
the  House  of  Lords  could  scarcely  be  expected,  after  all  that  had 
happened,  to  pass  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  Peers,  therefore,  will 
reject  the  Bill,  and  it  is  not  to  their  House  that  the  country  must 
look  for  the  amendments  which  alone  can  avert  the  otherwise 
unavoidable  civil  strife. 

If  salvation  comes  at  all — and  our  statesmen  will  deserve  im¬ 
peachment  if  it  does  not — it  must  come  by  means  of  the  Amending 
Bill  promised  by  the  Prime  Minister.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
criticise  the  Government  unduly  for  refusing  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  indulgence — for  they  say  that  it  would  have  been 
an  indulgence,  and  not  a  right — of  a  Suggestion  Stage.  Whether 
they  are  technically  right  or  wrong,  no  one  outside  Parliament 
cares  a  straw,  for  it  was  patent  to  all  that  as  soon  as  the  Lords 
determined  to  throw  out  the  Bill  it  was  futile  to  send  up  sug¬ 
gestions  which  they  would  never  have  considered,  and  a  Sug¬ 
gestion  Stage  would  have  been  sheer  waste  of  time.  Moreover, 
the  only  result  of  a  discussion,  doomed  beforehand  to  sterility, 
must  have  been  to  raise  the  temperature,  and  the  desire  of  all 
reasonable  men  is  to  lower  it. 

It  is  pedantic,  therefore,  to  quarrel  with  the  Government  for 
refusing  a  Suggestion  Stage  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill — the  case 
as  regards  the  Welsh  Bill  is  wholly  dilferent — and  in  the  interests 
of  peace  they  undoubtedly  took  the  wiser  course.  But  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  justify  their  refusal  to  produce  their  Amending 
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Bill  before  the  Home  Kule  Bill  left  the  Commons.  Even  if  it 
can  be  justified  on  the  score  of  public  interest — and  that  is 
doubtful — to  what  a  state  has  the  House  of  Commons  been 
reduced  when  it  is  required  to  pass  for  the  third  time  the  Third 
Beading  of  the  most  controversial  measure  within  living  memory, 
without  seeing  or  knowing  the  contents  of  the  Amending  Bill 
which  is  to  follow  hard  upon  its  heels. 

While  Mr.  Asquith  was  exceedingly  reticent  about  this 
Amending  Bill,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  w^as  rather  more  communica¬ 
tive.  He  said  that  it  would  embody  the  proposals  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  laid  before  the  House  by  the  Prime  Minister  last  March. 
He  implied  rather  than  stated  that  it  would  contain  nothing  else. 
But  the  time  is  too  short  for  unnecessary  exasperations,  and  if  the 
Government  were  determined  to  go  no  farther  than  their  offer  of 
the  exclusion  of  Ulster  by  counties,  subject  to  automatic  inclusion 
at  the  end  of  six  years,  bloodshed  w'ould  be  certain.  But  if  that 
w^ere  their  real  mind,  Mr.  Redmond  would  not  have  been 
stirred  to  so  much  anger  by  Mr.  Asquith’s  declaration  that 
whether  agreement  was  reached  or  not  in  respect  of  the  Amend¬ 
ing  Bill,  the  Government  would  still  think  it  their  duty  to  make 
themselves  responsible  for  its  passing.  The  meaning  of  Mr. 
Redmond’s  sudden  blaze  of  wrath  was  clear  to  all  who  saw  it. 
Despite  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  soothing  assurance  that  the  Amend¬ 
ing  Bill  would  only  embody  the  old  offer,  the  Irish  Leader  is 
obviously  apprehensive  that  it  will  embody  a  good  deal  more, 
and  Mr.  Asquith  hinted  that  the  Bill  need  not  necessarily  be 
taken  as  a  last  word.  Unless  it  does  make  an  advance,  there  is 
not  the  remotest  chance  of  its  being  accepted  by  Ulster.  Ulster 
w'ill  never  accept  an  offer  of  exclusion  which  is  qualified  by  a 
time-limit.  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  stated  this  over  and  over 
again  in  the  plainest  possible  terms.  The  Government,  after 
months  of  incredulity,  believe  him.  Ministers  realise  at  last 
that  he  wnll  stand  resolutely  by  his  pledged  w'ord,  and  wdll  not 
look  at  any  offer  that  is  accompanied  by  automatic  inclusion  after 
a  term  of  years. 

Hence  Mr.  Redmond’s  unexpected  flare-up.  He  spoke  with 
vehemence  and  with  a  passionate  eloquence  which  he  has  rarely 
surpassed.  He  saw  the  final  victory  brought  so  close  that  he 
had  only  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  snatch  the  prize.  But  for 
all  his  confident  tone,  Mr.  Redmond  has  still  to  round  a  very 
dangerous  corner.  He  has  got  his  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  kept  their  compact.  They  will,  in  Mr.  Healy’s  biting 
phrase,  “deliver  the  goods.”  The  Bill,  though  rejected  in  the 
Lords,  will  safely  reach  the  Throne.  It  is  a  great  triumph  for 
the  Irish  leader,  and  whatever  one’s  view  of  Home  Rule  and 
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the  cauae  vvliicii  Air.  ivediuond  lius  cliam^Jiuned,  il  would  be 
churlish  not  to  recognise  the  courage  which  has  animated  him 
all  through  the  long  years  durmg  which  he  has  struggled  iorvvard 
to  this  ultimate  goal.  The  stars,  indeed,  which  iought  in  their 
courses  against  Parnell  have  fought  for  him.  The  downfall  of  the 
House  of  liords  was  accomplished  not  by  him — he  and  Ireland  had 
no  part  in  it — but  by  the  reckless  folly  of  those  who  used  the  V'eto 
of  the  Peers  as  a  clumsy  bludgeon  to  slay  the  Bills  of  the  Liberal 
Government,  which  was  returned  by  such  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  1906.  Aievertheless,  Air.  Kedmond  has  shown  great 
adroitness  in  marketing  his  eighty  votes,  and  the  Irish  brigade  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  Government  in  many  a  crucial  division. 

Yet  what  is  the  actual  prize  which  Air.  Bedmond  has  won? 
it  is  not  Home  liule  alone ;  it  is,  unless  an  Amending  Bill  be 
promptly  passed.  Home  Eule  coupled  with  the  certainty  of  civil 
war.  is  that  w'orth  having?  it  is  only  worth  having  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  promptly  comes  to  terms  with  Ulster,  if  the  Home 
Eule  Parliament  opens  with  serious  bloodshed,  the  fruit  of  his 
long  endeavours  will  turn  to  ashes  in  his  mouth.  This  is  no  time 
for  taking  short  or  narrow  views.  The  Home  Eule  cause  has 
won  except  in  Ulster.  There  must  be  Home  Eule  in  Nationalist 
Ireland,  it  is  the  duty  of  Unionists  to  recognise  the  difficulties 
of  Air.  Eedmond’s  position,  while  abating  nothing  of  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  see  that  Ulster  gets  fair  play  and  the  generous 
treatment  which  is  her  due.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  now  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  compact  with  Air. 
Eedmond,  to  take  the  big  national  and  imperial  view  of  what  the 
interests  of  the  country  demand.  And,  finally,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  two  Irish  parties  to  settle  their  differences  on  honourable 
terms. 

But  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  passing  of  the  Home 
Eule  Bill?  Will  it  make  Air.  Eedmond  more  reasonable  or  less 
reasonable?  Will  he  be  more  ready  to  come  to  terms  with  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  or  less  ready?  It  is  to  be  obseiwed  that  the  Prime 
Alinister  said  nothing  about  “placing  the  Home  Eule  Bill  upon 
the  Statute  Book”  as  soon  as  it  is  rejected  by  the  Lords.  That 
particular  phrase  is  specially  dear  to  the  Nationalists.  They 
desired  from  Air.  Asquith  a  promise  that  as  soon  as  the  Bill  was 
rejected  by  the  Lords  it  should  be  presented  to  the  King  for  the 
Eoyal  Assent,  and  so  become  law.  The  Prime  Alinister,  however, 
contemplates  something  very  different.  He  spoke  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  hope  that  the  two  Bills,  the  Home  Eule  Bill  and  the 
Amending  Bill,  should  “become  law  practically  at  the  same  time.” 
That  is  a  profoundly  important  distinction.  The  Home  Eule  Bill 
is  not  to  be  sent  up  for  the  Eoyal  Assent  until  the  Amending  Bill 
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is  ready  to  accompany  it.  During  that  interval  Mr.  Bedmond  and 
the  Irish  Nationalists  will  still  be  dependent  i'or  their  Bill  upon 
the  good  will  of  the  Government.  In  such  a  crisis  that  considera¬ 
tion  is  well  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

But  will  the  fact  that  the  Bill  has  surmounted  all  its  Parlia¬ 
mentary  obstacles  and  only  awaits  the  Royal  signature  harden  or 
soften  Mr.  Redmond’s  heart?  Will  he  say  to  the  Government : 

“  The  Home  Rule  Bill  is  safe.  I  care  nothing  about  the  Amending 
Bill.  I  will  not  yield  an  iota  more  to  Ulster,  beyond  the  terms 
of  last  March,  to  which  I  reluctantly  assented.  If  you  are  weak 
enough  to  grant  more,  I  will  withdraw  my  support,  and  you  shall 
fall  at  once.”  Or  will  he  say  ;  ‘‘Ireland  has  won  Home  Rule.  The 
essential  thing  now  is  to  make  a  good  start.  Ulster  has  done  her 
best  to  kill  the  Bill  by  demanding  exclusion  for  herself.  Now  that 
she  sees  she  cannot  kill  Home  Rule  for  the  rest  of  Irelandj  she 
will  be  more  ready  to  come  to  terms.  If  I  agree  to  unconditional 
exclusion  now,  I  make  inclusion  certain  within  the  course  of  a 
few  years.”  To  which  line  of  argument  will  Mr.  Redmond 
incline  ? 

No  doubt  there  will  be  plenty  of  counsellors  urging  him  to 
resist  any  further  concession — urging  him  possibly  to  go  back  on 
his  acceptance  of  the  Government’s  offer  of  limited  and  temporary 
exclusion,  unless  Ulster  signifies  her  agreement  thereto.  It  is 
one  of  the  unfortunate  facts  of  the  Irish  problem  that  so  many 
of  the  most  stalwart  and  influential  Nationalists  are  found  among 
the  Catholic  minority  in  the  Province  of  Ulster.  That  is  true  botli 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity.  These  men  belong  not  unnaturally 
to  the  extremist  section  in  the  Nationalist  camp.  They  will  plead 
earnestly  that  they  shall  not  be  ‘‘  betrayed  ”  and  handed  over  to 
the  enemy,  and  they  will  be  backed  by  the  voice  of  Irish-America , 
and  by  all  the  irreconcilable  elements  in  Nationalist  Ireland.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  their  own  country  that  they  will  receive  support  in 
resistance  to  all  further  concessions.  They  will  not  lack  for 
friends,  even  in  the  Radical  and  Labour  ranks.  Ulster  has  no 
more  implacable  enemies  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  among 
the  extreme  Radicals,  who  are  always  clamouring  for  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  upon  the  Ulster  law-breakers,  and  would  w’elcome 
nothing  so  heartily  as  the  ruthless  repression  of  the  Ulster 
Volunteers.  Lastly,  those  who  urge  Mr.  Redmond  to  harden  his 
heart  may  press  the  argument  that  the  eighty  votes  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  are  still  essential  to  a  Government  which  shrinks 
from  a  General  Election  almost  as  much  as  it  shrinks  from 
civil  war. 

These  are  powerful  considerations,  so  powerful  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  there  can  be  no  sudden  accommodation  of  the 
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differences  which  have  arisen  between  the  Nationalists  and  the 
Government.  We  are  in  for  some  weeks  of  critical  and  exciting 
negotiation,  heated  debates,  and  angry  recriminations.  Whatever 
Mr.  Redmond’s  personal  disposition  may  be,  it  will  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  yield,  and  very  dangerous,  and  if  a  National  Con¬ 
vention  be  summoned,  his  difficulties  and  his  dangers  will  increase  ; 
but  yield  he  must  in  the  end,  if  there  is  to  be  no  bloodshed.  He 
may  drive  the  Government  to  an  election  in  the  interim,  but  unless 
Home  Rule  is  to  be  inaugurated  with  civil  strife,  he  will  have  to 
make  another  step  forward  towards  meeting  Ulster.  The  Nation¬ 
alists  now  know  that  the  Government  have  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  attempting  the  coercion  of  that  Province.  Whether 
they  once  entertained  the  idea  need  not  be  argued.  If  ever  they 
did,  it  was  in  the  days  when  they  thought  that  Ulster  w^as  bluffing, 
and  that  a  big  show  of  force  wnuld  bring  her  to  her  knees.  Now 
they  realise  that  the  Ulstermen  have  made  good  their  vows ;  that 
they  are  ready  to  defend  themselves,  and  that  the  subjugation  of 
Ulster  would  be  a  bloody  business.  Of  course,  if  Ulster  provoked 
a  conflict  by  some  act  of  wanton  aggression  which  could  not  be 
overlooked,  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  driven  to  have 
recourse  to  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  But  short  of  that — which 
would  be  stark  madness — the  Government  do  not  mean  to  coerce 
Ulster  either  before  an  election  or  after.  They  want  a  settlement. 
The  Prime  Minister’s  desire  for  it  is  seen  in  every  speech  he 
makes.  He  has  been  driven  by  his  own  Parliament  Act  to  play 
a  perilous  part,  for  owing  to  that  Act  no  settlement  was  humanly 
possible  until  late  in  the  eleventh  hour,  when  all  the  materials 
were  ripe  for  catastrophe.  But  he  evidently  looks  forward  with 
hope  to  ultimate  success,  now  that  he  has  at  last  paid  his  debt  to 
the  Irish  Nationalists  for  their  long  support.  We  have  not  a 
doubt  that  the  Prime  Minister  could  easily  come  to  terms  with 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  produce  an  Amending  Bill  which  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Ulstermen  might  be  persuaded  to  accept. 
And  if  Ulster  accepts,  then  the  acceptance  of  the  British  Unionist 
Party  is  also  assured,  for  the  Irish  policy  of  the  British  Opposi¬ 
tion  is  for  the  time  simply  the  avoidance  of  civil  war. 

It  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  for  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward 
Carson  to  find  common  ground,  not  indeed  of  agreement,  but  of 
mutual  toleration.  There  is  a  large  body  of  sober  Ministerialist 
opinion  which  is  quite  prepared  to  accept  Sir  Edward  Carson’s 
formula,  “Until  the  Imperial  Parliament  otherwise  determine,” 
or  else  to  give  the  excluded  counties  of  Ulster  another  opportunity 
of  saying  at  the  end  of  the  six  years’  period  whether  they  still 
desire  to  remain  outside  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  matters  little 
which  formula  is  accepted.  If  either  is  offered  by  the  Government, 
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the  desired  settlement  ought  at  once  to  be  secure.  And  is  it 
conceivable  that  if  agreement  on  this  head  be  reached  between 
the  Government  and  the  Ulster  leaders^  Mr.  Eedmond  will  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  causing  bloodshed  ?  The  extreme 
Nationalists  may  bluster  about  transferring  the  danger  zone  in 
Ireland  from  the  North-East  to  the  South  and  West.  What  an 
irony,  indeed,  that  would  be,  if  it  came  to  pass!  But  Mr. 
Eedmond  must  know  that  if  there  is  bloodshed  on  the  scale  of 
civil  war,  the  whole  question  will  be  thrown  into  the  melting-pot 
again,  and  the  risks  he  will  run  will  be  enormous.  Faced  with 
such  an  alternative,  is  it  not  more  likely  that  instead  of  throwing 
out  the  Government — which  is  hardly  imaginable  in  the  circum¬ 
stances — he  will  prefer  to  stand  aside  and  simply  refuse  to  accept 
responsibility?  A  sudden  General  Election  may  quite  possibly 
emerge  out  of  so  confused  a  tangle,  and  all  the  time  there  is 
no  certainty  that  some  fierce  outbreak  of  passion  may  not  take 
place  in  Ireland  which  will  baffle  anew  the  efforts  of  the  peace¬ 
makers.  That  is  the  gravest  risk  before  the  country,  and  it  has 
been  increased  rather  than  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  Home 
Eule  Bill  has  now  virtually  passed  beyond  the  control  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Meanwhile,  w’hat  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition  during 
the  critical  weeks  that  lie  ahead?  Is  it  to  be  mere  partisanship? 
Heaven  forbid!  The  Government,  apparently,  intend  to  invite 
all  parties  to  co-operate  in  the  Amending  Bill,  and  patriotism 
demands  that  the  Opposition  leaders  should  take  part  in  those 
conversations  as  men  w’ho  recognise  that  Home  Eule  for  Ireland 
is  an  established  fact,  though  they  have  fought  their  hardest 
against  it.  That  is  the  only  hope  of  finding  a  tolerable  way  out 
of  the  welter.  Unionists  have  lost  the  game,  and  there  is  no  hope 
of  retrieving  the  position.  The  doom  of  the  Union,  as  it  has 
existed  for  more  than  a  century,  has  been  spoken.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  Mr.  Balfour’s  speech  on  the  second  day  of  the  “Ulster 
Plot”  debate  marks  an  epoch  for  the  Unionist  Party.  That 
speech,  or  rather  the  fclosing  part  of  it,  was  justly  described  by 
Mr.  Asquith  as  one  of  “the  most  touching  and  appealing  avowals  ” 
which  he  had  ever  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  it  was 
an  avowal  of  failure.  Mr.  Balfour  acknowledged  frankly,  before 
friend  and  foe,  that  the  cause  of  the  Union,  for  which  he  had 
fought  all  through  his  political  career,  was  lost.  The  dream  which 
he  had  cherished  of  reconciling  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and 
making  her  a  willing  member  of  the  Union  w'as  shattered.  He 
had  clung  to  the  belief  that  under  one  Parliament  there  might 
grow  up  between  the  two  islands  “a  common  hope,  a  common 
loyalty,  confidence  in  a  common  heritage.”  It  was  gone.  The 
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weary  hours  he  had  spent  in  legislative  projects  for  this  great  aim 
had  been  spent  in  vain.  He  saw  before  him  “the  failure  of  a 
life’s  work.”  All  this  was  most  nobly  spoken.  Everyone  in  the 
House  listened  with  respect,  many  with  reverence,  to  this  brave 
acknowledgment  of  defeat  uttered  by  “the  most  strenuous  and 
consistent  and  formidable  antagonist  of  Home  Rule,”  and  the 
personal  affection  of  the  House  of  Commons  never  went  out  to 
him  in  fuller  measure  than  while  he  was  making  this  honest 
avowal. 

There  was  not  a  word  of  recantation.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  palinode.  Mr.  Balfour  asked  his  hearers  to  believe  that  his 
convictions  had  not  changed  one  iota.  He  was  still  convinced  that 
Home  Rule  was  a  disastrous  blunder,  and  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union  was  the  true  statesmanlike  policy  both  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  But  the  feeling  which  swayed  him  was  that 
no  disaster  could  be  so  appalling  as  civil  war,  and  to  avoid  that 
he  was  ready — he  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  but  his  mean¬ 
ing  was  plain — to  accept  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  appeal 
which  Mr.  Churchill  had  addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Carson. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  abiding  significance  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  dramatic  and  pathetic  avowal.  More  than  anyone  else 
on  the  Unionist  side,  he  has  been  the  sworn  opponent  of  Nation¬ 
alist  Home  Rule.  He  has  never  had  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
Federalism,  towards  which  his  attitude  has  always  been  one  of 
cold  and  critical  aloofness,  if  not  of  actual  hostility.  At  the 
time  of  the  Constitutional  Conference,  when  the  Federal  Solution 
was  being  widely  canvassed  and  when  some  Unionists  were  trying 
to  stami)ede  the  party  into  the  Federal  camp,  Mr.  Balfour  is 
said  to  have  remarked  with  asperity  that  his  friends  were  starting 
to  paper  the  house  before  the  walls  were  dry.  Even  in  the  recent 
second  reading  debate  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill, when  Federalism  once 
more  promised  to  be  the  winning  card,  his  references  to  it  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  icy,  and  he  merely  promised  that  if  Federalism  were  found 
to  be  the  via  salutis  he  would  not  throw  any  difficulties  in  its 
path.  Always  and  on  every  occasion  Mr.  Balfour  has  kept  the 
Union  flag  flying  bravely.  But  now  he  admits  that  the  cause  is  lost. 

He  is  right.  The  cause  is  lost,  and  lost  irretrievably.  Even 
if  there  were  a  General  Election  to-morrow,  and  the  Unionists 
came  back  with  a  good  majority,  the  cause  of  the  Union,  as  it 
exists  to-day,  would  still  be  lost.  The  very  success  of  Ulster 
has  helped  more  than  anything  else  to  give  it  its  coup  de  grdce. 
It  is  idle  to  deny  the  strength  and  f^ersistence  of  Irish 
Nationalism,  expressing  itself  in  a  demand  for  local  self-govern¬ 
ment.  The  South  and  West  of  Ireland  would  be  ungovernable 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  repeal  or  even  suspension  of  the  Home 
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Iliile  Bill,  and  would  soon  present  to  the  Unionist  Government 
a  problem  exactly  similar  to  tliat  which  Ulster  now  presents  to 
the  Government  of  to-day.  ]t  is  said  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  speech 
had  a  depressing  effect  u^xui  a  certain  section  of  the  Unionist 
Party.  But  facts  are  facts.  The  cause  of  the  Union  is  lost, 
and  lost  by  a  strange  irony  of  circumstance  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  cause  of  Ulster  is  won,  as  won  w^e  believe  it  to  be. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Balfour  uttered  the  avowal  that 
must  have  been  very  near  the  lips  of  scores  of  other  sincere 
Unionists  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Sir  Edward  Carson  also 
made  a  speech  which  marked  a  most  important  advance.  INIr. 
Churchill  on  the  previous  day  had  made  a  powerful  appeal  to 
him  to  run  the  same  risks  for  [)eace  that  he  was  prepared  to  run 
for  strife.  He  invited  him  in  so  many  words  to  name  his  own 
terms  as  to  the  exclusion  of  Ulster,  provided  that  he  would  work 
for  her  inclusion  with  the  rest  of  Ireland  as  a  single  federal 
unit  in  a  federal  system.  The  appeal  was  his  own.  He  made  it 
for  himself,  and  not  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  It  incensed 
the  Nationalists.  It  was  unpalatable  to  many  of  his  own 
friends.  But  at  least  it  was  widely  recognised  as  being  a  live  sug¬ 
gestion  towards  a  solution,  which  might  be  accepted  by  all  parties 
without  loss  of  honour.  Sir  Edw'ard  Carson  answered  the  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  with  his  usual  candour.  Speaking  wdth  sincerity 
and  emotion,  he  declared  that  if  Home  Rule  w’ere  to  come  to 
pass,  his  earnest  hope  and  prayer  would  bo  that  “the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  for  the  South  and  West  might  prove  such  a 
success  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  Ulster  to  move  towards 
that  Government  and  to  come  in  it  and  form  one  unit  with  the 
rest  of  Ireland.”  And  in  another  golden  sentence  he  said  that 
he  looked  forward  to  “a  stronger  Ireland  as  an  integral  unit  in 
a  federal  system.”  No  wonder  the  Prime  Minister  accepted  that 
utterance  as  one  “intended  to  help  and  not  hinder  a  settlement.” 
It  should  go  far  to  remove  the  most  serious  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  Nationalists  to  the  abolition  of  the  time-limit.  They  have 
invariably  spoken  as  though  that  would  mean  the  j^ermanent 
partition  and  mutilation  of  Ireland,  and  as  though  Ulster 
never  would  consent  to  come  into  a  Dublin  Parliament, 
unless  she  were  statutorily  compelled  to  do  so  after  a 
specified  term  of  years.  But  here  was  Sir  Edward  Carson  actually 
promising  his  prayers  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Dublin  Parliament 
might  draw  towards  it  the  heart  and  desires  of  Ulster,  and  con¬ 
templating  not  with  dread  but  with  satisfaction  the  idea  of  all 
Ireland  forming  a  single  federal  unit.  In  The  Second  Reading 
debate  more  than  one  Unionist  speaker  had  assumed  that  Ulster 
must  and  would  insist  on  forming  a  unit  of  her  own  ;  but  here 
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was  Sir  Edward  Carson  accepting  without  demur  the  prospect 
of  an  undivided — or  rather  of  a  re-united — Ireland.  He  insisted, 
of  course,  that  Ulster  must  be  excluded  now  because,  by  a  truly 
Irish  paradox,  present  exclusion  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  future  inclusion.  But  his  words  cut  away  the  ground  for 
honest  fear  of  any  permanent  mutilation  of  Ireland,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  new  Irish  Parliament  proves  itself  w'orthy  of 
Ulster’s  trust. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  would  never  have  spoken  in  such  a  strain 
if  Ulster’s  heart  had  been  passionately  and  irrevocably  set  on 
t)ernianent  exclusion.  Whatever  the  more  bigoted  section  may 
say,  that  is  not  the  real  desire  of  her  most  influential  leaders. 
She  has  demanded  exclusion  for  one  purpose  only — in 
order  to  destroy  the  Home  Buie  Bill.  She  has  used  that 
w’eapon  for  all  it  was  w^orth.  She  has  not  desired  exclusion 
for  itself,  but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  If  she  cannot 
accomplish  that  end — and  it  is  obvious  now  that  she  cannot, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Home  Buie  Government  is  certain — 
Ulster  will  only  desire  exclusion  until  such  time  as  the  Irish 
Government  proves  itself  capable  of  successfully  conducting  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  When  once  that  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  the 
power  of  attraction  exercised  by  Dublin  must  grow  continuously, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  which  direction  the  commercial  pull 
will  be  exercised.  But  that  is  for  the  future.  For  the  present 
exclusion  is  the  only  possible  remedy,  and  the  fateful  question  is 
still  to-day  what  it  was  six  months  ago  :  w'hether  it  is  to  come 
with  bloodshed  or  without  it. 

The  situation  is  difficult  and  it  is  dangerous.  But  it  is  far 
from  desperate,  and  with  good  will  and  conciliation  a  peaceful 
settlement  ought  safely  to  be  reached.  The  large-hearted  words 
of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  represent  an  enormous 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Unionists ;  if  the  Irish  Nationalists  wull 
but  respond  to  those  words  in  a  similar  spirit,  they  need  have  no 
fear  about  the  abolition  of  the  time-limit.  Their  request  to  Great 
Britain  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  “  Trust  Ireland !  ” 
Let  them  trust  Ulster !  They  cannot  coerce  her.  She  will  never 
enter  the  Dublin  Parliament  except  of  her  own  free  will. 

PHTL.4LETHES. 
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Ten  years  ago  the  Unionist  Government,  after  waging  the  war 
in  South  Africa,  at  a  cost  of  dB225,000,000,  was  tottering  to  its 
fall ;  Consols,  suffering  from  the  influence  of  the  new  flotations, 
stood,  on  the  average  of  the  year,  at  88^ ;  the  charge  for  the 
National  Debt  was  nearly  i^29,000,000 ;  the  aggregate  national 
expenditure  amounted  to  ±‘151,768,000,  and  was  steadily  falling 
to  a  peace  level.  The  following  criticism  was  then  made  upon 
our  financial  position  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation  : — 

“  ‘  There  is  nothing  like  a  fall  in  Consols,’  Lord  Beaconsfield 
once  observed,  ‘to  bring  the  blood  of  our  good  people  of  England 
into  good  order.’  The  fall  in  Consols  within  the  past  five  years, 
and,  therefore,  during  the  culminating  period  of  the  present 
Government’s  existence,  has  been  so  heavy  and  continuous  that 
the  process  of  cooling  the  national  blood  might  be  thought  to 
have  had  time  for  completion ;  but  it  is  only  now  when,  as  Mr. 
George  Meredith  has  recently  said,  ‘we  are  coming  to  be  within 
sight  of  bankruptcy,’  that  public  opinion  is  being  thoroughly 
directed  to  the  subject. 

“The  growing  realisation  of  the  danger  which  arises  from  the 
depression  in  the  value  of  our  national  securities  is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  middle-class  is  more  and 
more  feeling  the  resultant  pinch.  Broadly  speaking,  the  com¬ 
munity  is  divided  into  three  sections,  and  these  are  composed 
of  the  man  who  has  nothing,  the  man  who  has  much,  and  the 
man  with  a  margin ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  middle-class  is  made  up 
of  the  man  with  a  margin.  The  very  poor  are  not  immediately 
affected  by  the  price  of  Consols ;  the  very  rich  are  touched  in 
relatively  slight  degree ;  but  the  value  of  our  national  securities 
is  a  matter  of  close  concern  to  the  main  body  of  the  community, 
for  the  evil  influence  of  a  fall  acts,  and  reacts,  upon  every  section, 
from  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  each  component  class — a  point  of 
special  interest  to  all  who  imagine  that,  because  they  do  not 
happen  to  hold  Consols  themselves,  they  are  not  affected. 

“The  nation  suffers  by  this  drop  in  price,  not  only  in  point 
of  credit,  but  of  capital.  The  securities  it  holds  on  its  own  account 
for  special  purposes,  as  has  been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  those 
set  aside  for  the  new  Government  buildings,  have  to  be  ‘  written 
down’  to  a  very  considerable  degree;  while,  as  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  indicated  in  his  Budget  speech,  the  Treasury  derives 
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less  from  the  estate  duties  because  of  the  like  shrinkage  in  values 
sworn  for  probate. 

“The  private  individual,  therefore,  suffers  with  the  nation,  and 
public  institutions  have  their  full  share  in  the  loss.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  banks,  like  the  Treasury,  have  to  ‘  write  down  ’ 
very  seriously  the  value  of  their  reserves,  because  of  the  heavy 
fall  in  Consols,  but  that  even  a  fund  like  that  which  has  been 
raised  for  the  extension  of  Wakefield  Cathedral  has  to  submit  to 
a  loss  of  some  568OO  or  ^900,  because  its  promoters  had  trusted 
to  the  permanent  value  of  that  premier  national  security  which 
was  once  described  as  ‘  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  Three  per 
Cents.’ 

“Both  public  and  private  reserves  have  thus  been  seriously 
lessened  by  the  fall  in  prices  due  mainly  to  the  Government’s 
policy  of  continually  increasing  expenditure ,  together  with  its 
raid  upon  the  sinking  fund,  which  diminished  our  ability  to  lessen 
the  national  indebtedness  at  the  very  time  that  burden  was  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  felt. 

“There  is  another  direction  in  which  the  financial  interests  of 
this  country  have  been  gravely  imperilled  by  the  fall  in  values.  .  .  . 
Because  the  fall  in  Paris  and  Berlin  has  been  much  less  than 
here,  London  is  no  longer  the  cheapest  money  market.  .  .  .  One 
consequence  is  that  our  market  has  had  to  be  supported  by  many 
millions  of  Continental  banking  credit,  which  may  prove  a  very 
real  danger  in  time  of  sudden  stress. 

“It  does  not  need  a  financial  expert  to  shotc  that,  if  such  a  rate 
of  progress  in  spending  were  eontinued,  national  bankruptcy 
would  soon  be  within  sight ;  but  it  does  need  that  everyone 
who  is  conversant  with  the  financial  position  should  take  into  his 
gravest  consideration  a  state  of  things  which  is  injurious  to  each 
class  and  every  interest  in  the  community,  and  shall  insist  that 
the  present  extravagance  must  cease  and  the  business  of  national 
retrenchment  be  promptly  and  seriously  taken  in  hand.’’ 

This  criticism,  containing  in  brief  summary  a  reflection  of 
some  of  the  sound  financial  principles  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  country  for  many  generations  and  have  been 
respected  by  all  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  past, 
may  be  recalled  with  advantage  to-day.  The  price  of  Consols 
has  since  fallen  from  88  to  75,  a  drop  of  13  points;  national 
expenditure,  which  was  £151,768,000  in  1904-5 — the  year 
yielding  a  surplus — is  rising  automatically  to  £220,000,000,  an 
increase  of  £68,000,000;  the  charge  for  the  National  Debt  has 
already  sunk  from  nearly  £29,000,000  to  £23,500,000,  and  it  is 
announced  that  the  sinking  fund  is  to  be  further  raided  next  year. 

Because  the  quotations  which  have  been  made  above  are  from 
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a  ten-year-old  leaflet  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  presided 
over  by  the  present  Irish  Secretary,  they  are  none  the  less 
authoritative  as  an  expression  of  reputable  financial  opinion  as 
hitherto  honoured  by  all  political  parties  in  this  country.  The 
leaflet  reflected  the  speeches  and  resolutions  of  the  period,  when 
the  Liberal  Party  was  preaching  a  policy  of  retrenchment  and 
reform,  and  declared  in  conference  that  it  viewed  the  standard  of 
expenditure  which  had  been  reached  in  1904  with  “alarm.”  As 
criticisms  upon  Unionist  finance  these  declarations  were  some¬ 
what  beside  the  mark,  because  the  Government  of  the  day  was 
still  under  the  shadow  of  the  war  in  South  Africa ;  but  they  are 
deadly  in  their  application  to-day  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  latest 
peace  Budget. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  new  financial  proposals  will 
be  praised  and  condemned  by  party  politicians  according  to  their 
personal  sympathies,  but  how'  should  they  be  regarded  from  a 
national  point  of  view  ?  How  do  they  stand  the  test  of  measure¬ 
ment  by  Liberal  principles  as  enunciated  by  Tjiberal  statesmen 
when  in  opposition?  In  particular,  how  wull  they  affect  us  if  in 
future  we  should  be  drawn  into  war  with  a  great  European 
Power?  As  recently  as  1911  we  were  on  the  verge  of  hostilities 
with  Germany.  The  millennium  has  not  dawned  because  that 
crisis,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  assisted  to  exacerbate  by  his 
Guildhall  speech,  passed  over  us.  Another  crisis  may  occur  in 
the  immediate  future.  Every  Continental  Power  believes  in 
the  possibility  of  war  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  and  hence  the  panic  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by 
Germany,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lesser  Powers,  to  add  at  immense  cost  to  their 
naval  and  military  forces.  Greater  armies  and  more  pow'erful 
navies  are'  being  created  owing  to  the  expected  imminence  of 
war ;  a  match  may  cause  an  explosion.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  therefore,  that  the  British  people  should  study  the 
course  of  national  finance  in  order  that  they  may  be  assured  that, 
even  though  our  armaments  are  maintained  on  an  extremely 
modest  scale,  we  shall  still  retain  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
our  war  weapons,  our  unrivalled  financial  stability. 

The  new'  Budget  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  framed  to 
raise  a  revenue  of  over  T210,000,000  in  the  present  financial  year  ; 
unless  there  is  a  set-back  in  trade,  this  total  will  have  increased 
to  upwards  of  T218, 000,000  next  year,  on  the  new’  basis  of  taxa¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  follow’ing  year  the  Budget  w’ill  exceed  T220,000,000, 
and  it  will  carry,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  con¬ 
fessed,  greatly  reduced  charges  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our  defences. 
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What  is  our  position  to-day,  when  we  are  about  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  in  the  near  future  with  a  Budget  of  £220,000,000  based 
uix)n  principles  of  the  new  finance  ?  On  the  day  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
Oeorge  made  his  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  Consols 
stood  at  75 ;  in  other  words,  for  every  £100  which  the  investor 
has  lent  the  nation,  only  £75  can  be  obtained  in  the  open  market. 
At  the  mere  threat  of  war  even  this  quotation  would  be  lowered. 
The  South  African  operations  cost  £225,000,000.  During  the 
most  gloomy  stages  in  1899-1900,  Consols  ranged  betw^een  102§ 
and  93|,  and  on  April  16th,  1902,  the  Government  were  able  to 
issue  £32,000,000  of  Consols  at  93 J.  These  facts  are  a  reminder 
of  the  change  which  has  occurred  in  our  national  credit.  A 
European  war  wmuld  probably  cost  at  least  four  times  as  much  as 
the  struggle  in  South  Africa.  Those  hostilities  eventually  brought 
down  the  price  of  the  premier  stock  by  over  10  points.  If  a 
European  war — a  w^ar  at  our  very  doors — had  no  greater  effect,  we 
should  be  confronted,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  earlier  experi¬ 
ence,  with  Consols  at  something  under  65,  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  quotation  might  fall  to  60  if  one  or  tw^o  minor  disasters 
occurred  is  probably  no  exaggeration. 

But  we  have  in  the  past  had  other  war  reserves  besides  the 
ability  to  raise  loans  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  has  always  been  possible 
to  make  fresh  demands  on  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  especially 
on  the  more  w'ealthy  classes,  by  means  of  additional  taxation. 
To  what  extent  is  this  war  reserve  being  used  up  during  the 
present  period  of  peace? 

The  revenue  falls  under  two  heads — that  derived  from  taxation 
and  that  obtained  from  other  sources,  such  as  posts  and  tele¬ 
graphs.  In  1894-5  taxation  yielded  £85,688,000;  in  1904-5  the 
produce  was  £130,342,000;  in  the  present  year  it  is  estimated 
that  no  less  than  £173,675,000  will  be  obtained  from  taxation. 
This  sum,  unless  there  is  a  set  back  in  trade,  will  rise  to 
upw^ards  of  £182,000,000  next  year,  and  probably  to 
£185,000,000  in  the  following  twelve  months,  of  which  only 
£75,000,000  to  £80,000,000  will  be  raised  by  indirect  taxes — 
customs  and  excise — borne  by  the  nation  generally.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  vast  sum  of  £100,000,000  to  £110,000,000  will  be 
obtained  by  taxation,  in  various  forms,  upon  income,  and  will 
be  paid  by  about  one  million  of  the  electorate  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  w’h'ich  numbers  upwards  of  eight  millions.  This 
analysis  can  be  carried  one  step  further.  The  new  taxes  on 
income  imposed  by  the  present  Budget — for  the  Death  Duties  are 
really  an  additional  income  tax — will  fall  upon  about  60,000 
persons  only.  This  small  body  of  tax-payers  will  be  called 
upon  to  provide  eventually  an  additional  sum  annually  of  about 
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£16,000,000,  of  which  one  moiety  will  be  found  by  supertax-payers, 
numbering  28,816,  and  the  other  by  persons  with  incomes  ranging 
from  £1,001  to  £2,500. 

It  is  assumed  in  most  quarters  that  the  seven  million  voters 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  make  no  additional  contributions  to 
the  State  will  regard  with  pleased  satisfaction  the  operation  of 
taking  further  sums  from  the  minority  of  richer  individuals. 
It  may  be  that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  this  anticipation 
will  be  realised.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  day  to  take  short  views  in 
politics  generally,  and  particularly  in  financial  matters.  Thus  it 
happens  that  at  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  the  motto  of  a 
Government  pledged  to  retrenchment  and  reform  is  “Let  us  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  and  spend  all  that  we  can  secure.”  The 
nation  is  becoming  increasingly  spendthrift,  and  no  provision  is 
being  made  for  less  favourable  times.  Supporters  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  who  viewed  a  national  expenditure  of  £151,000,000  with 
“alarm,”  to-day  join  in  applauding  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  is  responsible  for  the  basis  of  a  Budget  of  £220,000,000.  The 
average  elector  is  led  to  believe  that  this  vast  sum  is  being 
obtained  from  the  rich,  and  that  he  can  view  the  operation  with¬ 
out  dismay.  It  is  forgotten  that  when  taxation  of  a  minority 
becomes  extortionate  every  individual  in  the  nation  eventually 
suffers  directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  Liberal  Party  pointed  out  ten 
years  ago.  Water  finds  its  own  level,  and  taxation  has  an  irresis¬ 
tible  tendency  to  spread  itself  over  a  whole  community.  No 
individual  in  the  long  run  escapes  the  penalty  of  national  extra¬ 
vagance  ;  sooner  or  later  the  toll  is  paid  by  each ,  in  loss  of 
employment,  in  lower  w'ages,  or  in  higher  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  never  tired  of  insisting  upon  this  principle. 
The  working  of  the  law  of  financial  equipoise  is  as  certain  in 
its  operation  as  it  is  unseen  and  unrecognised  by  the  ordinary 
elector.  He  may  vote  for  a  policy  involving  high  expenditure 
in  the  confident  belief  that  “the  other  man”  will  pay  the  bill, 
but,  in  the  long  run,  though  it  may  be  not  at  once,  he  is  compelled 
to  find  his  quota.  At  first  the  number  of  individuals  which  is 
affected  is  small,  but,  as  a  river  widens  as  it  flows,  so  the  burden 
of  taxation  is  gradually  distributed  over  every  class  in  the  State. 
.\t  first  it  may  be  that  the  effect  is  felt  only  by  a  few  thousand 
families,  who,  owing  to  economies  effected  by  employers,  either 
lose  their  means  of  livelihood  altogether,  or  are  forced  to  accept 
reduced  wages.  These  unfortunate  victims  pass  on  some 
portion  of  their  loss  to  their  neighbours,  either  by  increasing  the 
competition  in  the  labour  market,  or  by  adding  to  the  cost  of 
Poor  Law  relief.  In  other  cases,  by  means  of  trade  combinations, 
the  extra  burden  of  taxation  is  distributed  over  the  whole  com- 
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munity  by  the  raising  of  prices  by  a  sura  which,  in  isolation,  may 
appear  small,  but  which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  extremely  onerous, 
and  thus  increases  the  number  of  those  who  live  on  the  border¬ 
line  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  takes  pride  in  having  upset  the  traditional 
balance  of  equality  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  He 
claims  that  under  his  Budget  national  revenue  will  in  future 
be  obtained  as  to  60  per  cent,  by  direct  taxation,  and  as  to 
40  per  cent,  by  indirect  taxation.  He  has  no  doubt  worked 
out  this  simple  calculation  accurately,  but  it  is  of  abso¬ 
lutely  no  value,  for,  whatever  may  be  the  seeming  of  things,  the 
nation  as  a  whole  pays  for  extravagance,  as  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  reminded  us  ten  years  ago. 

But  the  questions  of  chief  importance  are  these  :  Does  the  new 
finance  w^eaken  our  war  resources?  and  secondly,  does  the  new 
Budget  tend  to  stifle  the  national  conscience  by  taking  from 
millions  of  voters  a  due  sense  of  their  responsibility  as  citizens? 
On  the  new  basis  of  taxation  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  styled 
A,  who  draws  about  .^10,000  a  year  from  a  3^  per  cent,  security, 
and  desires  to  hand  the  estate  on  to  the  heirs  unimpaired,  will 
pay  in  Income  Tax,  Supertax,  and  Life  Insurance  (to  cover 
death  duties),  rather  over  5s.  in  the  £,  besides  contributing  his 
full  share  in  indirect  taxation  for  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
domestic  servants.  Another  man,  B,  who  makes  £160  a  year 
from  his  employment — he  may  be  in  the  service  of  A — and  who 
happens  to  be  a  teetotaler  and  non-smoker,  will  pay  merely  in 
indirect  taxation,  that  is,  only  on  his  tea,  sugar,  cocoa  and  any 
dry  fruits  he  consumes.  If  he  be  a  bachelor,  his  contribution 
to  the  Exchequer  wdll  be  a  bagatelle.  The  whole  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  numbering  just  over  45,000,000, 
pay  in  the  form  of  these  taxes  only  £10,000,000,  or  at  the  rate 
of  4s.  5Jd.  a  head,  which  is  equivalent  to  little  more  than  a 
penny  a  w'eek.  This  contribution  represents  the  burden  per 
capita  of  indirect  taxation  on  the  working  classes,  apart  from  their 
expenditure  upon  alcohol  and  tobacco,  which  may  certainly  be 
regarded  as  luxuries.  The  sum  of  a  penny  a  w'eek  is  the  extent 
of  the  impost  on  the  necessities  of  life,  and  is  the  only  fee  paid 
by  non-smokers  and  teetotalers  of  the  wage-earning  classes 
towards  the  national  revenue  now  rising  to  £220,000,000  a  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  widow  of  a  professional  or  business  man, 
living  on  a  small  income — the  result  of  her  own  and  her  husband’s 
savings — has,  in  addition,  to  pay  unearned  income  tax. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  observed  that  “the  privileges  of  freedom 
and  the  burdens  of  freedom  are  absolutely  associated  together ; 
to  bear  the  burdens  is  as  necessary  as  to  enjoy  the  privileges  in 
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order  to  form  tliat  character  which  is  the  great  ornament  of 
freedom  itself.”  It  must  be  apparent  that  the  new  finance,  which 
professedly  aims  to  increase  vastly  the  privileges  of  freedom  enjoyed 
by  the  less  wealthy  section  of  the  community,  while  eliminating 
its  burdens,  is  running  the  nation  into  grave  danger.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  exhausting  in  time  of  peace  the  resources  which  have 
hitherto  been  available  in  time  of  emergency ;  there  is  no  margin 
for  increased  taxation  in  the  case  of  a  man,  wdth  heavy  liabilities, 
who  is  already  paying  Income  Tax  and  Death  Duties  at  the 
rate  of  5s.  in  the  M.  His  case  is  merely  typical.  Income  Tax 
on  earned  and  on  unearned  incomes  is  being  maintained  at  war 
rates.  In  fact,  never  before  in  time  of  war  were  the  demands 
even  on  moderate  professional  incomes  as  onerous  as  they  are 
to-day,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  they  could  be  largely  in¬ 
creased  were  we  involved  in  a  European  war  without  dire  con¬ 
sequences  to  our  financial  stability.  It  is  the  directing  brains  of 
the  country  which  are  being  subjected  to  this  onerous  taxation. 
The  inevitable  tendency  will  be  for  these  taxpayers  to  make  what 
economies  they  can  in  their  establishments  and  to  endeavour  to 
make  up  the  balance  of  the  new  imposts  by  seeking  abroad  more 
remunerative  fields  of  investment.  The  outcome  will  be  that  not 
only  gilt-edged  securities,  but  practically  all  British  securities 
will  suffer,  and  thus,  as  the  Liberal  Party  held  ten  years  ago, 
every  section  of  the  community  will  be  injuriously  affected. 

The  Government  is  exhausting  in  time  of  peace  the  reserves 
which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
l>ast  to  keep  intact  in  order  that  they  might  be  available  for 
an  emergency.  But  not  less  serious  is  the  effect  wdiich  the  new 
finance  must  produce  upon  the  great  body  of  electors.  The  poorer 
classes  of  the  community  first  received  old-age  pensions  for 
nothing,  then  they  were  conceded  ‘‘ninepence  for  fourpence” 
under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  and  now'  about  T16,000,000 
more  is  to  be  distributed  mainly  amongst  them.  A  penny 
a  week  in  the  case  of  a  non-smoker  and  teetotaler  covers  the  w’hole 
cost  of  all  these  new,  as  well  as  all  the  old,  privileges  of  British 
citizenship — one  penny  a  w'eek,  for  the  support  of  the  Crown, 
diplomacy,  the  Navy  and  the  Army  and  their  Reserves,  and 
for  the  Territorials,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Civil  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State.  The  result  of  this  policy  must  be  a 
weakening  of  the  national  character.  The  nation  generally 
is  being  taught  by  its  Chancellor  that  it  can  buy  costly  privileges 
without  paying  for  them.  He  urges  that  the  money  will  be  found 
by  the  rich,  and  the  natural  consequence  is  that,  as  the  appetite 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  so  the  demand  for  further  ex¬ 
penditure  will  increase.  When  the  apostles  of  the  new  finance 
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talk  airily  of  a  Budget  of  j6500,000,000,  they  are  probably 
indulging  in  no  exaggerated  fancy,  unless  by  some  means  the 
wage-earning  classes  can  be  reminded  of  the  undoubted  fact  that 
eventually  the  burden  which,  under  their  authority,  is  being 
imposed  upon  a  small  section  of  the  community  will  be  distributed 
more  or  less  evenly  over  the  whole  nation  at  unutterable  cost  in 
human  suffering  during  the  progress  of  the  o^ieration. 

These  criticisms  are  made  in  no  party  spirit ;  the  quotations 
from  the  declarations  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  prove  this.  There  is  no  Liberal  financier  of  a 
few  decades  ago,  not  even  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  introduced 
the  death  duties,  who  would  have  agreed  to  the  proposals  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  to  which  the  whole  Government  has  lent  its 
support.  They  would  have  condemned  the  new  basis  of  taxation 
and  expenditure  as  subversive  of  the  character  of  the  nation  and 
as  detrimental  to  its  financial  stability,  for  all  the  new  charges 
for  the  “social  programme”  are  permanent — they  can  never  be 
reduced — and  will  take  precedence  over  the  charges  for  defence ; 
however  great  our  danger,  the  Treasury  will  fight  against 
adequate  Navy  and  Army  Estimates  with  a  fierceness  and  a 
measure  of  success  without  parallel  in  the  past,  because  there  will 
be  so  many  new  avenues  of  expenditure  which  will  offer  no  field 
for  economies. 

What  is  happening  at  this  moment  is  that  expenditure  is  being 
forced  up  by  artificial  means — for  the  local  authorities  which  spend 
most  are  to  receive  most  in  State  grants — while  the  Estimates  for 
national  defence  are  being  forced  down  by  equally  artificial  means. 
In  every  country  in  the  world,  without  a  single  exception,  ex¬ 
penditure  upon  armaments  is  being  increased.  The  Navy 
Estimates  of  the  present  year  assure  us  neither  of  a  sufficient 
margin  of  strength  in  home  waters  nor  of  a  one-Power  standard 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  not  only  the  bread  route 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  but  the  great  highway  of  the 
Empire.  A  study  of  the  Navy  and  Army  Estimates  of  the  current 
year  supplies  convincing  evidence  that,  in  respect  of  both,  the 
Anti-Armament  supporters  of  the  Government  won  notable  vic¬ 
tories.  The  demands  of  the  Admiralty,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
War  Ofi&ce,  were  ruthlessly  cut  down.  The  naval  shipbuilding 
programme  represents  a  capital  expenditure  of  T4 ,000 ,000  less 
than  the  programme  of  last  year.  Not  only  are  fewer  ships  being 
built,  but  these  ships  are  to  be  smaller  and  less  pow'erful  than 
the  contemporary  vessels  abroad.  ]\Ir.  Lloyd  George  has  confessed 
that,  while  he  is  pressing  revenue  up  by  an  onerous  scheme  of 
taxation,  he  is  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  pressing  down 
expenditure  upon  the  defensive  services. 
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The  naval  outlook  is  particularly  black,  because  on  every 
hand  we  are  witnessing  the  rapid  expansion  of  foreign 
fleets.  The  establishment  of  every  navy  in  Europe  is 
being  increased.  Germany  is  proceeding  steadily  and 
methodically  with  her  vast  scheme,  which  is  eventually  to 
give  her  61  ships  of  the  line,  40  cruisers,  144  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  and  72  submarines.  This  represents  a  scale  of  naval 
preparation  which  we  have  never  approached  in  our  days  of  most 
unqualified  supremacy  on  the  seas.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  this  huge 
fleet  is  to  be  kept  always  on  a  war-footing,  instantly  ready  for 
action.  Germany’s  two  allies  are  little  less  active.  Italy  is  com¬ 
pleting  a  total  of  six  Dreadnoughts,  raising  her  strength  in  modern 
battleships  to  fourteen,  and  the  construction  is  being  under¬ 
taken  of  four  more  battleships,  which  the  Taschenhuch  der 
Kriegsflotten  declares  will  displace  30,000  tons,  have  a  speed  of 
25  knots,  and  mount  8  guns  of  15-inch  calibre.  When  these  new 
ships  are  completed,  allowing  for  the  obsolescence  of  two  vessels 
launched  in  1897,  Italy  will  possess  sixteen  battleships,  supported 
by  seven  large  cruisers,  nine  smaller  cruisers,  and  large  flotillas 
of  torpedo  craft.  So  much  for  one  of  Germany’s  allies.  Austria- 
Hungary  has  also  adopted  a  new  naval  programme.  She  is  about 
to  lay  down  four  more  battleships,  three  cruisers,  and  six 
destroyers,  involving  an  expenditure  of  nearly  ^£18,000,000.  When 
these  new  ships  are  completed,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Navy  will 
comprise  eleven  Dreadnoughts,  including  the  three  ships  of  the 
Radetzky  type  and  six  effective  pre-Dreadnoughts,  besides  tw’o 
large  cruisers,  eight  small  cruisers,  and  a  large  number  of  torpedo 
craft.  The  three  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  expanding 
their  fleets  at  a  rate  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Europe.  They 
are  not  only  constructing  fresh  ships  as  rapidly  as  their  building 
resources  wull  permit,  but  they  are  raising  and  training  the  neces¬ 
sary  crews  with  which  to  man  them.  The  result  is  that  while, 
owing  to  the  obsolescence  of  our  pre-Dreadnought  battleships, 
our  relative  position  in  the  North  Sea  is  suffering,  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  reduced  to  a  position  of  hopeless  inferiority  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  representation  of  the  flag  in  the  outer 
seas  is  becoming  insignificant  in  contrast  wdth  the  great  forces 
which  are  being  created  by  other  Pow'ers. 

In  regard  to  the  British  Army,  the  position  is  peculiarly 
anomalous.  In  theory  we  place  our  chief  dependence  upon  the 
unchallengeable  supremacy  of  the  British  Fleet ;  the  main  part 
of  the  regular  Army  is  organised  as  an  Expeditionary  Force  for 
employment  for  Imperial  purposes.  The  Government  still  hold 
by  the  traditional  theory  of  British  defence.  While  vast  additions 
are  being  made  to  every  Continental  Army,  they  have  not  only 
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refused  to  expand  our  military  forces,  but  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  British  Army  has  actually  been  decreased.  In  short,  the 
position  is  this  :  our  naval  power  is  shrinking  and  yet  reductions 
are  still  being  made  in  our  military  forces.  If  the  Government 
were  maintaining  our  relative  naval  strength  in  face  of  the 
growth  of  foreign  fleets,  then,  on  the  assumption  which  has 
hitherto  governed  our  defensive  policy,  some  excuse,  if  not  indeed 
ample  justification,  would  be  forthcoming  for  the  indifference 
with  which  they  regard  the  new  military  measures  which  are 
being  adopted  by  the  great  Pow'ers  of  the  Continent.  But,  in 
truth,  our  naval  strength  is  not  being  maintained.  Year  by  year 
our  battle  line  will  be  shortened  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
obsolescent  ships  which  will  drop  out  of  it,  and  the  smaller 
number  of  new  vessels  which  will  be  passed  into  the  service. 

As  a  great  Imperial  people,  we  are  running  a  double  peril ; 
we  are  permitting  our  armed  forces  to  decline  in  relative  strength , 
and  we  are  exhausting  the  financial  reserves  without  which  we 
cannot  successfully  engage  an  enemy  in  war. 

“People  talk  of  the  proportion  which  the  navies  of  different 
countries  should  bear  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  different 
nations — the  proportion  of  France,  the  proportion  of  Italy,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Germany  ;  but  when  we  consider  our  naval  strength,  we 
we  are  not  thinking  of  our  commerce,  but  of  our  freedom  ;  we  are  not 
thinking  of  our  trade,  but  of  our  lives.”  These  words  were  spoken 
by  Mr.  Churchill  when,  on  his  appointment  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  he  realised  with  fresh,  clear  vision  the  responsibility 
towards  all  the  British  peoples  which  rests  upon  the  British  Navy. 
As  he  observed  on  the  same  occasion,  in  discussing  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  “there  is  no  parity  of  risk.  Our  position  is 
highly  artificial ;  we  are  fed  from  the  sea ;  we  are  an  unarmed 
people ;  we  possess  a  very  small  Army  ;  we  are  the  only  Power 
in  Europe  which  does  not  ^wssess  a  large  Army.”  In  short,  our 
all  depends  upon  our  naval  supremacy.  Yet,  in  face  of  the  most 
menacing  naval  competition  at  our  doors  which  we  have  ever 
experienced,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not  content  with 
exhausting  our  war  reserves  and  endangering  our  financial 
stability,  wins  the  applause  of  the  least  thoughtful  section  of  the 
Government  supporters  by  raising  anticipations  that  next  year 
the  expenditure  upon  the  Fleet  will  be  reduced. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  END  OF  WELTPOLITIK  :  A  LETTER  FROM 

BERLIN. 


The  reversal  of  front  which  is  now  taking  place  in  Germany’s 
foreign  activities  gives  point  to  some  shrewd  remarks  made  by 
the  Colonial  Administrator,  Dr.  Carl  Peters,  on  the  relation  in 
Germany  of  words  to  realities.  Germany,  writes  Dr.  Peters, 
finds  quickly  for  any  kind  of  practical  activity  an  abstract  con¬ 
ception,  and  makes  from  this  a  political  catchword.  The  original 
conception  is  lost  or  distorted,  but  the  catch-word  lives.  Here 
Germany  differs  from  the  practical  political  nations  which  rejoice 
in  the  thing  without  needing  the  abstraction.  “The  Briton,  who 
for  three  centuries  has  been  pursuing  real  conquest  and  practical 
expansion  in  all  seas  and  on  all  continents,  has  no  word  for  Welt- 
politik ;  he  has  only  of  late  borrowed  the  German  word.  .  .  . 
Germans  who  of  the  overseas  Welt  have  no  more  notion  than 
the  earth-worm  has  of  the  sun.  .  .  ^  This  judgment  gets  further 

application  to  present  affairs  through  the  prophecy  of  an  anti- 
British  pamphleteer  {Die  deutsch-englische  Rivalitat,  1912)  that 
“the  phrase-basis  of  our  Weltpolitik  will  give  way  on  the  first 
day  of  real  European  pressure.  The  French,  more  a  real-political 
nation  than  we,  could  pursue  Weltpolitik  in  days  of  weakness 
and  apprehension  ;  but  in  our  phrasenhafte  W eltpolitik  has  no  sub¬ 
stance  that  will  resist  adversity ;  and  once  we  lose  our  present 
unchallenged  domination  in  Europe,  the  brief  world-political 
stage  of  our  history  will  come  to  an  end.” 

Only  by  assuming  truth  in  both  these  views  is  an  explanation 
found  for  Germany’s  present  recoil  from  World-Policy,  a  recoil 
which,  itself  the  fruit  of  new  conditions  on  the  Continent,  is 
influencing  Continental  relations  as  markedly  as  Weltpolitik  in 
its  braver  days  influenced  the  relations  of  Germany  to  England. 
It  is  a  puzzle  that  this  recoil  passes  unnoticed  in  England,  the 
country  most  concerned ;  and  that  the  present  betterment  of  rela¬ 
tions  should  be  ascribed  to  happy  accidents  :  the  successful  Balkan 
liquidation,  England’s  absorption  in  domestic  antagonisms, 
and  Herr  von  Jagow’s  beneficent  passivity.  These  factors 
have  played  parts  in  obliterating  Anglo-German  jealousies. 
But  the  chief  factor  is  that  European  pressure  on  Germany 
has  come  to  stay;  and  that  under  this  pressure  Weltpolitik, 
apparently  in  part  because  it  was  not  deeply  rooted  in  the 
national  consciousness,  has  had  to  go.  Tacitly,  Germany  has 
(1)  Zur  Weltpolitik  (Berlin,  1912;  p.  159). 
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renounced  the  demonstrative  activities  which  caused  the  Anglo- 
German  feud.  A  displacement  of  European  forces,  as  the  quoted 
pamphleteer  foresaw,  has  caused  the  cautious  men  who  rule  the 
Empire  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  side  of  safety  and  insurance. 
That  is  expressing  crudely  the  sum  of  the  vague  indications  which 
are  so  far  visible.  The  reversed  political  course  has  not  been 
proclaimed,  and  will  not  be.  But,  roughly,  it  is  true  to  say  that 
in  the  higher  guiding  of  the  Empire  the  notion  of  Concentration 
at  home  has  supplanted  the  Expansion  ambition  of  the  last  twenty 
years ;  and  that  this  change  is  already  visible  to  the  sharper 
unofficial  politicians ;  and  by  education  and  inspiration  is  being 
impressed  insensibly  on  the  public. 

Continuity  of  higher  policy  is  as  sacred  a  principle  here  as  in 
England;  it  is  publicly  worshipped  and  privately  ignored,  quite 
in  the  English  way.  For  that  reason  no  one  admits  that  the 
Empire  has  retraced  its  steps.  But  World-Policy,  if  not  re¬ 
pudiated,  has  lost  its  magic.  In  the  talk  of  politically  competent 
men ;  in  the  officially  guided  Press ;  even  in  demonstratively 
Nationalist  and  world-political  newspapers,  it  begins  to  play  a 
humbler  part,  or  continues  to  play  the  old  salient  part  with  a 
new,  unambitious  gloss  on  its  meaning.  It  ceases  to  be  an  end 
in  itself,  the  supreme  expression  of  national  creative  force,  and 
is  praised  as  a  safe,  tame  expedient  for  fortifying  Concentration 
at  home.  That  applies  to  expert  politicians  and  publicists.  In 
the  mass  of  Germans  the  change  is  expressed  only  by  a  rarer  use 
of  the  great  Weltpolitik  shibboleth.  The  mass  is  interested  in  the 
revived  competition  in  bayonets  and  pin-pricks  with  France  and 
Eussia,  and  imagines  that  it  sees  here  only  one  more  episode 
in  the  ancient  Continental  struggle.  It  has  not  so  far  realised 
consciously  that  this  purely  Continental  competition  has  deflected 
Imperial  policy  in  a  far  wider  domain. 

To  philosophic  German  statesmen  in  the  past  the  interaction  of 
European  policy  and  World-Policy  has  been  plain.  That  is  still 
so.  The  Empire  is  blest  with  timid  rulers  who,  seeing  the  uncer¬ 
tain  state  of  the  Continent,  will  take  no  risk  elsewhere;  who, 
like  wise  speculators  in  panic  times,  sacrifice  unhesitatingly  their 
doubtful  stocks  in  order  to  make  sure  of  holding  the  sound.  To 
these  statesmen  it  has  been  growing  plainer  during  the  past  few 
years  that  if  the  Empire  is  to  be  assured  of  absolute  safety  as 
against  the  alliance  of  France  and  Russia,  it  must  liquidate  every 
enterprise  that  might  weaken  the  military  and  economical  position 
at  home.  In  these  calculations  is  no  fear  of  immediate  conflict. 
The  European  position  is  satisfactory  enough ;  the  repudiation  by 
Herr  von  Jagow  of  the  panic-making  Kolnische  Zeitung  despatch 
of  March  2nd  was  honestly  meant.  Statesmen  are  not  concerned 
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with  French  or  Russian  plots,  but  with  remoter  considerations. 
They  ask  what  questions  are  ripening,  what  diplomatic  combina¬ 
tions  these  questions  bring,  what  forces  may  be  mustered? 
Although  approaching  these  matters  in  no  alarmist  spirit,  they 
are  not  reassured.  The  one  satisfactory  feature  is  Germany’s 
economical  and  cultural  lead.  Outside  Germany,  Germany’s 
interests  look  black.  There  is  unquestioned  growth  in  the  combined 
Franco-Russian  power ;  and  there  is  depreciated  value  in  the 
alliance  on  which  safety  depends.  There  is  the  antagonism  of 
England,  at  present  allayed  owing  mainly  to  Germany’s  recoil 
from  Weltpolitik,  but  likely  to  revive  if  Weltpolitik  is  resumed. 
Germany  sees  in  all  her  overseas  commitments,  however  innocent, 
sources  of  collision  with  England.  These  unfavourable  factors 
have  been  seen  for  some  years  ;  and  would  certainly  have  sooner  or 
later  affected  policy,  even  had  the  Near  Eastern  War  not  come 
with  its  increase  of  Slav  self-consciousness  and  its  Balkan  Con¬ 
federation  chimera.  The  Balkan  War  was  timely,  in  that  it 
induced  a  very  niggardly,  anti-militarist  Reichstag  to  vote  on  top 
of  the  Army  Increase  of  spring,  1912,  another  136,000  men. 
But  the  main  motive  for  the  increase,  the  Empire’s  shaken 
position  as  a  Continental  Power,  had  become  visible  a  year  or 
two  before.  Against  a  well-justified  faith  in  the  nation’s  own 
strength  were  rising  insistent  doubts  of  the  Alliance  system  on 
which  safety  depends ;  and  further  doubts  whether  in  some 
spheres  of  national  strength  the  opposing  group  is  not  getting 
dangerously  ahead.  From  these  doubts  to  a  decision  for  with- 
draw'al  and  conservation  was  one  unhesitating  step. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  all  German  policy  changes  should  be 
heralded  by  systematic  propaganda.  Hence  the  coming  of  the 
new  Concentration  policy  may  be  seen  in  the  Press.  Official  views 
get  quickly  into  the  minds  of  influential  publicists ;  appear  in 
inspired  newspapers ;  spread  from  these  to  neutral  organs ;  and 
at  last  seem  the  acceptable,  inevitable  thing  to  journals  which 
pride  themselves  on  oppositional  independence.  So  far,  no 
newspaper  dreams  of  repudiating  Weltpolitik.  But  there  are 
signs.  The  great  policy  gets  less  attention ;  complaint  is  heard 
of  its  barrenness,  the  cause,  of  course,  not  being  the  policy,  but 
the  mistakes  and  exaggerations  of  its  champions.  With  those 
with  whom  Weltpolitik  continues  in  favour,  it  is  a  new  Welt¬ 
politik  diluted  into  insipidity  with  the  flat  Concentration  liquor. 
The  note  here  required  has  been  officially  set.  On  May  1st 
the  Kolnische  Zeitung  printed  a  Berlin  despatch  which  bears 
unmistakable  signs  of  inspiration,  and  may  be  taken  as  the 
authentic  attitude  towards  Weltpolitik  of  Wilhelmstrasse.  This 
despatch  professes  that  W eltpolitik  is  as  much  alive  as  ever ;  but 
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it  proceeds  to  qualify  Weltpolitik  out  of  existence  on  the  ground 
of  the  Empire’s  unfavourable  position  in  Europe.  Weltpolitik  is 
“the  permanently  most  important  problem  of  Germany’s  present 
and  future.”  But  it  is  also,  after  all,  only  a  means  of  rearing 
on  German  soil  the  maximum  population — the  maximum  Army, 
that  is — to  surmount  the  disadvantages  of  the  Empire’s  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  “the  irremediable  disadvantages  which  are 
too  well  known.”  For  Germany,  it  is  argued,  W eltpolitik  has  been 
no  easy  thing.  She  has  had  trouble  in  projecting  a  clearly-defined 
world-political  vision  of  the  kind  that  came  easily  to  England, 
Russia,  and  France.  Even  Italy’s  position  has  been  easier. 
Germany  was  obliged  to  pursue  Weltpolitik,  because  that  ensures 
her  commerce,  and  helps  her  to  feed  her  concentrated  population. 
But  even  this  modest  Weltpolitik  is  checked  by  “the  most  im¬ 
portant  law  of  our  being,  the  keeping  unimpaired  of  the  political- 
military  security  of  our  Continental  position.”  Thanks  to  her 
armaments,  says  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Germany  has  now  got 
absolute  equality  in  the  world’s  economical  domains.  But  she 
must  abstain  from  pursuing  an  adventurous  policy  aimed  at 
gaining  political  entry  into  the  overseas  domains  of  the  older 
colonising  nations.  In  short,  though  the  inspired  despatch  does 
not  say  so,  Germany  is  “saturated”  wdth  territorial  Weltpolitik, 
as  Bismarck  declared  her  to  be  saturated  with  regard  to  Europe 
after  the  victory  over  France. 

This  humble  policy  is  naturally  not  paraded  as  new ;  and  the 
despatch,  though  everywhere  seen  to  be  official,  made  not  half 
the  stir  made  by  the  same  journal’s  irresponsible  war-scare  of 
two  months  before,  probably  because  it  was  discounted  by  an 
unobserved  change  in  public  opinion,  a  change  partly  due  to  the 
European  excitements  of  the  last  two  years,  partly  a  mere 
mechanical  reaction  against  earlier  world-political  extravagances. 
The  Kolnische  Zeitung  programme  fell  into  ready  hands.  Signs 
of  the  revulsion  are  everywhere.  The  doctrinaire  world-political 
agitation  which  flourished  up  to  1911  has  declined.  The  world- 
politicians  are  tired.  There  are  some,  once  untiring  in  Expan¬ 
sionist  zeal,  who  have  discovered  that  the  w^orld  at  home  counts, 
and  even  counts  the  most.  One  is  the  talented  world-politician, 
Prof.  Paul  Eohrbach.  Dr.  Rohrbach  lately  founded  a  journal, 
Das  Grossere  Deutschland,  with  a  distinctly  world-political  name. 
In  the  first  number  he  reasons  conclusively  that  for  Germany 
Expansion  possibilities  hardly  exist ;  that  Germany’s  future 
depends  mainly  upon  her  resources  at  home.  Later  he  printed 
from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  Neckar-Zeitung ,  Dr.  Jaeckh 
(also  a  world-politician  of  note),  a  declaration  that  Germany  has 
no  more  hope  of  colonial  territorial  expansion.  “German  Welt- 
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politik  can  be  built  up  only  on  the  foundation  of  an  assured 
Continental  policy.”  Weltpolitik  of  a  kind  is  practicable  in  the 
future,  but  only  as  the  last  stage  in  the  sequence  :  Concentration 
Policy,  World-Trade,  World-Policy.  Reasoning  like  this  may  be 
heard  from  other  world-politicians  who,  in  former  years,  would 
stoop  to  consider  nothing  humbler  than  the  Empire’s  pretensions 
in  North  Africa  or  the  Pan- British  plans  to  join  Egypt  with  India 
by  a  railway  across  Arabia  and  Persia.  The  stalw'arts  of  World- 
Policy,  if  any  are  left,  keep  silent ;  if  they  spoke  against  the  new 
heresy,  the  public  would  not  listen.  Like  the  British  public, 
it  thinks  of  only  one  subject  at  a  time;  and  the  Balkan  War, 
the  great  Army  Increases,  and  the  Russian  War  panic  together 
present  a  paramount  home  interest  against  which  World-Policy 
has  no  chance. 

The  recoil  from  World-Policy,  it  will  be  judged,  is  not  a  single 
statesman’s  invention  or  a  popular  caprice,  but  a  fact,  plain  in 
different  degrees  of  consciousness,  to  rulers  and  ruled.  The 
motives — at  least  those  of  the  rulers — deserve  examination.  They 
are  motives  wdiich  would  occur  only  to  men  who  regard  Con¬ 
tinental  forces  and  possibilities  from  a  remote  vision  point,  and 
think  rather  in  terms  of  history-books  than  of  newspapers.  These 
men  are  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  But  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  future.  They  see  that  Germany’s  superiority  as 
a  Continental  Power  among  Continental  Powers  is  well  main¬ 
tained.  But  measuring  present  alliances  and  possible  alliance 
combinations,  they  see  that  her  security  surplus  has  steadily 
declined.  The  Empire  cannot  stand  alone.  No  qualitative 
superiority  will  ensure  that.  It  needs  an  Alliance.  But  the 
Alliance  which  Germany  leads  has  ceased  to  be  the  absolutely 
reliable  combination  which  is  needed  to  repel  an  onslaught  from 
Russia  and  France.  The  Triplice,  as  far  as  wills  go,  is 
sound ;  and  the  confident  official  rhetoric  after  the  last  meeting 
of  Dr.  V.  Bethmann  Hollweg,  Count  Berchtold,  and  the  Marquis 
di  San  Giuliano  is  sincere.  No  one  expects  secession  by  Italy 
or  Austria.  Italy’s  heavy  sentimental  sacrifice  for  the  Alliance’s 
sake  is  a  guarantee  of  fidelity.  Good  faith  at  Vienna  is  dictated 
by  dire  necessity.  Of  ‘‘anti-German  velleities  in  Austria,”  given 
by  Bismarck  as  his  reason  for  not  blowing  up  the  bridge  to 
St.  Petersburg,  there  is  still  no  lack — witness  the  Slav  trend 
tow'ards  Russia,  M.  Geza  Polonyi’s  wnrds  in  the  Budapest  Diet, 
and  Count  Michael  Karolyi’s  coquetry  with  Paris.  But  Germany 
counts  on  official  Hungary  and  the  Hungarian  people  nursing  their 
old  Russophobe  sentiment.  The  Maramoros-Sziget  treason  pro¬ 
cess  is  pledge  of  that.  Slav  influence  on  Austrian  policy  formerly 
caused  more  fear ;  but  here  is  a  marked  change  in  favour  of  the 
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Alliance ;  and  the  Pan-Slav  intriguers  in  Austria  have  publicly 
confessed  their  defeat.  Five  years  ago  the  Czech  leader,  Dr. 
Kramarcz,  proclaimed  that  Kussia’s  domestic  policy  had  killed 
his  hope  of  diverting  Austria  Eussia- wards ;  and,  without  giving 
the  same  reason,  he  repeats  this  now.  Dr.  Kramarcz  sends  his 
confession  to  a  Russian  Slavophile  journal.*  After  all  the  attempts 
to  change  her  path,  Austria,  he  says,  is  no  more  than  a  German 
appendage,  a  State  “without  expansive  or  political  tendencies  ”  of 
its  own.  Fhe  recent  series  of  quarrels  with  Russia  has  finally 
tied  up  Austria  and  Germany ;  and  to-day  an  Austro-Eussian 
combination  is  no  more  feasible  than  Count  Witte’s  ingenious  plan 
of  a  union  of  the  three  greatest  Continental  Powers  for  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Austria.  “Every  man  who  understands  the  foundations 
of  European  policy  sees  clearly  that  Austria  and  Germany  are 
inseparable ;  that  to-day  the  two  Empires  represent  a  German 
policy  against  a  Slav  policy.” 

Naturally,  w'hen  even  foes  of  the  Austro-German  Alliance  haul 
down  the  flag,  statesmen  here  have  no  fear  of  Austrian  faith. 
The  doubts  that  trouble  them  concern  the  value  of  the  Austrian 
attachment.  Vienna’s  unquestioned  fidelity  is  no  proof  of  values. 
A  Russian  commentator  on  Kramarcz  says  grimly  that  “Austria 
is  faithful  to  Germany  as  the  stone  is  faithful  to  the  drowning 
man  round  whose  neck  it  is  tied  ”  ^ ;  and  though  this  plainly 
is  exaggeration,  it  expresses  roughly  some  German  fears.  The 
question  asked  in  Berlin  is  not  :  Is  Austria  willing?  but  :  Is  she 
able?  Dread  is  felt  that  even  if — as  indeed  most  expect — the 
Dual  Monarchy  remains  after  Francis  Joseph’s  impending  death, 
it  may  remain  as  a  crippled  State  during  peace,  ceasing  to  be 
an  effective  military  unit  for  war.  Berlin  keeps  up  a  brave  face 
over  the  political  instability,  the  financial  exhaustion,  the  absence 
of  State  and  national  consciousness  in  Vienna ;  but  its  feelings 
are  not  brave.  An  authoritative  German  admitted  this  to  me 
in  words  worth  summarising.  “Austria-Hungary  may  prove  to 
be  even  less  useful  than  as  negative,  neutralised  ally.  That  we 
must  prepare  for.  She  may  be  tbe  cause  of  conflicts  in  which, 
as  a  State-unit,  she  can  take  no  part.  Since  the  Balkan  Settle¬ 
ment  the  only  likely  cause  of  a  great  European  war  is  some  attempt 
from  within  or  without  to  liquidate  the  Austrian  Empire  on  lines 
of  racial  indebtedness.  The  first  principle  of  our  policy,  that 
Austria  must  be  safeguarded  against  dissolution  by  Russian 
attack,  is,  as  aim  of  policy,  unexceptionable.  But  consider  it 
as  a  formula  for  a  mutual  defence  Alliance,  such  as  the  Triple 
Alliance  ought  to  be  !  A  State  which  must  be  saved  from  dissolu¬ 
tion  is  the  object,  not  the  subject,  of  an  Alliance.  Germany  and 
(1)  Novoye  Zveno,  May  2nd.  (2)  Viedmosti,  Moscow,  May  4th. 
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Austria  are  getting  into  the  relation  of  nurse  and  child,  with  all 
the  responsibility  on  one  side  and  helplessness  on  the  other.” 
Views  like  this  appear  more  and  more  often  in  the  Press  of 
Germany,  of  Kussia,  and  of  Austria  itself.  Even  the  confident 
Pan-Germans  proclaim  as  reason  for  further  armaments  that 
Germany  must  rely  on  herself  alone.  Austria,  they  mean,  will 
fail.  Russian  newspapers^  write  as  confidently  about  ‘‘Austria’s 
Heritage  ”  as  they  used  to  write  about  Turkey’s  Heritage.  A 
Russian,  Lesghintseff,  has  produced  a  scheme  of  ‘‘race-gravitation 
of  Austro-Hungarian  regiments  in  war-time,”  showing  the  paths 
of  desertion  of  Slav  and  Italian  soldiers ;  and  a  further  scheme  for 
the  division  of  Austria  and  the  mutilation  of  Hungary  on  ‘‘  honest 
principles  of  race.”  Even  active  Austrian  Army  officers  produce 
novels  with  dissolution  prophecies,  and  get  court-martialled  for 
their  works.  These  dissolution  vaticinations  go  too  far  and  too  fast. 
But  they  reflect  a  sentiment  which  is  widespread  in  the  countries 
concerned ;  and  statesmen  here  take  this  sentiment  into  account, 
and  measure  accurately  the  numbing  influence  of  the  Austria’s 
Doom  doctrine  on  the  effectiveness  of  their  chief  ally  in  the  hour 
of  trial. 

With  the  dread  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  Germany  may  stand 
alone  is  the  conviction  that  the  anti-German  combination  has 
grown  more  threatening.  Among  diplomatists  and  in  the  Press 
may  be  noticed  a  radical  swing  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Dual 
Alliance.  This  is  due  to  a  revaluation  of  Russian  values.  The 
Russian  Peril  has  been  added  to,  without  replacing,  the  French. 
Three  years  ago  Russia  played  a  small  part  in  projections  of  the 
coming  Armageddon.  The  decisive  clash  was  to  come  in  the 
west  :  with  France  quickly  disposed  of,  the  squaring  of  accounts 
with  Russia  ,  as  far  as  these  were  not  earlier  squared  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  would  be  easy  work.  Officially,  Germany  keeps  to  her 
old  plan — the  War  Minister  told  the  Reichstag  on  the  8th  of  May 
that,  ‘‘owing  to  her  military,  geographical,  political,  and  also 
economical  position,  Germany  is  absolutely  compelled  to  take  the 
offensive  with  lightning  speed.”  But  the  Russian  war  alarm  has 
cast  on  this  policy  doubt.  At  least  in  the  public  mind.  From 
regarding  war  as  a  swift  attack  on  France,  with  slow  Russia 
groping  clumsily  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  Germans  have  taken  to 
regarding  the  struggle  as  primarily  Russo-German,  with  France 
making  a  painful  diversion  in  the  rear.  This  notion  has  done 
good  service  to  the  armaments  campaign.  The  Wehrverein 
propagandists  realise  the  higher  agitation  value  of  a  ‘‘devastating 
flood  of  half-Mongols.”  The  founder  of  this  association,  Major- 
General  Keim,  even  thinks  that  Russia,  slow-moving  as  she  is, 
(1)  Rusxkne  SIovo,  April  22nd. 
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might  cross  the  frontier  with  part  of  her  forces  at  once,  and  play 
havoc  with  Germany’s  uncompleted  mobilisation.^ 

Among  authoritative  Germans  the  strengthening  ,of  Russia 
causes  less  alarm  than  the  w'eakening  of  Austria-Hungary.  A 
plainly  inspired  statement  provoked  by  the  Kolnische  Zeitung 
scare  said  that  Russia’s  preparations  were  long  ago  knowm  ;  that  Ger¬ 
many  had  discounted  them  by  the  Army  Increase  of  1913.  Officials 
laughed  at  the  Russian  war  panic.  It  is  true,  none  the  less,  that 
military  and  political  circles  have  modified  the  disparaging  views 
of  Russia’s  strength  which  they  held  five  or  six  years  ago  ;  and  that 
they  feel  real  apprehensions  as  to  developments  in  the  next  ten 
years.  To  foreign  observers  Russia’s  present  condition  is  a 
mystery.  Tested  by  the  test  principles  applicable  in  other 
countries,  Russia’s  state  vitality  ought  to  be  even  lower  than  it 
w^as  five  years  ago.  In  these  years  the  course  of  Russian  internal 
politics  has  certainly  been  more  vicious  and  wasteful  than  at  any 
time  in  history.  Russians  themselves  paint  appalling  pictures  of 
unfitness  and  disorganisation.  They  present  the  present  course 
as  a  wholly  negative,  destructive  reaction  without  even  the  pose 
of  reactionary  ideology  which  dignified  retrograde  politics  in  pre¬ 
constitutional  days.  But  this  test  does  not  work.  Beside  political 
unfitness  are  marked  signs  of  awakening  social  and  economical 
initiative,  which  the  incorrigible  State  power  in  vain  seeks  to 
retard.  Though  Russia’s  Government,  instead  of  concentrating 
national  forces,  thus  marches  awuy  from  the  Russian  people,  the 
Russian  national  revival,  limited  as  it  is,  may  be  considered  a 
peril.  Germany  cannot  rely  on  the  persistence  of  internal  dis¬ 
union.  She  cannot  be  sure  that  in  case  of  w^ar  Russian  society 
wuuld  resume  the  attitude  of  1904,  render  voluntarily  no  help, 
and  exploit  the  State’s  necessities  for  subversive  aims.  Indications 
are  rather  to  the  contrary.  Passing  over  the  Tsar’s  Empire  is  a 
wave  of  Nationalist  consciousness  which  has  already  in  part 
obliterated  the  division  line  between  Reaction  and  Reform.  Even 
the  Judo-Internationalist  Progressive  parties  give  way  before  it. 
After  having  relied  for  a  centurj^  for  safety  on  Russian  disunion, 
Germans  dread  that  on  outbreak  of  war  this  Nationalist  wuve 
might  sweep  Russia  info  patriotic  union,  and  that  the  newly 
awakened  energies  of  Russian  society  might  for  once  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State.  Russia  is  not  now  aggressive — the  adven¬ 
turers,  from  whom  in  the  end  policy  depends,  are  concerned  with 
nearer  interests.  But  far-seeing  policy  guards  against  contingencies  ; 
and  Germany  must  measure  her  Russian  antagonist  not  by  the 
mean  scale  of  1904.  She  has  to  prepare  against  a  possible, 
never  yet  realised  Russia,  a  genuine  State  synthesis  such  as  she 

M)  Der  Tag,  March  8th. 
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is  herself,  which  would  concentrate  all  public  and  private  re¬ 
sources  against  a  foreign  foe. 

This  possibility — that  the  Empire  may  be  faced  with  enemies 
more  powerful  than  ever,  and  yet  be  without  allies — is  in  German 
minds ;  and  it  explains  misgivings  as  to  the  future  which,  judged 
superficially,  seem  inconsistent  with  official  optimism  as  to 
European  peace.  Germany  does  not  doubt  of  peace — for  the 
present.  But  she  expects  the  persistence  of  historical  rivalries — 
Dr.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg’s  speech  introducing  the  Army  In¬ 
crease  Bill  last  year  shows  her  view — and  she  has  no  great  faith 
in  the  persistence  of  the  non-ethical  restraints  which  at  the  present 
moment  keep  her  rivals  quiet.  Her  statesmen  see  that  peace  is 
maintained  by  a  complex  of  imperative  factors  in  w'hich  human 
betterment  strivings  and  enlightened  self-interest  play  no  part. 
The  main  peace-keeping  factor  is  that  Europe  is  nearer  than  at 
any  past  time  to  a  stable  military  equilibrium ;  that  there  is 
salutary  knowledge  on  both  sides  that  these  can  be  no  certainty 
of  victory.  This  equilibrium  and  this  conviction  depend  upon  the 
elfectiveness  in  battle  of  the  component  States  of  the  two 
Alliances.  What  would  happen  if  the  equilibrium  were  disturbed 
no  one  can  say.  The  Pan-German  League  preaches  that,  as  it 
is,  France  and  Russia  are  preparing  to  attack  Germany  and 
Austria ;  and  few  here  doubt  that  if  Austria-Hungary  were 
neutralised  by  disorder  or  race  desertions,  war  with  France  and 
Russia  would  begin  at  once.  Germans,  though  making  no  pre¬ 
tence  to  stand  morally  above  their  neighbours,  w’ill  not  admit  that 
this  situation  holds  good  both  ways ;  that  if  the  Triple  Alliance 
became  unquestionably  stronger  than  the  Dual,  it  too  would  attack. 
They  differentiate  the  two  Alliances  by  the  fact  that  while  the  Dual 
does  not  accept  the  present  territorial  status,  there  is  no  French  or 
Russian  province  which  Germany  would  take  as  a  gift — unless, 
indeed,  she  received  it  “evacuated”  (of  its  population)  as  an 
unshrinking  expansionist^  wants.  Inevitably  to  statesmen  who 
thus  reason,  the  present  displacement  of  force  from  Triple  to 
Dual  Alliance — the  threat  to  Austria  from  race  centrifugalism, 
the  Russian  recovery,  the  revival  of  French  confidence — comes  as 
a  shock ;  and  without  admitting  any  pressing  fears,  these  states¬ 
men  are  not  in  a  happy  mood.  Their  justifiable  satisfaction  with 
the  Empire’s  flourishing  state  is  poisoned  by  reflections  on  the 
accident  which  w'edged  it  between  the  most  powerful  Continental 
races,  and  gave  it  no  hope  of  a  racially  homogeneous,  dependable 
ally,  in  arms  and  economical  resources  equal  to  itself.  Seen  in  this 
light,  the  complaint  of  Pan-Germans  that  the  present  Emperor 
failed  to  renew  the  Neutrality  Treaty,  and  thus  blew  up  Bis- 
(1)  Daniel  Frymann.  Wenn  ich  der  Kaiser  War.  (Leipzig,  1912,  p.  141.) 
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marck’s  bridge  to  St.  Petersburg,  is  easily  understood.  But  sound 
thinkers  realise  that  Germany  would  not  be  permanently  guarded 
by  this  makeshift  expedient  against  perils  from  a  race-antagonism 
which  is  in  the  very  nature  of  European  history.  A  remedy  other 
than  dependence  on  the  goodwill  of  neighbours  must  some  day 
be  sought. 

In  seeking  a  remedy  Germany  has  an  uncommonly  difficult 
task.  The  essence  of  this  task  is  time.  She  has  to  choose  between 
immediate,  dangerous  action  and  deliberate,  dangerous  postpone¬ 
ment.  She  must  either  extinguish  at  once  the  dreaded  Franco- 
Eussian  superiority,  taking  her  chance  with  her  allies,  before  it 
goes  too  far ;  or  she  must  take  the  risk  of  losing  Austria  after 
Francis  Joseph’s  death,  and  prepare  to  face  later  perils  by  a 
comprehensive  system  of  fortification  at  home.  Either  war — or 
Concentration.  It  is  because  Germany  has  made  the  second 
choice  that  the  policy  of  overseas  expansion  at  the  expense  of 
other  countries  has  be^  grimly  abandoned,  and  the  era  of  Welt- 
politik  properly  so  called  wound  up.  The  choice  of  alternatives 
probably  did  not  cause  Dr.  v.  Bethmann  Hollweg  one  more  of 
the  political  sleepless  nights  of  which  he  lately  complained.  The 
preventive  war  notion  is  in  disfavour.  It  has  merits  only  for 
indifferent  politicians  like  General  v.  Bernhardi,  who  imagines  that 
the  inevitable  war  will  come  next  year,  and  wants  diplomatists 
“  so  to  shape  the  political  situation  that  we  can  begin  the  necessary 
w^ar  under  favourable  general  conditions  of  offence.”  Responsible 
statesmen  summarily  reject  this  reasoning.  All  are  under  the 
influence  of  Bismarckian  precepts — even  where  the  Bismarckian 
spirit  is  lost — and  Bismarck  suras  himself  up  as  grundsdtzlicher 
Gegner  von  Prdventivkriegen.  He  opposed,  he  claimed,  such 
plans  in  1867  (the  Luxemburg  trouble) ;  and  in  1875 ;  and  in  his 
last  years  he  opposed  the  preventive  war  propaganda  of  the 
Waldersee  clique.  A  Pan-German  writer  recommends  preventive 
wars  on  the  ground  that  the  Franco-German  conflict  had  such  a 
character  ;  but  this  view  is  mistaken  ;  there  failed  the  characteristic 
of  the  real  preventive  war,  the  desire  to  destroy  a  growing  neigh¬ 
bour  suspected  of  aggressive  designs  before  the  neighbour’s  growth 
goes  far  enough  to  justify  him  in  executing  the  designs.  After 
war  had  broken  out  Bismarck — probably  in  good  faith,  despite 
the  Ems  despatch — told  the  representatives  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  that  he  had  differed  from  politicians  who  argued 
against  attempts  to  prevent  the  war  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
inevitable.  He  had  at  one  time  hoped  for  changes  in  French 
conditions  which  would  make  a  w^ar  needless.  Bismarck’s  views 
on  preventive  wars  are  held  by  all  responsible  German  public  men. 
These  know  that  wars  motived  by  nothing  better  than  fear  of  an 
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enemy’s  growth  in  population  and  in  wealth  have  no  preventive 
virtues.  If  the  Dual  Alliance,  they  reason,  must  at  some  future 
date  be  too  strong  in  men  and  money  for  Germany’s  safety,  a 
preventive  war,  even  if  immediately  successful,  would  fail.  It 
would  be  followed  by  a  war  of  retaliation  whenever  the  growth  of 
population  and  wealth  reached  dimensions  which  guaranteed 
success.  Nothing  is  more  chimerical  than  the  design  to  check 
by  war  a  rival’s  growth. 

Once  the  preventive  remedy  is  ruled  out,  Germany  is  thrown 
back  upon  the  policy  of  home  fortification,  the  policy  which  is 
compelling  her  to-day  to  shorten  her  extra-European  commit¬ 
ments.  This  decision,  even  if  imposed  by  circumstances,  may  be 
praised  as  wise.  It  accords  with  national  history  and  tradition. 
The  source  of  German  success  lay  not  in  demonstrative,  imagina¬ 
tive  expansion  plans,  but  in  the  laborious,  meticulous  creation  and 
reclamation  of  the  Prussian  State.  What  was  true  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  true  to-day ;  and  the  truth  is  generally  seen.  Germany 
realises  that  by  the  location  of  her  territor\%  her  poor  soil,  the 
character  of  her  people,  and  the  political  fissures  which  still  yawn 
as  heritage  of  her  divided  past,  she  is  not  one  of  those  happy 
States  spoiled  by  Nature  which  can  afford  to  take  risks.  She 
cannot,  as  her  Eussian  rival  does,  live  wastefully,  unfitly,  and 
dishonestly,  and  yet  survive  and  even  in  a  rude  way  flourish. 
She  is  kept  in  health  and  greatness  only  by  the  pressure  of  all 
conserving  forces.  In  the  application  to  politics  of  this  principle 
of  her  being  she  sees  the  one  hopeful  means  of  escape  from 
coming  international  embarrassments.  The  task  even  then  is 
hard.  She  has  a  falling  birth-rate,  a  small  patch  of  mostly  inferior 
soil  already  far  more  thickly  peopled  than  any  other  great  Con¬ 
tinental  land  ;  and  she  is  next  door  to  a  world-Empire  like  Eussia, 
with  the  highest  rate  of  increase,  with  room  in  Europe  alone  for 
six  times  Germany’s  numbers.  The  contrast  is  dispiriting.  But 
from  the  past  Germany  draws  hope.  She  has  already  once  seen, 
as  result  of  the  squandering  and  neglect  of  her  rival’s  men,  land, 
and  opportunities,  a  complete  change  of  roles.  Living  Germans 
remember  Prussia  as  a  vassal  State  of  Nicholas  I. ;  ten  years  ago 
Eussia  was  a  vassal  State  of  Germany.  The  change  was  the  fruit 
of  higher  German  statesmanship  and  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
German  people,  both  factors  of  superiority  more  marked  now  than 
they  were  seventy  years  ago.  To-day  Eussia  again  raises  her 
head.  But  it  is  yet  in  doubt  whether  the  new  enterprise  and  social 
ferment  are  the  beginnings  of  abiding  progress  or  merely  con¬ 
vulsive  reactions  against  general  stagnation,  like  the  imposing 
activities  of  the  Witte  era.  Whichever  be  the  case,  Germany 
has  need  for  care.  Only  by  accumulating  armaments  on  a  vaster 
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scale  than  has  hitherto  been  possible,  and  by  providing  for  these 
armaments  a  broader  economical  basis  can  she  face  the  future 
with  hope. 

The  first  visible  expression  of  this  new  German  policy  must  be 
greater  armaments  on  land.  This  development  is  inevitable  ;  and 
it  is  now  being  actively  prepared  for.  The  big  armaments  agitators 
proclaim  that  France  can  no  longer  keep  up  with  Germany ; 
Three  Years’  Service  is  France’s  last  effort,  and  that  this  effort 
will  not  long  be  maintained.  Of  Eussia’s  ability  to  compete  less 
is  heard.  The  question  now  being  discussed  is  whether  the 
inevitable  Army  Increase  Bill  will  come  next  autumn,  next  spring, 
or  after  a  brief  respite.  Government  denials  have  been  issued, 
no  doubt  in  good  faith ;  but  they  refer  to  specific  newspaper 
rumours,  or  otherwise  are  carefully  qualified  in  regard  to  time. 
Similar  denials — in  the  shape  of  assertions  that  the  Army  had 
everything  it  wanted — preceded  the  great  increases  of  1912  and 
1913.  Some  put  down  the  denials  and  their  non-observance  to 
the  fact  that  the  Government — the  Chancellor,  that  is,  and  the 
Prussian  Ministry  of  War — are  not  the  source  of  armaments 
plans,  but  come  on  the  scene,  after  the  main  issue  is  settled, 
merely  to  elaborate,  finance,  and  justify  to  the  Bundesrat  and 
Eeichstag.  The  present  public  armaments  agitation  is  strong. 
The  Pan-German  League,  the  Wehrverem,  and  all  the  “politicis¬ 
ing  officers  ausser  Dienst,"  complained  of  in  the  Eeichstag  on 
the  5th  of  May,  are  busy  with  tongues  and  pens;  and  there  is 
the  usual  suspicion  that  behind  them  stand  more  potent  influences. 
(The  Minister  of  War  has  again  told  the  Eeichstag  that  the 
Army  Administration  is  not  connected  with  the  Wehrverem,  and 
added  that  the  Administration  sympathised  with  the  Wehrverein's 
essential  aims.)  The  Pan-German  League’s  plan,  as  propounded 
by  Major-General  Keim  and  Admiral  Breusing,  is  for  an  increase 
in  the  conscript  contingent  of  45,000  men,  providing  with 
two  years’  service  an  Army  Increase  of  90,000,  This,  after  the 
last  two  years’  crescendo,  is  modest.  It  is  justified  with  the 
calculation  that  the  45,000,  neither  more  nor  less,  would  make 
universal  service  a  reality.  General  von  Falkenhayn  reports  that 
the  surplus  of  fit  men  is  38,000.  Experts  doubt  whether  Ger¬ 
many,  in  view  of  falling  birth-rate  and  increase  of  urbanisation, 
can  materially  strengthen  her  Army  without  lowering  the  present 
high  standard  of  fitness,  which  assumes  54  per  cent,  of  men 
to  be  fit,  as  against  the  72  per  cent,  of  France.  Greater 
obstacles  are  the  anti-Militarist  Eeichstag  and  the  money  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Eeichstag  is  in  no  mood  for  voting  more  soldiers.  No 
doubt  in  the  end  it  would  reluctantly  follow  a  Government  lead ; 
but  fear  of  the  contrary  does  not  deter  the  armaments  agitators  who 
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reason  that  a  rejected  Army  Increase  Bill,  apart  from  its  defence 
values,  would  give  good  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  the  present 
unworthy  Eeichstag.  On  score  of  finance  there  are  objections 
everywhere,  but  particularly  in  South  Germany,  The  lead  was 
taken  four  months  ago,  when  Baron  von  Hertling,  the  Premier 
of  Bavaria,  expressed  himself  against  further  armaments  outlay. 
This  has  been  followed  by  a  tour  round  the  South  German  Courts 
by  Dr.  Kiihn,  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Treasury.  The  motive  of 
the  tour  was  officially  described  as  politeness ;  it  is  everywhere 
understood  to  have  been  made  in  preparation  for  a  new  Financial 
Eeform,  which  means  another  Army  Increase.  The  resignation 
of  the  thrifty  Herr  von  Gessler,  Wurttemberg’s  Minister  of 
Finance,  is  ascribed  to  obduracy  on  this  point.  A  Bavarian  official 
newspaper  has  since  attacked  General  Keim,  and  described  as 
“utterly  grotesque”  his  demand  for  a  milliard  of  marks  fresh 
expenditure.  The  agitators  reply  that  the  Empire  can  bear  still 
heavier  taxation ;  and  this  is  true,  the  trouble  being  to  apportion 
the  burden  in  a  Eeichstag  where  parties  largely  represent  con¬ 
flicting  pocket  interests.  Immediate  prospects  are  doubtful,  but 
in  the  end  the  agitators  will  win,  this  not  merely  because  they 
are  clever  and  untiring,  but  because  also  their  extravagant  demands 
run  in  a  real-political  channel.  The  policy  of  concentrating  re¬ 
sources  must  inevitably  express  itself  in  bigger  battalions. 
Close  observers  of  European  tendencies  feel  no  doubt  that  arma¬ 
ments  competition  will  go  very  much  further ;  that  it  can  be 
stopped  only  by  real  national  exhaustion — which,  despite  popular 
rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  is  still  far  off. 

To  keep  this  exhaustion-limit  receding  as  war  preparations 
advance  is  the  aim  of  the  new  Concentration  policy.  Germany, 
threatened  though  remotely  with  an  arrest  of  development  such 
as  France  stagnates  under,  w^ants  more  men  for  soldiering  and 
for  money-making.  For  thirty  years  this  necessity  has  been 
obscured  by  Social  Policy,  which  dealt  in  qualities,  not  in  quanti¬ 
ties.  Now  comes  an  ethically  retrograde,  but  for  defence  inevit¬ 
able,  era  of  National  Policy  which  deals  primarily  in  quantities. 
The  heaping  up  of  men  and  of  economical  resources  is  an 
imperative  need.  The  State’s  efforts  will  be  directed  to  checking 
what  little  emigration  remains ;  to  increasing  the  rate  of  birth ; 
to  resettling  the  country ;  to  producing  and  keeping  alive  more 
men  and  men  of  more  combative  breed.  Probably  the  careful 
but  unimaginative  statesmen  now  in  power  have  no  comprehen¬ 
sive  programme  in  this  sense.  But  policy,  as  Bismarck  said, 
realises  itself.  Ostensibly  to  meet  present  needs,  statesmen  are 
taking  measures  of  precisely  the  kind  that  would  be  dictated 
by  a  reasoned  policy  of  conservation  and  increase  of  strength.  The 
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decline  in  population  increase  rate  is  before  the  Eeichstag.  Since 
1875  the  birth-rate  has  fallen  from  42  to  29 ;  the  Berlin  rate,  an 
index  of  urban  conditions  generally,  has  fallen  to  half.  In  the 
Reichstag  is  a  Bill  which  deals  with  medical  aspects  of  this.  A 
more  effective  remedy  is  sought  in  re-peopling  the  land.  This 
question,  too,  has  emerged  from  the  mere  Social  Policy  stage ; 
it  engages  the  brains  of  world-politicians  who  years  ago  dreamed 
only  of  land  in  Asia  and  Africa;  and  it  will  soon  become  a 
national  cult.  The  arcanum  of  Imperial  policy  is  found  in  Herr 
von  Kiderlen-Waechter’s  “peasant  villages,  peasant  villages  up 
to  the  Russian  frontier.”  The  Land  Question  is  being  taken  up 
by  the  State  Governments,  by  parties,  and  by  active  associations. 
In  the  Prussian  Diet  is  a  Government  Bill  limiting  the  right  of 
Entail;  another  which  provides  for  “home  colonisation”;  a 
third  which  establishes  State  control  over  partitions  of  land ;  and 
gives  the  State  power  to  intervene  in  impending  land  transfers, 
and  to  purchase  from  would-be  vendors  on  the  same  terms  as 
they  have  agreed  on  with  private  purchasers.  Both  the  National 
Liberal  and  the  People’s  Party  have  submitted  Bills  which  pro¬ 
vide  on  a  large  scale  for  Land  Settlement.  The  best  brains  of 
the  Empire  are  at  work  in  the  new  “  Society  for  Furthering  Home 
Colonisation.”  This  Society’s  congress  in  April  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  all  the  State  Departments  concerned.  The 
colonisation  of  w’aste  land  with  urban  Unemployed  on  economical 
principles  is  being  proved  possible  by  the  Home  Colonisation 
Society,  an  executive  organisation  founded  by  the  late  Reichstag 
member,  Kaphengst  von  Kohlow.  On  a  small  scale  the  State  of 
Oldenburg  is  working  wonders  in  reclaiming  its  bogs  by  electricity 
generated  with  turf  on  the  spot.  Experts  say  that  with  a 
moderate  outlay,  to  be  returned  in  short  time,  200,000  persons 
may  every  year  be  returned  to  the  land.  Although  vested  interests 
are  roughly  treated  by  the  new  Land  Bills,  notably  by  the  land 
partition  Bill,  there  is  no  controversy  on  the  essential  question. 
In  the  Home  Colonisation  Society,  Conservatives  and  Socialists 
sit  side  by  side.  Germany  finds  here  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
National  Policy.  Her  people  see  the  vanity  of  the  present  shift¬ 
less  armaments  agitation  which  measures  only  immediate  re¬ 
sources,  and  thinks  success  achieved  whenever  a  hand  to  mouth 
Financial  Reform  is  dragged  through  a  reluctant  Reichstag. 
They  admit  that  the  armaments  competition  will  not  soon  cease ; 
and  that  the  final  decision  will  favour  the  State  which  husbands 
most  thriftily  the  fundamental  sources  of  national  power. 

To  this  extent  Germany  has  abandoned  Weltpolitik  and  recoiled 
on  herself.  The  abler  men  do  not  doubt  her  wisdom ;  and  by 
the  majority  the  pains  of  what  in  reality  is  a  serious  operation 
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are  hardly  felt.  This  may  be  understood.  With  most  Germans, 
as  Dr.  Peters  insists,  W eltpolitik  is  a  phrase,  which  has  been  on 
the  tongue  but  not  in  the  consciousness ;  and  W eltpolitik  has 
further  lost  its  original  higher  sense,  and  has  become  mistakenly 
identified  with  commercial  enterprise  overseas.  Germans  notice 
this  confusion.  “Figures  alone,”  says  one,  “make  no  world- 
politic  ;  the  world-political  spirit  does.  We  have  great  exports 
and  imports ;  we  build  ships ;  we  produce  in  vast  quantity  coal, 
iron,  machines,  and  textiles ;  the  one  thing  w'e  lack  is  this 
world-political  spirit.”^  Those  who  think  that  World-Policy  is 
trade  wull  not  feel  the  present  withdrawal — a  still  greater  over¬ 
sea  trade  must  result  from  concentration  of  greater  population 
on  a  narrow  soil.  Also  the  more  ambitious,  who  thought  of 
World-Policy  as  dominion  and  power,  have  had  their  disillusions. 
World-Policy  had  ceased  to  pay.  Patriotic  wTiters  draw  balances 
in  the  sense  of  the  Net  Profits  of  Imperial  Policy,  compiled  by 
Reventlow  and  Class,  showing  Germany’s  influence  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  be  minimal  wdien  measured  by  her  armaments  and  by  her 
unquestioned  superiority  in  nearly  every  domain  to  most  of  her 
rivals.  This  German  complaint,  backed  by  contrasts,  is  still 
heard  on  all  sides  : — 

•'France,”  writes  a  German  in  the  Neue  Freie  Pressed  “consolidates  her 
dominion  in  Algiers  and  her  influence  in  Syria;  she  wins  Madagascar,  Tunis, 
Cochinchina,  Morocco;  she  gains  the  most  powerful  alliances  on  sea  and 
land;  she  decides  the  Algeciras  Conference;  influences  Europe’s  decisions; 
and  exerts  an  influence  equal  to  and  sometimes  greater  than  is  exerted  by  any 
neighbouring  State. 

“At  the  same  time  Germany  starts  in  possession  of  European  hegemony; 
is  spared  internal  convulsions ;  wins  through  the  merit  of  her  citizens  second 
place  in  world-economy;  attains  almost  double  the  prosperity  of  France; 
expends  annually  on  public  aims  tw’o  and  a  half  times  the  French  war 
indemnity  .  .  .  but  remains  excluded  from  two  continents  without  any 
increase  except  through  private  initiative;  and  sees  her  influence  sink  to 
the  limit  of  that  of  a  first-class  Power.” 

In  withdrawing  with  such  reflections,  Germany  makes  no 
confession  of  ultimate  failure.  She  knows  that  the  ultimate 
possession  of  the  overseas  world  is  not  necessarily  decided  over¬ 
seas.  The  way  to  Africa  and  China  lie  through  Paris  and 
Warsaw.  Careful  men  realise,  too,  that  Berlin  is  the  key  to 
the  Empire’s  own  very  modest  colonies ;  that  for  defeat  by 
France  and  Russia,  not  merely  the  Reichsland,  but  also  the 
African  colonies  would  be  the  penalty.  Those,  therefore,  who 
still  cling  to  the  W eltpolitik  catchword  are  consoled  by  the 
reasoning  that  in  a  conservative  sense  W eltpolitik  is  still  alive. 

(1)  Der  deutsche  Gedanke  in  der  Welt,  von  Dr.  Paul  Bohrbach,  p.  77. 
(Diisseldorf  und  Leipzig,  1913.) 

(2)  Quoted  in  from  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  April  22nd. 
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In  SO  far  as  Germany’s  struggles  for  an  active  World-Policy 
have  been  a  challenge  to  Great  Britain,  the  present  withdrawal 
ought  to  bring  at  least  a  negative  relief.  The  better  relations 
already  attained  are  no  accident.  But  the  withdrawal  does  not 
in  itself  necessarily  mean  lasting  good  relations.  The  new 
policy  abates  direct  rivalry  with  ourselves ;  but  this  abatement 
comes  from  only  one  cause  :  Germany’s  greater  rivalry  with  her 
territorial  neighbours ;  and  our  ever-growing  solidarity  with  these 
neighbours  may  create  sharp  Anglo-German  oppositions  in 
matters  in  which  we  are  not  primarily  concerned.  We  need 
expect  no  positive  naval  relief.  The  Navy  Law  programme 
holds  good.  We  are,  however,  rid  of  the  fear  of  an  extended 
naval  programme  such  as  (despite  German  denials,  made  for  the 
time  being  in  good  faith)  would  be  certain  were  it  not  for  the 
growing  pressure  on  the  Empire  at  home.  The  Army  increase 
of  1913  (not  to  mention  the  inevitable  further  increase)  has  made 
a  supplementary  construction  programme  out  of  the  question. 
If,  as  seems  likely,  Germany’s  relations  to  the  Dual  Alliance 
grow  worse,  she  cannot  express  in  the  form  of  extra  ships  her 
resentment  at  our  union  with  her  rivals.  To  this  limited  extent 
the  recoil  from  Weltpolitik  must  prove  a  considerable  profit  to 
our  Imperial  policy.  Bobf.rt  Crozter  Long. 
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“Siu,  we  are  called  Separatists,  we  are  denounced  as  such  (cheers).  I  am 
grateful  for  having  my  assertion  supported  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
in  that  semi-articulate  manner  they  find  so  congenial — we  are  called  Separa¬ 
tists  because  we  wish  to  give  effect  to  national  aspirations  in  Ireland 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  and  with  supreme  regard  to  the  unity 
of  the  Empire.  Lord  Salisbury,  as  head  of  a  Conservative  Government, 
was  content  to  stand  before  the  country,  leaving  in  Ireland  a  Lord-Lieutenant 
who  was  prepared  to  give  satisfaction,  reasonable  satisfaction,  as  we  are, 
to  national  aspirations,  and  was  content  to  go  to  the  Guildhall  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  say  that  everything  in  the  way  of  local  self-government 
ought  to  be  conceded  to  Ireland  which  was  consistent  with  the  unity 
of  the  Empire.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  Tory  Lord-Lieutenant  may  dally, 
as  he  pleases,  with  the  sirens  of  Home  Rule,  and  that  when  a  General 
Election  is  pending,  a  Tory  Prime  Minister  may  regard  the  entertainment 
of  a  Home  Rule  Policy  as  no  objection  whatever  to  placing  unbounded 
confidence  in  a  Tory  Lord-Lieutenant.  But,  when  the  election  is  over,  when 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  gone,  and  when  Liberals  declare  that  they  desire 
to  meet  the  national  aspirations  of  Ireland  with  a  reasonable  and  safe 
satisfaction — they,  forsooth,  they  are  to  be  denounced  as  Separatists.” — Mr. 
Gladstone,  House  of  Commons,  February  llth,  1888. 

I  have  taken  the  unusual  course  of  placing  a  lengthy  quotation 
at  the  head  of  an  article,  from  a  desire  to  bring  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  public,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  a  fact  of  the 
gravest  importance  which  has  all  but  faded  from  public  memory 
because  it  is  too  distant  to  be  wdthin  the  recollection  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  which  has  arisen  since  its  occurrence^  and  too  recent  to  be 
recorded  in  the  annals  even  of  contemporaneous  history. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  words  must  come  as  a  revelation  to  men  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  the  Tory  Party  as  the  protagonists  of  the  Union 
on  which  “all  our  happiness  depends,”  as  the  defenders  through 
thick  and  thin  of  what  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  called  “  the  citadel  of 
the  Union.”  When  Mr.  Balfour  the  other  day  described  his  life’s 
work  as  one  long,  untiring  effort  through  thick  and  thin  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Union,  he  must,  for  the  moment,  have  forgotten  the 
Tory- Parnell  Alliance  of  1885,  which  he  himself  thus  described  in 
a  speech  he  delivered  at  Manchester  on  December  15th,  1887, 
when  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  height  of  the  Coercionist 
regime  in  that  country  : — 

“The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  vital  and  essential  difference 
between  the  temporary  and  casual  alliance  which  occurred  in  1885 
between  the  Tory  and  the  Irish  Parties,  and  the  complete  fusion 
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and  identification  of  interests  which  has  now  occurred  between 
the  Radicals  and  that  same  Irish  Party.” 

The  Alliance  in  1885  between  the  Tory  and  the  Irish  National 
Party  may  be  thus  succinctly  described.  Throughout  the  whole 
Parliament  of  1880  to  1885,  the  Tories  and  the  Irish  Party  acted 
in  close  combination  except  on  the  subject  of  Coercion  for  Ireland. 
To  give  a  few  illustrations  of  this  unity  of  action  of  Tory  and 
Nationalist  Parties  :  in  1882  there  was  a  division  on  the  closure. 
The  Ministry  escaped  by  a  majority  of  39.  On  May  13th,  1884, 
on  a  division  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  the  Ministerial 
majority  sank  to  28.  On  February  27th,  1885,  on  another  vote 
of  censure  division,  the  Ministerial  majority  was  reduced  to  13. 
On  May  13th,  1885,  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  intended  to  propose  the  re-enactment  of  certain  “valuable 
and  equitable  provisions”  of  the  Crimes  Act,  1882,  but  on  Monday, 
June  8th,  1885,  came  the  division  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Budget  Bill,  when  the  Government  was  defeated  by  an  Irish 
majority — the  majority  being  twelve,  forty-one  Irish  Nationalists 
themselves  voting  in  that  majority.  Lord  Salisbury  then  became 
Prime  Minister  for  the  first  time,  and  Mr.  Balfour  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  go  into  the 
lobby  to  vote  against  a  Liberal  Ministry  about  the  proposed 
Coercion  until  there  was  an  assurance — definite,  complete,  un¬ 
mistakable — that  there  would  be  no  Coercion  from  their 
successors.  ' 

As  Mr.  Parnell  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February 
13th,  1888,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  the  Conservative  Whip 
and  Patronage  Secretary  of  the  day  gave  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
a  promise  that  if  the  Tories  came  into  power  the  Coercion  Act 
should  not  be  renewed.  The  Tories  came  into  power,  Coercion  was 
at  once  dropped.  Lord  Carnarvon,  a  statesman  who  had  carried 
Federation  in  Canada,  and  had  tried  to  carry  it  in  South  Africa, 
who  had  sent  an  article  a  few  months  previously  by  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  appealing  to  the  Conservative  Party  to  carry  Home 
Rule,  for  publication  to  the  editor  of  the  National  Review,  who, 
so  far  back  as  1874,  had  expressed  himself  favourably  to  the  claims 
of  Ireland  for  self-government,  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  with 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

Tiord  Carnarvon  on  the  6th  July,  1885,  as  Lord-Lieutenant, 
adopted  a  course  so  unusual  as  almost  to  be  without  a  precedent. 
He  addressed  the  House  of  Lords  and  unfolded  the  Irish  policy 
of  the  new  Government,  which  was  an  indignant  repudiation  of 
the  system  of  Coercion.  “Why,”  he  said,  “should  we  not  try 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  miserable  habit  and  come  to 
some  better  solution?”  He  then  hinted  at  the  “better  solution.” 
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“Just,”  he  said,  “as  I  have  seen  in  English  Colonies  across  the 
sea  a  combination  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  settlers  bound 
together  in  loyal  obedience  to  the  law  and  the  Crown,  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  so  I  cannot 
conceive  that  there  is  any  irreconcilable  bar  here  in  their  native 
home  and  in  England  to  the  unity  and  amity  of  the  two  nations. 
My  Lords,  I  do  not  believe  that,  with  honesty  and  single-minded¬ 
ness  of  purpose  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  willingness  of  the 
Irish  people  on  the  other,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  some  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  terrible  question.  My  Lords,  these  I  believe  to 
be  the  opinions  and  the  views  of  my  colleagues.” 

The  Tory  Government,  having  abandoned  the  policy  of  coercion, 
promised  an  inquiry  into  the  case  of  the  prisoners  in  penal  servi¬ 
tude  in  connection  with  a  dreadful  crime  known  as  the  Maam- 
trusna  massacre,  which  was  virtually  a  throwing-over  of  Lord 
Spencer,  who,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  and  a  member  of  the  late 
Cabinet,  had  carried  on  a  resolute  policy  of  coercion  in  Ireland 
which  won  for  him  the  warm  admiration  of  the  Tories,  when  they 
themselves  were  out  of  office.  The  Government,  moreover,  appro¬ 
priated  from  the  Irish  Land  League  ideas  of  Land  Purchase, 
which  were  incorporated  in  legislation.  It  was,  however,  in 
Ireland  itself  that  the  change  from  a  policy  of  coercion  to  one 
of  conciliation  was  most  apparent. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  who  was  at  this  time  himself  actively 
engaged  in  the  strife  and  struggle  of  Irish  public  life,  has  testified 
to  these  things  which  he  has  both  seen  and  heard.  Owing,  he 
tells  us,  to  the  change  in  Irish  policy  which  accompanied  the 
advent  to  office  of  the  Conservative  Government  in  1885,  Lord 
Carnarvon,  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  was  able  to  dispense  with  the 
dragoons  and  foot-soldiers  and  police,  and  go  unattended  through 
the  country  and  among  the  people.  His  reception  everywhere, 
if  not  cordial,  was  at  least  not  hostile.  In  the  loneliest  parts  of 
the  country  he  found  himself  perfectly  free  from  blow  or  from 
insult,  and,  to  make  the  transformation  which  the  change  of 
Government  had  produced  in  Ireland  dramatically  complete,  on 
one  occasion  he  was  driven  through  the  country  by  Bryan 
Kilmartin,  a  man  who,  having  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  life,  had  been  released  on  his  innocence  being  clearly  proved. 
Crime  at  the  same  time  sank  to  almost  infinitesimal  proportions. 
The  sympathy  it  was  able  to  command  when  innocent  and  guilty 
were  alike  oppressed  and  harried  was  denied  now  that  the  country 
w'as  once  more  free.  The  severity  of  the  agrarian  crisis  was 
mitigated  by  the  reductions  which  good  landlords  made  voluntarily, 
and  bad  landlords  made  in  obedience  to  pressure  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  organisation  as  firmlv  knit  as  the  Trade  Unions 
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which  extort  fair  wages  and  honourable  treatment  for  English 
workmen,  and  the  bitterness  which  had  sprung  up  between  the 
peoples  of  England  and  Ireland  became  in  some  degree  at  least 
softened.  In  this  mood  the  Irish  people  approached  the  great 
turning  jjoint  in  their  history — the  General  Election  of  1885. 

Mr.  Parnell,  owing  to  an  interview  which,  at  the  request  of 
Lord  Carnarvon,  he  had  given  to  that  nobleman,  which  will  be 
described  in  his  own  words,  declared  on  24th  August,  1885,  “that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  Irish  Party  should  put  forward  one 
plank  and  one  only,  on  its  platform,  and  that  that  plank  was 
Home  Rule.”  “In  1882  and  onwards  up  to  the  Reform  Act  of 
1885,”  writes  Lord  Morley,  “Mr.  Parnell  had  been  ready  to 
advocate  the  creation  of  a  central  council  at  Dublin  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes  merely.  This,  he  thought,  would  be  a  suitable 
achievement  for  a  party  that  numbered  thirty-five  members.  But 
the  assured  increase  of  his  strength  at  the  coming  Election  made 
all  the  difference.  When  semi-official  soundings  were  taken  from 
more  than  one  Liberal  member  after  the  fall  of  the  Gladstone 
Government,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Parnell  no  longer  coun¬ 
tenanced  provisional  reforms.  After  the  interview  with  Lord 
Carnarvon,  the  mercury  rose  rapidly  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  Larger 
powders  of  administration  were  not  enough.  The  claim  for  legisla¬ 
tive  power  must  now  be  boldly  brought  to  the  point.  In  unmis¬ 
takable  terms  the  Irish  leader  stated  the  Irish  demands  and  posed 
both  problem  and  solution.  He  now  declared  his  conviction  that 
the  great  and  sole  work  of  himself  and  his  friends  in  the  new 
Parliament  w'ould  be  the  restoration  of  a  National  Parliament  of 
their  own,  to  do  the  things  which  they  had  been  vainly  asking 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  do  for  them.” 

From  the  Tory  leaders  there  came  no  sign  in  public  whatever 
of  approval  or  disapproval  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  programme.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Tory  leaders  desired  to  keep  themselves  entirely 
free  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  so  as  to  be  able,  when  the 
elections  were  over,  to  take  the  course  which  the  fortunes  of 
the  ballot  might  dictate.  The  Tory  candidates  caught  the  tone 
of  their  leaders,  and  either  avoided  reference  to  the  Irish  ques¬ 
tion  or  pledged  themselves  to  the  extension  of  local  self- 
government.  “The  relation,”  w'rites  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor, 
“between  the  two  parties — the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  Tories 
— was  even  more  intimate  in  private  than  in  public.  The  Tory 
candidates  paid  all  the  expenses  of  printing  all  the  documents  of 
the  Irish  National  League  at  Bolton,  and  the  money  appears  in 
the  official  return  of  the  election  expenses  of  the  two  Tory 
members.  At  the  Flint  election  I  heard  the  Tory  candidate 
speak  to  a  meeting  of  Irish  Nationalists  after  I  had  concluded 
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my  own  speech.  In  North  Kensington  the  Tory  candidate  fol¬ 
lowed  his  return  as  Tory  member  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  National 
League  in  his  constituency  and  thanking  them  for  his  return; 
and  in  Kennington  the  Tory  member  declared  to  one  of  his  Irish 
electors  that,  if  he  were  ever  to  vote  for  coercion,  the  Irishmen 
would  be  at  liberty  to  break  his  windows.” 

The  Irish  leaders  recommended  the  Irish  electors  at  the 
General  Election  of  1885  to  vote  for  the  Tory  candidates  because 
it  was  their  conviction  that,  if  the  Tories  had  been  returned 
with  a  small  majority  in  such  numbers  as  to  enable  them,  with 
the  support  of  the  Irish  Party,  seriously  to  defeat  the  Liberals, 
they  would  have  introduced  a  good  measure  of  Home  Rule. 
When  the  General  Election  of  1885  was  over,  the  numbers 
were  : — Liberals,  333 ;  Conservatives,  251 ;  Nationalists,  86. 
The  Liberals  were  thus  in  a  majority  over  the  Conservatives  of 
82.  If  the  Tories  got  the  Irish  vote  and  were  able  to  poll  the 
full  strength  of  their  own  party,  they  would  have  had  a  majority 
of  four  only  over  the  Liberals,  and  four  is  not  a  working  majority. 
The  Tory  leaders  accordingly  determined  to  abandon  the  Home 
Rule  policy  and  to  embrace  the  policy  of  Coercion.  The  situation 
was  frankly  put  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  :  “I  have  done  my  best  for  you  and  failed,  and  now, 
of  course,  I  will  do  my  best  against  you.” 

Why  did  the  Irish  Nationalist  leaders  ask  their  followers  in 
England  to  vote  for  Tory  candidates  at  the  General  Election  of 
1885?  The  answer  is  free  from  doubt.  Before  finally  making 
up  his  mind  as  to  what  direction  the  Irish  vote  ought  to  go  in 
England,  Mr.  Parnell  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Carnarvon. 
At  this  interview  Mr.  Parnell  was  given  by  Lord  Carnarvon  to 
understand  ‘‘that  the  Conservative  Party,  if  they  should  be 
successful  at  the  polls,  would  offer  Ireland  a  statutory  legislature 
with  a  right  to  protect  her  own  industries,  and  that  this  would 
be  coupled  with  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question  on 
the  basis  of  purchase.”  Mr.  Parnell  made  that  statement  in  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  on  June 
7th,  1886.  Lord  Carnarvon  denied  some  points  in  the  statement 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  10th.  Anyone  who  reads  the 
denial  will  see  that  it  is  in  reality  a  confirmation.  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  informed  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Prime  Minister,  of  his 
intention  of  meeting  Mr.  Parnell,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  meeting — both  in  writing  and  orally — he  gave  Lord 
Salisbury  as  careful  and  accurate  a  statement  as  possible  of 
what  had  passed;  Lord  Salisbury,  at  the  end  of  that  report, 
telling  Lord  Carnarvon  that  ‘‘he  had  conducted  the  conversation 
w’ith  Mr.  Parnell  with  perfect  discretion.” 
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Years  afterwards — on  February  13th,  1888 — Mr.  Parnell, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  : — “Lord  Carnarvon  was 
in  favour  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  he  undertook  the  office  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  having  these  views.  Having  these  views  with 
Lord  Salisbury’s  knowledge,  he,  with  Lord  Salisbury’s  know¬ 
ledge — certainly  after  our  interview — conveyed  to  me  that  he, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  in  favour  of  an  Irish  Par¬ 
liament.  Therefore,  was  I  not  right  in  supposing — as  1  un¬ 
doubtedly  did — that,  holding  these  views,  he  would  not  have 
been  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  unless  there  had  been  a 
considerable  feeling  in  the  Cabinet  that  his  views  were  right ; 
much  less  would  Lord  Salisbury  have  agreed  to  his  interview’ 
with  me?  I  do  not  know  that  Lord  Salisbury  knev;  beforehand 
of  his  interview  with  me,  but  he  certainly  knew'  of  it  afterwards, 
because  he  has  admitted  that  he  did  publicly.  I  was  certainly 
under  the  impression  that,  dealing  as  I  was  with  a  man  who 
was  in  the  position  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  his  state¬ 
ments  and  assurances  w'ere  of  no  ordinary  significance.” 

The  fact  of  the  interview’  between  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Mr. 
Parnell  in  July,  1885,  and  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  expressions  of 
belief  in  a  Home  Rule  policy  at  that  interview,  the  fact,  more¬ 
over,  that  Lord  Carnarvon  made  known  his  views  to  Lord 
Salisbury  and  that  Lord  Salisbury  continued  to  repose  his 
confidence  in  his  Lord-Lieutenant,  who,  for  months  afterwards 
continued  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  when  he  retired — prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  ground  of  ill-health — left  the  Cabinet  amidst  the 
expressed  regrets  of  his  colleagues,  preclude  all  notions  of  the 
adoption  by  the  Tory  Party  of  the  doctrine  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  a  cardinal 
principle  of  elevated  public  policy,  and  proclaim  their  position 
to  be  merely  the  result  of  a  calculating  and  self-seeking 
opportunism. 

This  transaction,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Morley,  is  no  mere 
case  of  barren  wrangle  and  mutual  recrimination.  The  trans¬ 
action  had  consequences,  and  the  Carnarvon  episode  w’as  a  pivot. 
After  the  General  Election  of  1885,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  must 
have  had  an  inkling  of  the  negotiations  betw’een  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Lord  Carnarvon,  approached  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Salisbury’s 
nephew,  and  a  member  of  the  Salisbury  Government,  and  began 
with  him  an  informal  conversation  on  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  problem.  He  even  w’rote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Balfotir,  to  be  laid  before  Lord  Salisbury — who  w'as  still  Prime 
Minister — expressing  his  desire  “to  see  the  Irish  Question  taken 
up  by  the  Government,  and  to  be  able  to  co-operate  in  their 
design.”  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  was  looking  not  for  the 
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pacilication  of  Ireland,  but  bidding  for  a  prolonged  lease  of  power 
by  trading  on  anti-Irish  prejudices,  since  he  had  failed  in  “dish¬ 
ing  the  Whigs  ’’  at  the  polls  by  means  of  an  Irish  vote  given  to 
his  Party  in  the  belief  that  they  would,  if  they  were  in  power, 
introduce  and  place  on  the  Statute  Book  a  measure  of  Home 
Kule. 

This  episode  in  ix)litical  history  is  of  such  importance  that  the 
written  statements  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
in  reference  to  the  Parnell-Carnarvon  interview  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  on  June  12th,  1886,  and  have  now  been  long  forgotten, 
may  well  be  reproduced. 

“I  regret,”  stated  Mr.  Parnell,  “that  1  am  obliged  to  com¬ 
mence  this  recital  by  differing  from  Lord  Carnarvon  point-blank 
as  to  a  question  of  fact.  He  says  in  his  explanation  that  towards 
the  end  of  last  July  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  if  he  were 
willing  I  should  also  be  willing  to  meet  him  in  conversation ;  in 
other  words,  that  1  sought  the  interview.  Now  this  I  positively 
deny,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  meeting  was  brought  about 
by  an  intimation  being  conveyed  to  me  exactly  the  converse  to 
that  which  Lord  Carnarvon  alleges  was  conveyed  to  him.  In 
this  connection  1  may  mention  that  Lord  Carnarvon  originally 
projxjsed  that  I  should  meet  him  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman, 
now  a  prominent  Conservative  Member  of  Parliament,  who  sub¬ 
sequently  undertook  a  mission  to  Ireland  and  obtained  letters 
of  introduction  to  several  leading  members  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Party,  with  w'hom  he  discussed  in  detail  a  species  of 
Irish  Parliament  that  would  be  acceptable  to  Ireland  (the  late 
Sir  Howard  Vincent).  I  declined,  how’ever,  to  meet  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  at  the  house  of  a  stranger,  and  suggested  that  if  the 
interview  was  to  takte  place  at  all,  it  had  best  be  at  his  own 
residence.  I  must  also  take  issue  as  to  the  correctness  of  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  memory  as  to  two  of  the  ‘  three  conditions  ’  which, 
he  alleges,  he  stated  to  me  as  the  conditions  upon  which  he  could 
enter  into  communication  with  me,  viz.,  that  first  of  all  he  was 
acting  of  himself,  and  that  the  responsibility  was  his  and  the 
communications  were  from  himself  alone ;  and,  secondly,  that 
he  was  there  as  the  Queen’s  servant,  and  that  he  would  neither 
hear  nor  say  one  word  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  Union 
of  the  two  countries,  and  that  I  assented  to  these  conditions. 
Now,  Lord  Carnarvon  did  not  lay  down  any  ‘conditions’  what¬ 
ever  as  a  preliminary  to  his  entering  into  conversation  with  me. 
It  must  be  manifest  that  if  he  had  desired  to  do  so,  he  would 
have  intimated  them  when  requesting  the  interview.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  made  no  use  w'hktever  of  the  terms  of  the  ‘  two  conditions  ’ 
w'hich  I  have  repeated.  There  is,  however,  some  foundation  for 
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this  statement  concerning  the  remaining  one,  inasmuch  as  lie 
undoubtedly  remarked  at  the  commencement  that  he  hoped  I 
would  understand  that  w'e  were  not  engaged  ‘  in  making  any 
treaty  or  bargain  whatever.’  Lord  Carnarvon  then  proceeded 
to  say  that  he  had  sought  this  interview  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  my  views  regarding — should  he  call  it? — a  ‘  Con¬ 
stitution  for  Ireland  ’ ;  but  1  soon  found  that  he  had  brought  me 
there  in  order  that  he  might  communicate  his  own  views  upon 
this  matter  as  w-ell  as  ascertain  mine.  I  readily  opened  my  mind 
to  him  on  this  subject,  and  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  a  proposal 
which  had  been  made  to  build  up  a  central  legislative  body  upon 
the  foundation  of  county  boards,  1  told  him  that  I  thought  this 
would  be  working  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  would  not  be 
accepted  by  Ireland ;  that  the  central  legislative  body  should 
be  a  ‘  Parliament  ’  in  name  and  in  fact,  and  that  to  it  should 
be  left  the  construction  of  whatever  system  of  local  Government 
for  the  counties  might  be  found  necessary.  Lord  Carnarvon 
assured  me  that  was  his  own  view  also,  and  that  he  strongly 
appreciated  the  importance  of  giving  due  weight  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  in  this  matter.  He  then  inquired  whether 
in  my  judgment  some  plan  for  constituting  a  Parliament  in 
Lublin  short  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union  might  not  be  devised 
and  prove  acceptable  to  Ireland,  and  he  made  certain  sugges¬ 
tions  to  this  end,  taking  the  Colonial  model  as  a  basis,  which 
struck  me  as  being  the  result  of  much  thought  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Then  came  the  reference  to  protection.  We  w^ere 
discussing  the  general  outline  of  a  plan  for  constituting  a  Legis¬ 
lature  for  Ireland  on  the  Colonial  model,  when  I  took  occasion 
to  remark  that  protection  for  certain  Irish  industries  against 
English  and  foreign  competition  would  be  absolutely  necessary, 
upon  which  Lord  Carnarvon  said,  ‘  I  entirely  agree  with  you ; 
but  what  a  row  there  will  be  about  it  in  England.’ 

“At  the  conclusion  of  the  conversation,  w'hich  lasted  for  more 
than  an  hour,  to  w’hich  Lord  Carnarvon  was  very  much  the 
larger  contributor,  I  left  him,  believing  that  I  was  in  complete 
accord  with  him  regarding  the  main  outlines  of  a  settlement 
conferring  a  Legislature  upon  Ireland.  In  conversing  with  him 
I  dealt  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  government  of  the  country.  I  did  not  suppose  that  he 
would  fail  to  impress  the  views  which  he  had  disclosed  to  me 
upon  the  Cabinet,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  so 
impress  them  and  that  they  were  strongly  shared  in  by  more 
than  one  important  member  of  that  body  and  strongly  opposed 
by  none. 

“From  information  conveyed  to  me  by  those  who  were  in 
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communication  with  Lord  Carnarvon  after  he  went  to  Ireland, 
I  had*  also  good  ground  for  supposing  that  he  continued  of  the 
same  opinions  as  those  which  he  expressed  to  me,  and  that  he 
resigned  his  office  because,  on  our  failure  to  give  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  a  majority  at  the  polls,  an  opposition  overwhelming 
in  its  character  first  appeared  in  the  Cabinet  to  his  views.  I 
spoke  at  Wicklow  under  the  impression  produced  by  my  inter¬ 
view  with  Lord  Carnarvon.  I  acted  subsequently,  and  during 
the  General  Election  from  the  same  motive,  largely  strengthened 
as  it  was  by  subsequent  information  from  other  sources. 

“  1  leave  it  to  the  public  to  judge  whether  I  was  warranted  in 
these  impressions  and  belief,  and  will  only  further  say  that  history 
will  not  record  a  more  disgraceful  and  unscrupulous  ‘  volte-face  ’ 
than  that  executed  by  the  Tory  Party  last  January  when  they 
found  that  our  vote  was  not  numerous  enough  to  keep  them  in 
office.  I  feel  bound,  however,  to  add  that  1  entirely  acquit  Lord 
Carnarvon  of  the  responsibility  for  the  tactics  of  his  party.” 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  also  made  the  following  statement  in 
writing  upon  the  same  subject  :  — 

“I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  part  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday,  in  which  he  seemed 
to  convey  the  idea  that  his  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  had  been 
sought  by  Mr.  Parnell.  From  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I 
am  able  to  say  that  this  is  either  a  mistake  or  a  lapse  of  memory 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  for  the  interview  was  arranged 
through  me.  A  friend  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  came  to  me,  and  told 
me  that  Lord  Carnarvon  was  anxious  to  have  the  views  of  Mr. 
Parnell  on  the  subject  of  the  government  of  Ireland.  I  thought 
this  a  most  reasonable  and  statesmanlike  idea,  and  gave  it  my 
cordial  approval.  Lord  Carnarvon’s  friend  asked  me  if  I  would 
see  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  this  suggestion 
I  gave  my  cordial  assent.  I  did  see  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  w^e  had 
a  long  consultation,  or  rather  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  general 
subject.  I  told  Lord  Carnarvon  what  I  thought,  and  Lord 
Carnarvon  told  me  what  he  thought.  It  would  not  do  Lord 
Carnarvon  the  smallest  injury  wdth  any  class  of  Englishman  if 
every  word  that  he  said  to  me,  or  every  word  that  I  said  to  him, 
were  printed  in  letters  six  inches  long  and  placarded  in  Palace 
Yard.  The  result  of  our  conversation  w’as  that  I  promised  to  ask 
Mr.  Parnell  to  meet  Lord  Carnarvon.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
w'ho  at  once  declared  his  intention  to  have  such  a  meeting.  Mr. 
Parnell  added,  however,  that  he  would  prefer  not  to  meet  Lord 
Carnarvon  at  the  house  of  any  third  intermediary  person,  and 
that  he  thought  the  best  thing  would  be  for  him  to  go  directly 
and  in  the  most  open  way  to  Lord  Carnarvon’s  own  house.  To 
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this  Lord  Carnarvon  readily  agreed,  and  the  interview  took  place. 
I  w'as  not  present,  but  I  can  say  that  the  description*  given 
by  Mr.  Parnell  of  what  took  place  at  the  interview  exactly  corre¬ 
sponds  with  my  own  clear  recollections  of  what  Lord  Carnarvon 
had  said  to  me.  He  asked  me  what  my  own  ideas  were,  and  what 
I  believed  Mr.  Parnell’s  to  be  on  the  subject  of  Home  Eule.  I 
explained  them  to  him  fully  and,  I  hope,  clearly,  and  I  especially 
endeavoured  to  impress  on  Lord  Carnarvon  my  conviction  that 
no  mere  form  of  local  self-government  would  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  that  the  national  feeling  would  insist  upon 
a  National  Parliament.  Lord  Carnarvon  explained  that  he  was 
unable  to  go  in  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
show  that  without  actual  repeal  of  the  Union  a  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  and  important  Irish  Parliament  could  be  established. 
Lord  Carnarvon  then  said  that  he  spoke  for  himself — and  on  this 
point  I  remember  distinctly  that  he  said  that  he  spoke  only  for 
himself — he  was  prepared  to  go  as  far  in  the  way  of  Home  Eule 
as  Mr.  Parnell  and  I  desired  to  go.  He  talked  on  many  other 
subjects  connected  with  the  government  of  Ireland,  but  this  is 
all  that  is  important  to  the  present  subject.  I  have  only  to  add 
that  a  second  interview  was  asked  for,  and,  I  understand,  on 
Lord  Carnarvon’s  behalf,  and  also  learnt  for  the  first  time  through 
Lord  Carnarvon’s  own  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  since 
from  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  that  the  second  interview  had  not 
taken  place.” 

The  communications  between  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Mr.  Parnell 
constituted  a  powerful  factor  in  the  formation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
resolution  to  make  the  re-establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament 
the  cardinal  principle  of  policy.  ‘‘As  soon,”  writes  Lord 
Morley,  “as  the  General  Election  (of  1885)  w^as  over,  Mr.  Parnell 
at  once  set  to  work  upon  the  result.  Whatever  might  be  right  for 
others,  his  line  of  tactics  was  plain — to  ascertain  from  which  of 
the  two  English  parties  he  w^as  most  likely  to  obtain  the  response 
that  he  desired  for  the  Irish  demand,  and  then  to  concert  the 
proceeding  best  fitted  to  place  that  party  in  power.  He  was  at 
first  not  sure  whether  Lord  Salisbury  would  renounce  the  Irish 
Alliance  after  it  had  served  the  double  purpose  of  ousting  the 
Liberals  from  office  and  then  reducing  their  numbers  at  the 
Election.  He  seems  also  have  counted  upon  further  communica¬ 
tions  with  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  this  expectation  was  made  known 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  news, 
though  it  was  also  made  known  to  him  that  Mr.  Parnell  doubted 
Lord  Carnarvon's  power  to  carry  out  his  unquestionably  favour¬ 
able  dispositions.  (The  italics  are  mine.)  Mr.  Parnell,  at  the 
same  time,  very  naturally  did  his  best  to  get  some  light  as  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  frame  of  mind.”  J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill. 


EDWAED  DOWDEN. 


“Almost  a  saint  of  culture,”  John  Eglinton  has  aptly  termed 
the  critic  Edward  Dowden.  A  Eomantic  without  egotism, — this 
phrase  might  fittingly  describe  the  jxiet.  For  of  romanticism 
he  had,  indeed,  the  self -transcendency,  the  emotional  affinities 
with  nature,  beyond  his  fellows.  Some  of  romanticism’s 
more  formal  gifts  as  well ;  a  rare  and  delicate  perceptiveness  for 
the  spirituality  of  sound,  for  the  elusive  qualities  of  rhythm. 
To  rich  colouring  he  was  less  attracted,  having  the  eye  rather 
of  an  aquarellist  or  pastellist  than  that  of  an  oil-painter.  But 
he  had  an  etcher’s  eye  for  light  and  shade.  In  brief,  there  were 
in  him  the  makings  of  a  poet  of  high  lineage ;  the  moral  earnest¬ 
ness  and  depth,  the  imaginative  flights,  more  than  a  nice  feeling 
for  true  artistry.  And  he  became,  no  doubt,  something  better 
than  a  merely  graceful  verseman, — a  thoughtful,  sensitive, 
melodious  singer.  Still,  to  iK)etic  eminence  he  did  not  attain. 
It  was  not  that  he  had  tried  and  failed.  He  did  not  try,  although 
the  longing  so  to  try  was  in  him  strong,  persistent,  and  erst¬ 
while  continuous.  He  felt,  and  not  unrightly,  that  through 
verse,  and  through  verse  alone,  could  his  best,  his  inner  self 
become  articulate.  To  write  prose  w'as  with  him  nearly  always 
up-hill  work,  depressing,  sorrowful;  poetry  almost  pure  pleasure. 
And  he  has  told  us  how,  at  the  thought  of  some  big  poem  he 
would  outline  every  now  and  again,  he  would  feel  a  twitching, 
as  of  the  sculptor’s  fingers  in  the  presence  of  a  lump  of  clay  to 
model  or  a  block  of  marble  to  attack,  adding  wistfully:  “But 
such  an  affection,  I  should  say,  has  been  in  many  fingers  that 
never  moulded  or  chiselled.”  And  assuredly  he  chiselled  a  small 
number  of  quite  perfect  although  unambitious  things, — poetic 
records  of  some  moment  of  choice  pleasure  or  choice  mastery 
of  pain.  He  knew  “how  small  a  pinhole  in  the  universe  they 
all  peeped  at,”  yet  sought  not  to  enlarge  the  pinhole.  And  wffiy? 
Because  his  ever  keen  and  watchful  critical  sense  had  warned 
him  that,  whatever  be  one’s  natural  gift  for  writing  verse,  con¬ 
stant  practice  is  essential  in  order  to  effect  great  poetry  : 

“The  true  poet’s  body  and  brain  becomes  a  store-house  of  living  beautiful 
sounds  in  which  an  impulse,  idea,  image,  at  once  actualises  itself.  And  this 
is  one  reason  why  no  amateur  can  compete  with  the  professional  in  verse- 
making.  The  verse -creating  condition  is  created  and  sustained  by  living 
as  a  verse-producer  (one  sees  it  eminently  in  Shelley,  far  less  in  Words¬ 
worth)  and  one’s  whole  body,  every  fibre,  takes  a  long  time  to  become  vocal, 
permeated  with  singing  speech;  it  must  be  a  dull  mass,  becoming  less 
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dull  gradually — for  a  great  while,  for  ever  except  in  a  low  degree,  unless 
one  be  born  a  singing  creature.” 

But  the  happiness  of  living  wholly  or  primarily  as  a  “verse 
producer  ”  was  denied  him ;  or,  rather,  he  willingly  renounced 
this  heart’s  desire  in  order  to  fulfil  another  and  more  selfless  : 
the  desire  to  make  two  people  happy.  The  lover  overcame  the 
artist.  And  so  an  early  and  romantic  marriage  was  follow'ed  by 
an  early  and  ill-paid  professorship,  to  supplement  which  it  became 
incumbent  upon  Dowden  to  undertake  all  kinds  of  literary  and 
examination  work, — the  latter,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  soul¬ 
killing.  Still,  I  have  a  feeling  somehow  that  there  was  in  him 
another  and  yet  subtler  kind  of  selflessness,  which,  far  more  than 
material  circumstances,  hindered  the  free  play  and  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  poetic  faculty — a  modesty  that  verged  on  difiidence. 
The  poet  who  would  both  rouse  and  hold  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion  (and  no  poet  wdll  be  great,  or,  at  least,  accounted  such,  w'ho 
does  not  so  rouse  and  hold  it),  must  perforce  give  of  his  person, 
both  of  the  inner  man  and  of  the  outer  man,  lavishly,  profusely, 
if  not  blatantly.  Whether  he  be  proud  or  humble  matters  little, 
provided  that  this  pride,  or  this  humility  have  of  obtrusiveness 
enough  wherewith  to  strike,  to  soften,  to  subdue.  For  humility 
can  be  obtrusive,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  unavoidably  obtrusive. 
It  is  an  attitude,  often  a  sincere,  a  guileless  attitude,  but  it  is 
an  attitude.  Now  modesty  has  nothing,  can  have  nothing,  in  it 
of  obtrusiveness,  whose  very  opposite  it  is,  for  good  or  ill ;  it  is 
self-effacement,  self -obliteration  in  the  least  obvious  manner, 
speechless,  gestureless.  Whereas  Humility  is  more  or  less  self- 
conscious.  It  may,  and  does,  protest  itself ;  not  modesty.  A 
man  speaks  often  of  his  humble  opinion ;  never  of  his  modest 
opinion.  This  imperceptible  process  of  unconscious  self-efface¬ 
ment  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  portray  was  exemplified  by 
Dow'den  throughout  his  public,  as  throughout  his  private,  life; 
with  him  it  was  as  a  natural  and  almost  constant  bent,  and  I  incline 
to  think  a  serious,  the  most  serious,  check  to  the  out-pouring  of 
his  poetic  inspiration.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
his,  dated  1882,  lends  confirmation  to  this  view  : — 

‘‘Yeats  says  that  all  my  poems  have  a  furtive  look,  as  if  I  were  ashamed 
to  confess  myself  a  poet.  That  seems  to  me  a  good  criticism.  .  .  .  This 
feeling  of  distrust  does  not  attack  me  about  prose;  but,  because  what  I  write 
in  verse  has  to  myself  a  kind  of  preciousness  that  prose  has  not,  I  fear  I 
may  set  too  much  store  by  it,  and,  because  the  feelings  from  which  I  have 
written  were  vivid  and  personal,  I  feared  they  might  be  by  me  uncommuni- 
cable.” 

Blit  for  whut  we  know  of  the  man’s  domestic  bliss  and  fine 
career,  this  spectacle  of  a  truly  poetic  soul,  having  within  its 
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reach  an  instrument  of  rare  delicacy  and  power,  and  restrained 
from  drawing  upon  its  own  riches  in  self-expression  by  an  insuper¬ 
able  diffidence,  as  noble  as  it  is  deplorable — this  spectacle  would 
strike  us  as  a  mode  of  intellectual  tragedy.  And  as  it  is,  the  pity 
of  it,  for  the  poet,  as  for  ourselves !  but  for  him  more  than  for 
us.  For  this  diffidence,  if  it  has  robbed  us  of  the  greater  poet,  yet 
has  given  us  the  greater  critic,  one  wffio  is  never  greater  than 
when  he  is  precisely  disentangling  and  interpreting  this  gift  of 
self-expression  in  other  poets.  And  this  diffidence  has  given  us, 
besides,  a  teacher  scarcely  less  great  than  the  critic,  who  was 
perhaps  a  little  less  great  than  the  man  himself. 

Koughly  speaking,  the  greatness  of  a  creative  writer  is  largely, 
although  not  exclusively,  determined  by  the  measure  in  which 
he  stamps  and  impresses  his  own  feelings  and  ideas  upon  the 
sensibility  and  understanding  of  his  readers.  Likewise,  the  great¬ 
ness  of  a  critic  is  largely,  although  not  exclusively,  determined 
by  his  readiness  to  yield  himself  to  influences  of  this  kind  ;  to  sur¬ 
render  himself  without  reserve  for  the  time  being  to  the  art  and 
mind  that  are  the  objects  of  his  study,  that  he  may  fully  compre¬ 
hend  them,  and  faithfully  set  forth  the  entire  truth  about  them, 
before  endeavouring  to  deal  with  them  judicially.  The  criticism 
of  love  should  precede  the  criticism  of  equity.  Now  it  was  in 
this,  the  interpretative  method,  that  Dowden  was  pre-eminent. 
It  was  here  that  his  criticism  w'as  so  often  great,  as  in  all  other 
respects  it  was  seldom  less  than  excellent.  I  will  not  say  that 
he  was  the  greatest  or  the  most  brilliant  among  the  later  Vic¬ 
torian  critics.  For  I  am  mindful  of  the  mighty  poets  and  of  the 
mighty  novelists  who  flung  the  surplus  egotism  of  their  splendid 
passions  as  of  their  splendid  rhetoric  into  rhapsodies  of  love  or 
hate  pertaining  to  their  rivals  past  and  present.  I  am  mindful, 
too,  of  that  other  egotistic,  supercilious,  superficial  type  of  criti¬ 
cism — so  fascinating  then,  and  still  fascinating — that  toyed 
delightfully  with  ideas  above  its  theme,  dexterously  linking  with 
a  question  of  ancient  Greek  accentuation,  or  with  the  name  of  some 
foreign  author — opened,  read  at  random — some  perfectly  irrele¬ 
vant,  but  topically  pregnant  catchword.  It  might  be  the  reform 
of  the  divorce  laws.  It  might  be  the  onslaught  on  our  Sabba¬ 
tarian  Sunday.  And  almost  invariably  such  topical  digressions 
were  sustained  by  a  wilfully  nonchalant  dogmatism,  by  an  artful 
list  of  ascetic  or  exotic  references,  which  impressed  a  public  of 
barbarians  and  of  Philistines.  But,  if  Dowden  was  nqt  so  great 
a  critic  as  a  Swinburne  or  a  Meredith ;  if  he  were  less  brilliant 
than  a  Matthew  Arnold,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  best,  the  finest 
English  critic  of  his  day,  and  the  most  thoroughly  representative. 
No  critical  works  on  English  literature  are  better  known 
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than  his  throughout  both  continents ;  no  literary  verdicts  have 
received  more  universal  assent.  For,  thanks  to  his  lack  of 
egotism,  no  criticism  was  ever  more  disinterested,  more  conscien¬ 
tious,  more  painstaking,  less  subject  to  the  whims  of  temperament, 
of  system,  or  to  those  of  prejudice,  based  on  rump  information. 
His  ground- work  was  remarkable  for  its  solidity  and  spaciousness  ; 
a  reading  vast  and  yet  meticulous,  in  pure  literature,  in  histori¬ 
cal  literature,  in  speculative  literature — a  mass  of  knowledge 
directed,  ordered,  correlated  by  a  predominating  philosophic 
mind,  the  outcome  of  his  severe  training  in  the  mental  and  moral 
sciences  of  Greece  and  Germany — his  only  intellectual  debt  to 
Trinity.  This  reading  was,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  his  innate  and  insatiable  curiosity  as  an  explorer  of 
men’s  minds.  But  this  bent  had  been  also  fostered  and  enlarged 
by  a  compelling  and  professional  sense  of  duty.  For  instance, 
while  exact  scholarship  was  to  Kim  repugnant,  his  critical  editions 
of  some  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  and  of  Wordsworth’s  poems  are 
memorable.  He  considered  it  his  business  to  read,  comment, 
and  edit  authors  who  had  for  him  either  scant  or  no  attraction, 
and  he  could  do  them  justice ;  for  by  an  effort  of  wdll  as  rare  as 
it  was  praiseworthy,  he  would  force  himself  at  least  to  understand 
those  authors. 

And  sometimes  it  would  happen — as  it  happened  notably  in 
the  case  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethans  (to  whose  study 
more  than  to  any  other  he  owed  his  world-wide  reputation) — that 
by  dint  of  the  persistence  w'herewith  he  sought  to  understand  an 
art  and  mind,  at  first  baffling  and  repellent,  he  came  to  love  as 
well  as  understand ;  and  when  that  happened  his  verily  was  a 
reward  that  swept  away  all  the  vexations  of  the  past,  and  spurred 
him  on  to  fresh  endeavours  of  the  kind.  For  if  he  had  once 
understood  an  author,  and  understanding,  loved  him,  it  was  a 
never-ending  joy  to  return  at  intervals  to  live  with  him,  to  dwell 
in  him,  and  thereby  to  nurture  his  whole  being,  moral  and 
emotional — on  a  Wordsworth,  on  a  Shakespeare,  on  a  Goethe. 
And  there  was  yet  another  pleasure  of  a  different  order,  mingled 
with  the  satisfaction  which  springs  from  work  and  duty  well- 
performed,  when,  after  a  period  of  intimacy  with  his  author,  and 
still  impregnated  with  that  author’s  secret  fragrance,  Dowden 
suddenly  threw  himself  out  of  line,  stood  off,  and,  dismissing 
details,  surveyed  him  in  his  broader  structure,  in  his  elevated 
masses  <4  truth,  before  setting  him  forth  as  an  organic 
whole,  artistically  reconstructed  by  the  twofold  process  of  con¬ 
jectural  psychology  and  document.  Undoubtedly  it  was  in  this 
type  of  literary  portraiture,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Beuve’s,  that 
Dowden  excelled  by  virtue  of  his  analytical  imagination,  and  it  was 
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also  this  literary  portraiture  which,  in  consequence  of  his  interest 
in  men  as  individuals,  he  preferred  to  all  other  forms  of  criticism. 

Yet,  although  attracted  in  each  of  his  subjects  by  that  in  them 
which  was  at  once  most  personal  and  universal — that  is  to  say, 
reaching  beyond  its  time  and  its  environment — Dowden  showed 
the  greatest  concern  for  the  external  atmosphere  contemporaneous 
with  genius.  That  is  why,  in  his  essays  on  poets,  he  often  begins 
by  giving  an  account  of  the  poet’s  generation  and  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  factors  then  at  work.  And  his  psychology  of  collective 
types, — Elizabethan,  Puritan,  Anglican ;  revolutionist,  transcen- 
dentalist,  evolutionist ;  aristocrat  and  democrat, — yields  neither  in 
penetration  nor  in  vigour  to  his  psychology  of  individuals.  But 
the  more  a  mind  freed  itself  from  its  environment  and  soared 
beyond,  the  further  it  extended  its  claims  to  citizenship,  in  both 
time  and  space ;  the  more  highly  did  Dowden  both  appraise  and 
love  it.  He  deplored  everything  suggestive  of  either  school  or 
province.  Himself  a  citizen  of  the  world  by  nature  and  by 
culture,  he  was  as  free  from  any  intellectual  as  from  any  vocal 
brogue.  He  has  been  bitterly  reproached  in  Ireland  because  he 
carried  this  disdain  for  local  predilections  there  to  the  point  of 
silence  where  they  were  concerned.  But  if,  in  some  resjiects, 
one  may  at  times  be  tempted  to  regret  that  he  never  sw’erved — 
however  little — from  that  rigorous  criterion  which  an  intimate 
communion  with  truly  universal  minds  had  led  him  to  adopt,  the 
gain  to  his  criticism  from  this  unique  position  of  absolute  intel¬ 
lectual  detachment — I  do  not  say  isolation — is  measureless.  With 
a  mind  of  European  culture,  he  had  all  the  best  qualities 
of  the  English  critical  spirit,  while  his  absence  from  England 
saved  him  from  whatever  narrowness  attaches  to  that  spirit.  He 
is  the  only  English  critic  of  foreign  poetry,  I  think — with  the 
possible  exception  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse — who  has  not  shown 
himself  to  be  either  a  provincial  or  a  dilettante  in  this  sphere ; 
the  only  one,  for  instance,  who  has  perceived  the  rich  musical 
qualities  of  French  verse,  and  that,  not  only  in  Hugo,  but 
in  Eacine,  in  La  Fontaine:  the  only  English  critic  who 
has  been  able  to  appreciate,  say,  Baudelaire,  in  spite  of,  not 
because  of,  his  challenge  to  our  moral  sanity.  Indeed — I  had 
nearly  forgotten  it — the  moral  sanity  of  Bowden’s  own  judg¬ 
ment  was  once,  if  only  once,  I  think,  called  into  question  with  a 
quaint  touch  of  Attic  provinciality — for  there  is  a  provinciality  in 
Atticism— by  Matthew  Arnold.  That  was  w’hen  Dowden,  in  his 
exhaustive  life  of  Shelley,  set  forth  the  poet’s  irregularities  of 
life  with  no  apparent  indignation.  Now,  one  may  prefer  with 
Arnold  the  ideal  Shelley  to  the  tme  ;  for  if  the  ideal  Shelley  is 
not  the  true,  he,  the  ideal  Shelley,  is  still  the  one  who  matters. 
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And  for  me,  if  the  exhaustive  biographies  of  our  master  poets  were 
burnt  wholesale  to-morrow,  I  should  rejoice  indeed.  But  since 
biography  is  one  of  the  established  forms  of  literature,  then,  far 
from  condemning,  we  ought  surely  to  congratulate  the  rare  bio¬ 
grapher  who  has  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  about  his  subject,  no  matter  how  unfavourable  that  truth 
may  be  to  the  more  ideal  and  more  popular  conception.  It  is 
delightful  to  find  Arnold  for  once  sharing  the  prejudices  of  those 
whom  he  was  w'ont  to  style  barbarians  and  Philistines.  I  do 
not  call  them  so  ;  I  see  in  them  but  healthy  Englishmen  and 
normal  Christians  of  their  day.  Still,  in  the  presence  of  a  genius 
who  is  something  more  than  English  and  less  than  ethical,  one 
may  condemn  the  man ;  one  should  not  blame  such  as  have  tried 
to  understand  him,  and,  having  understood  him,  see  but  the  pity 
of  the  sin,  not  the  wickedness.  That  was  the  standpoint  from 
which  Do wden  wrote — Dowden,  than  whom  there  could  have  been, 
for  the  young,  no  safer  guide  in  morals,  no  loftier  and  more 
spiritual  teacher,  pr  perhaps — he  was  so  much  more  than  a 
teacher — I  should  say  no  loftier  and  more  spiritual  educator ! 

A  teacher,  in  the  narrow,  scholastic* connotation  of  the  word 
he  certainly  was  not,  nor  did  he  ever  claim  or  wish  to  be.  He 
w-as  a  University  Professor  in  the  finer,  broader  sense,  a  sense 
in  England  somewhat  unfamiliar.  He  was  no  instructor,  no  pur¬ 
veyor  of  hard  facts.  Still  less  was  he  an  educationist,  a 
dealer  in  soft  theories.  In  his  own  work  the  most  exact 
of  scholars,  he  had  scant  faith  in  the  pursuit  of  scholar¬ 
ship  for  its  own  ends;  and  in  pedagogy,  none  at  all.  Self- 
education  ceaselessly  enriched  by  daily  contact  with  the 
highest  thought  and  emotional  experiences  of  great  men ;  self- 
education  leading  to  a  nobler  living;  that,  to  Dowden,  was  true 
education.  He  held  that  we  learn  most  from  that  which  we  like 
best,  and  that  all  another  can  do  is  to  give  some  stimulus  and 
guidance  in  the  reading  and  understanding  of  the  greatest  minds. 
For  him,  in  short,  culture  was  not  getting  or  having  anything — not 
knowledge  any  more  or  scarcely  more  than  money.  It  was  being 
and  becoming  the  best  possible  to  our  nature.  In  which  ideal  the 
influence  of  Goethe  and  Wilhelm  Meister  can  be  traced,  and  that, 
too,  of  Montaigne  in  his  healthy  distrust  of  pure  book  knowledge. 
He  lamented  that  in  college  lectures  so  much  w^as  given  of  the 
history  of  Literature,  and  so  little  of  Literature  itself,  of  what 
is  really  great  and  vital.  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  professorship 
he  liked  to  have  a  small  class  sitting  round  a  table,  and  to  go 
through  chosen  poems  from  such  a  book,  for  instance,  as  the 
Golden  Treasury — trying  to  deepen  the  feeling  for  what  is  beau¬ 
tiful  in  Literature,  rather  than  the  talk  about  and  around  books 
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and  authors  which,  he  conceded,  “may  tend  to  broaden,  but  does 
not  deepen  one’s  sense  of  what  is  best  in  poetry.”  For  “all  the 
historical  and  scientific  dealings  with  minor  authors  do  not  nourish 
the  soul"  To  nourish  the  soul — that  was  his  chief  aim  as  an 
educator,  an  aim  he  steadfastly  fulfilled  for  over  forty  years.  Such 
being  Dowden’s  innermost  conviction  and  concern,  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  almost  his  last  course  of  lectures  traced  the  protest 
against  the  dangers  of  our  material  civilisation  with  its  attendant 
horrors,  from  Wordsworth  and  Southey  down  to  Ruskin’s  socio¬ 
logical  ideas  and  the  Socialism  of  William  Morris. 

In  truth,  Dow’den  himself  cared  little  for  this  type  of  set  and 
public  lecture,  which  he  was  compelled  to  substitute  for  his  former 
and  more  intimate  talks,  about  a  play  of  Shakespeare’s  or  one  of 
Keats’s  Odes,  when,  with  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
University  of  Dublin  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  his 
classes  suddenly  increased  from  a  dozen  honour  students  to  close 
upon  a  hundred.  But,  despite  his  years,  his  intellectual  energy 
and  professional  conscience  were  so  insistent,  that  he  harnessed 
himself  to  the  heavy  and  unceasing  work  implied  by  the  delivery 
of  three  such  lectures  in  each  week  during  term  with  an  ardour 
which  bore  every  mark  of  a  youthful  zest.  His  lectures  did  not 
alw'ays  take  the  shape  of  a  broad  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
some  literary  epoch  or  movement ;  as  a  rule,  each  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  a  great  author,  or  of  a  great  book.  Yet  no  matter 
what  the  subject,  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  him  that  alike 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  it  should  be  fresh.  Hardly  ever, 
until  his  final  illness,  did  he  miss  a  lecture ;  and  even  then  but 
seldom,  and  with  profuse  apologies,  did  he  repeat  one.  Nor  would 
he  give  a  lecture  without  assimilating  the  most  recent  literature 
on  the  subject,  always  gracefully  acknowledging  the  help  thus 
gained.  In  the  most  formal  of  his  addresses  he  w^ould  succeed  in 
divesting  the  author  or  the  book  of  the  barren  litter  of  historical 
or  textual  details,  and  in  conveying  to  his  students  the  organic 
spirit  or  the  vital  unity  of  either.  His  triumph  as  a  lecturer  in 
this  direction  was  partly  due  to  his  peculiar  type  of  oratory,  so 
warm,  so  full  of  colour  and  of  aromatic  spice ;  as  well  as  to  a 
mode  of  reading — verse  especially — in  his  grave,  feeling  tones, 
whereby  those  very  qualities  were  heightened.  No  less  picturesque 
were  the  fitful  sallies  which  flashed  out  from  time  to  time  when 
his  imagination  was  stirred  or  his  sense  of  humour  tickled  by 
some  naivete  or  incongruity.  For  instance,  lecturing  one  day  on 
the  Arthurian  Legend,  and  happening  upon  one  of  the  numerous 
versions  wherein  modem  poets  have  travestied  the  story  of  Merlin 
and  Vivien,  he  broke  off  to  say  that  it  was  useless  for  poets  thus 
to  gloze  the  character  of  Vivien.  “It  was  patent  that  she  was  born 
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with  the  soul  of  a  harlot ;  it  was  ineradicably  ingrained  in  her 
nature.”  This,  to  an  audience  of  some  hundred  young  men — 
and  women.  Not  that  he  was  wanting  in  respect  or  delicacy 
towards  the  latter.  None  exceeded  him  in  reverence  for  all  that 
makes  for  purity  in  womanhood.  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
abhorred  anything  that  smacked  of  coarseness — the  Kestoration 
dramatists,  or  parts  of  Byron —  no  scorn  exceeded  his  for  any  form 
of  prudery  whatsoever.  His  profound  and  intense  altruism  was 
as  a  law  of  light  to  him  in  everything  germane  to  the  moral  health 
and  betterment  of  the  community  :  “Even  if  ignorance  of  the  evil 
in  the  world  were  possible,  I  believe  the  world,  being  such  as  it 
is — men  and  women,  or  at  least  the  noblest  and  best  among  them, 
are  bound  to  sacrifice  their  ignorance,  and  such  innocence  as  accom¬ 
panies  ignorance,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  better  fitted  to 
take  part  in  the  hard  and  needful  work  of  helping  their  fellows.” 

This  point  of  view,  however,  did  not  always  find  favour  with 
the  Dublin  authorities,  whether  academic  or  ecclesiastical,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  older  days.  Thence  resulted  one  or  two  inevitable 
and  memorable  conflicts.  When,  about  the  time  of  his  first  and 
notable  essay  on  Walt  Whitman,  he  presented  the  College  library 
with  that  poet’s  Leaves  of  Grass,  the  gift  was  returned  to  him  as 
unfit  reading  for  the  students.  Dowden  contented  himself  wdth  in¬ 
scribing  in  the  book  a  little  note  to  commemorate  the  incident,  and 
then  replaced  it  quietly  on  the  shelf — there  to  wait  for  a  more 
enlightened  era !  On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  delivering 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Goethe  at  the  Alexandra  College  for 
Women,  he  waxed  so  bold  as  to  mention  the  less  spiritual  affinities 
of  Goethe — Frau  von  Stein — and  Goethe’s  demand  for  “light, 
more  light.”  This  was  the  sequel  ;  “My  Goethe  lectures  sent  me 
sky  high  as  the  most  distinguished  heretic  and  corrupter  of  youth 
in  Dublin.  The  Archbishop  and  his  clerical  posse  set  on  me, 
and  condemned  me  for  contumacy  to  be  racked,  disembowelled, 
and  burnt.”  But  he  braved  the  interdict,  finished  his  course  in 
accordance  with  his  syllabus — and  survived  ;  deeply  wounded , 
nevertheless,  by  the  clerical  misunderstanding  of  his  perfectly 
honest  and  most  serious  purpose.  Such  incidents  throw  light  on 
the  proud  independence  of  the  man.  They  indicate  the  creed  which 
he  held  faithfully  throughout  his  life — the  creed  of  unrestricted 
intellectual  freedom  in  the  quest  of  Truth  and  Eight.  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  embargoes  he  distrusted,  no  matter  whence  they  came — 
from  Eome  or  from  a  Protestant  Synod.  “We  are  a  free,  not  a 
Protestant  University,”  were  words  he  never  w^earied  of  repeat¬ 
ing,  and  if,  in  point  of  fact,  this  ideal  which  was  his  is  more 
or  less  realised  in  the  Trinity  College  of  to-day,  it  was  far  from 
being  so  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  professorship.  And  I  am 
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not  sure  that  to-day  the  loud  proclamation  of  this  ideal  does  not 
grate  harshly  on  many  ears  within,  and  these  not  clerical  ears 
only  !  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  theological  aloofness  accounted 
in  great  measure  for  his  intellectual  isolation,  or  at  least  did  much 
to  accentuate  that  isolation  ;  while  in  the  world  outside  his  vindica¬ 
tion  of  free  thinking  was  not  unnaturally  the  cause  of  many  a 
heated  denunciation  by  the  Catholics.  A  Jesuit  Professor  of 
Maynooth  described  him  to  a  Koyal  Commission  on  Irish  Educa¬ 
tion  in  1903  as  a  danger  to  the  Eoman  Catholics  who  entered 
Trinity.  Dowden  smilingly  acquiesced  in  this ;  for  his  duty,  as 
he  said,  was  to  awaken  in  the  students  a  sympathy  with  what 
was  good,  no  matter  where  they  found  it.  In  connection  with 
the  Bryce  University  scheme  of  1907,  which  proposed  that  a 
Catholic  College  should  be  incorporated  with  Trinity  in  a  reformed 
University  of  Dublin,  he  wrote  :  — 

“  Socially,  we  heretics  and  ‘  the  salt  of  the  earth  ’  can  get  on  charmingly, 
but  our  educational  ideals  are  not  capable  of  conciliation.  We  do  not  put 
Herbert  Spencer  and  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Hallam  on  an  index,  nor  grant 
special  permission  to  read  them.  In  other  countries  there  is  a  healthy  body 
of  sceptical  lay  opinion,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  even  Spain.  In  Ireland 
four  hundred  laymen  in  treaty  with  Trinity  College  instantly  submitted  when 
the  Bishop  declared  against  them.  Young  men  are  indeed  breaking  away, 
but  to  satisfy  the  Bishops  is  what  a  Government  can  alone  do.” 

One  may  detect,  one  may  regret  the  touch  of  bitterness  that 
sometimes  underlay  his  irony.  It  were  quite  wrong  to  read  into 
it  the  faintest  suspicion  of  intolerance.  He  never  claimed  the 
right  to  interfere  with  the  beliefs  and  teachings  of  others ;  but 
he  claimed  a  like  treatment  for  himself.  If  at  times  there  steals 
into  his  defence  of  free  thought  a  tone  which  one  might  wish 
less  harsh  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  must  remember 
that  the  Irish  of  both  creeds  and  parties  look  upon  the  issue  of 
political  or  of  religious  controversies  as  on  something  vital,  affect¬ 
ing  the  salvation  of  the  soul  or  the  salvation  of  the  country.  And 
in  such  an  atmosphere  there  must  be  times  when  people  want 
deeper  solutions  of  problems  than  good  temper  and  good  sense 
can  furnish.  An  Irishman  in  this,  and  in  this  alone,  Dowden 
threw  himself  into  the  political  fray,  and  became  an  active 
leader  on  the  side  which  he  believed  to  be  the  right  one  ;  although, 
as  we  know  from  his  own  account,  politics  did  not  penetrate 
into  his  individual  centres  of  life.  For  him  the  problem  was 
one  of  cultural  righteousness  and  cultural  salvation  : — 

“I  take  a  considerable  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,”  he 
wrote  in  1886,  “  for  I  feel  that  our  moral  and  intellectual  isolation  and 
provinciality  would  be  increased  by  its  repeal.  I  have  no  doubt,  too, 
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that  it  would  precipitate  a  struggle  between  ultramontauism  and  spiritual 
anarchy,  which  would  tend  to  efface  the  mi-parti  in  which  I  think  truth 
and  wisdom  chiefly  reside.” 

These  words,  at  any  rate,  are  wanting  neither  in  good  temper 
nor  in  good  sense,  if  they  embody  something  different,  some¬ 
thing  better  than  either  virtue — a  deep,  unalterable  convic¬ 
tion  founded  on  a  well-thought-out  and  impartial  survey  of 
the  whole  problem.  I  say  impartial,  because  in  temperament 
Dowden  had  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  traditional 
English  Toryism.  He  was,  or  became,  a  Unionist  by  reason, 
as  he  became  by  reason  a  staunch  upholder  of  Imperialism,  because 
he  considered  that  Imperialism  was  morally,  intellectually,  and 
economically  sound.  And  he  supported  the  proposals  of  the 
National  Service  League,  as  being  at  once  invigorating  for  the 
race  and  indispensable  to  the  carrying  out  and  preservation  of 
the  Imperial  idea. 

Apart  from  these  two  ideas  of  Union  and  of  Empire,  he 
was  much  more  of  a  Liberal  than  a  Conservative.  He  never 
wavered  in  his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  a  form  of  Government 
in  which  Liberty  prevailed.  “Although  I  have  none  of  the 
instincts  of  Irish  nationality,  I  yet  see  (although  I  cannot  much 
feel)  how  it  lowers  Ireland  below  all  free  countries,”  he  wrote  of 
the  Coercion  Bill  of  1882 ;  and  was  genuinely  grieved  at  this 
humiliation  to  a  national  spirit.  He  was  indeed  more  of  a  demo¬ 
crat  than  many  a  supporter  of  the  present  Government,  and 
enjoyed  the  remark.  But  he  was  a  democrat  in  a  sense  far 
removed  from  that  which  the  w'ord  suggests  in  England  at  the 
present  day.  He  recognised  as  between  man  and  man  no  in¬ 
equalities  save  those  of  personal  merit.  Those  inequalities  alone 
are  really  moral,  vital,  just.  Need  I  observe  that  they  are  pre¬ 
cisely  those  which  over  here  find  no  acknowdedgment ;  not  from 
the  aristocrats,  still  less  from  our  self-styled  social  democrats. 
Dowden  was  at  once  a  strong  individualist,  and  a  republican  in 
the  etymological  and  constitutional  connotation  of  the  word — a 
son  of  1789,  not  of  ’93 — nor  of  ’98. 

Bank  and  fortune  that  had  nothing  else  to  recommend  them 
he  despised.  This  did  not  mean  that  he  failed  to  recognise 
either  the  virtues  of  character  and  culture  that  spring  from 
good  breeding,  or  the  moral  services,  rendered  to  individual  and 
community  alike,  by  the  humblest  manual  toil.  He  much  pre¬ 
ferred  a  clean  mechanic  to  a  “lousy  saint”;  he  thought  that 
industry  had  saved  many  souls,  and  that  commerce  had  brought 
about  much  true  enlightenment  and  liberty  of  mind.  He  was 
no  mere  idealogist  or  dilettante  in  public  life,  no  enfant  perdu 
among  bookwnrms  escaped  from  an  Utopian  library,  but  a 
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thoroughly  sound  man  of  business  and  political  organiser,  and 
a  Chairman  of  Committees  most  tactful. 

Concerning  his  fierce  convictions  as  a  politician,  I  should  like 
to  relate  an  incident — hitherto  unpublished,  I  believe — that  hap¬ 
pened  not  many  years  ago,  and  at  the  memory  of  which  a  mis¬ 
chievous  smile  would  invariably  light  up  that  mobile,  expressive 
face  of  Dowden’s.  The  then  Radical  Viceroy’s  political  views 
were  naturally  anything  but  acceptable  to  most  people  at  Trinity 
College,  but  his  exalted  patronage,  and  it  may  be  his  excellent 
cuisine,  were  welcomed  by  a  few  who,  although  they  would  openly 
comment  upon  the  vulgarity  of  the  Radical  Court,  yet  accepted  all 
gastronomic  invitations  thither.  His  Excellency  on  this  occasion 
went  to  the  University  to  attend  a  public  lecture  by  a  celebrated 
journalist ;  Dowden,  who  had  received  no  warning  of  the  intended 
visit,  was  in  the  chair.  The  lecture  at  an  end.  His  Excellency 
went  up  to  the  Professor  and  with  much  earnestness  requested 
him  to  dine  at  the  Castle  at  an  early  date.  Now,  Dowden’s  intense 
aversion  for  the  Viceroy’s  politics  could  be  overcome  neither  by 
the  prospects  of  intimacy  with  “exalted”  personages  nor  of  a 
hospitality  perhaps  worthy  of  Lucullus.  He  excused  himself  on 
the  score  of  a  throat  trouble,  w'hich,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  kept 
him  indoors  in  the  evening,  save  on  very  rare  occasions,  for  a 
long  period.  At  last,  upon  his  Excellency  renewing  his 
entreaties,  Dow’den  answered  with  a  smile  and  in  the  most 
friendly  tone  imaginable  :  “Well,  the  only  occasion  on  which 
I  have  ventured  out  at  night  of  late  was  when  I  made  a  speech 
abusing  your  Excellency’s  chief  secretary.”  Whereupon  he  quickly 
withdrew  before  the  Viceroy  had  recovered  from  his  astonish¬ 
ment.  In  this  sally,  and  in  others  of  a  like  nature,  one  should 
see  nothing  but  the  assertion,  reluctantly  forced  from  him,  of  his 
spirited  and  ruthless  independence,  which,  where  convictions  of 
vital  import  were  at  stake,  allowed  of  no  compromise,  whether 
social  or  official.  Certainly  in  this  case  there  was  not  the  slightest 
want  of  courtesy,  real  or  intended.  For  of  courtesy  Dowden 
was  the  very  embodiment. 

An  exquisite,  unfailing  courtesy — such  was  the  outward 
characteristic — outward,  as  it  seemed,  though,  indeed,  it  was 
something  far  deeper — which  impressed  itself  most  strongly  at 
first  sight  upon  every  visitor,  whether  formal  or  intimate,  high  or 
low,  young  or  old,  colleague  or  student,  who  called  on  him  for  the 
first  or  for  the  hundredth  time.  But  even  though  you  had  met  him 
but  once  as  a  simple  cordial  host — a  part  so  w'ell  suited  to  his 
nature,  especially  at  the  time  I  knew  him,  in  his  old  age — the 
picture,  the  mental  impression  no  less  than  the  physical  portrait, 
was  ineffaceable.  On  entering  the  room,  no  matter  how  crowded. 
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your  gaze  was  immediately  drawn,  fascinated,  held  by  the  tall, 
handsome,  distinguished  figure  of  this  elderly  man,  whose  in¬ 
variably  black  dress  and  white  tie  alternately  suggested  an  artist 
or  a  Nonconformist  minister,  without  loss  of  dignity  or  worldly 
charm  in  either  case.  His  fine,  white  beard,  carelessly  trimmed 
almost  to  a  point,  tapered  upwards  into  a  wealth  of  snowy, 
silken  locks,  carelessly  thrown  back  from  a  broad  and  lofty 
brow  which  dominated  the  somewhat  lengthened  oval  of 
the  face,  without,  however,  overshadowing  the  fineness  of  the 
features.  The  nose  was  sensitive,  imperious  ;  the  lips,  of  a  firm  and 
rounded  mould,  were  also  sensitive  if  less  imperious,  softened  by  a 
smile  of  a  flushed  and  fleeting  grace  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
spiritual  sweetness  of  the  eyes,  these  of  a  wonderfully  liquid 
golden  green,  gleaming  so  frankly  under  the  elegantly  arched  and 
rather  bushy  eyebrows.  That  smile  told  of  the  good  and  beautiful 
thoughts  w’hich  were  for  ever  welling  from  that  noble  heart  and 
mind.  His  colouring  was  rosy  as  a  child’s.  It  served  as  an 
index  to  the  freshness  of  his  soul  :  just  as  the  grave,  warm, 
feeling  tones  spoke  of  the  manliness,  both  passionate  and 
calm,  and  masterful  though  tender.  Once  in  his  presence 
nothing  of  all  this  could  esca|Te  you,  any  more  than  the  charac¬ 
teristic  poise  of  his  whole  form,  bending  forward  just  a  little, 
wdth  a  slight  curve  of  the  body,  one  shoulder  somewhat  higher 
than  the  other ;  and  his  face  expressive  of  an  intent  readiness  to 
listen.  This  stooping  posture,  this  expectant  attitude,  w'ere 
more  than  outward  signs  of  a  general  urbanity  of  mind  and 
manner.  They  seemed  prompted  by  an  anxiety  to  show  you  in 
the  most  unmistakable  and  persuasive  w'ay  that,  w^hoever  you 
might  be,  you  had  in  him  an  earnest  and  appreciative  listener. 
And  it  not  only  seemed,  it  was  the  chief  care  of  your  host — 
without  allowing  you  to  feel  it — thus  to  enfold  you  in  such  an 
atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  indulgence  that  he  kindled,  fanned, 
extracted  all  that  was  purest  in  your  mind  as  in  your  heart.  His 
urbanity  was  not  a  purely  ornamental  or  acquired  grace  ;  it  was 
a  gift,  a  true  projection  of  the  soul,  discreetly  cultivated  for  your 
sake  by  his  kindliness  of  heart. 

His  own  talk  was  far  better  than  delightful ;  it  not  only 
charmed,  but  enveloped  and  j^enetrated  you  with  an  indefinable 
persuasiveness.  Eich  in  the  learning  and  the  wusdom  gleaned 
from  inspiriting  and  hallowed  memories — of  noble  thoughts,  of 
noble  deeds — he  w’ore  this  learning  and  this  wisdom  neither 
heavily  nor  lightly,  but  with  becoming  earnestness  and  uncon¬ 
scious  grace.  There  w^as  in  him,  how^ever,  yet  another,  higher, 
and  more  precious  gift  that  radiated  from  his  presence  and 
quickened  all  around  :  the  spirituality  of  the  man.  He  was  by 
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order  of  nature  and  by  nature’s  training  at  once  a  priest  and 
militant,  a  bondsman  of  Truth  and  Light,  the  knight  errant  of 
Intellectual  Freedom.  He  was  essentially — although  he  might  have 
qualified  the  statement — an  idealist ;  not  transcendental,  rather 
ascendental ;  human,  that  is;  that  is,  humane.  One  who  had 
broken  through  the  deep,  soft  dreams  of  ascetic  self-complacency 
in  order  to  attain  to  the  sterner  realities  of  the  life  of  man  wdth 
man  ;  one  who  had  translated  into  terms  of  action  every  concept  of 
his  idealism.  One  to  whom  life  was  neither  a  failure  nor  a  cheat, 
but  was  wrought  of  noble  faith  and  passion  ;  and  to  whom  self¬ 
culture  was  but  a  method,  not  an  aim.  What  mattered,  he  would 
say,  was  to  acquire  the  largest  possible  fund  of  the  ordinary 
stuff  of  humanity;  and  having  acquired  this,  to  ascend  high, 
while  never  detaching  oneself  from  earth ;  and,  above  all  things, 
not  to  ascend  alone,  but  to  lead, — nay,  not  to  lead,  to  bear  the 
weaker  thither  :  — 

“  Our  recent  literature  seems  to  me  often  grim  through  a  sympathy  with 
the  hard  realities  of  life.  And  perhaps  this  is  more  needed  than  the 
anxieties  that  we — not  you — old  Victorians  had  about  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  The  soul  can  never  be  lost;  its  claims  in  the  end  must  prove 
themselves  paramount,  but  it  seems  to  me  cruel  to  forget  the  needs  of 
suffering  humanity  for  the  sake  of  one’s  own  private  spiritual  welfare; 
this  last  will  come  indirectly,  and  to  lose  oneself,  and  so  to  find  oneself, 
seems  to  me  to  be  like  that  which  the  best  of  all  our  masters,  Christ, 
would  commend.  I  see  that  the  world  is  going  to  be  a  very  different 
world  from  that  of  my  early  days,  and  that  I  shall  not  live  to  know  how 
very  different  it  will  be;  but  my  faith  is  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  better 
world.” 

These  lofty,  tender,  hopeful  lines,  written  but  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  are  pregnant  with  the  spirit  of  the  man. 

And,  indeed,  I  may  have  met — I  am  not  sure — a  mind  or  two 
that  could  compare  with  his  for  breadth  or  fineness.  But  of  this 
I  am  quite  sure,  that  I  have  never  known  so  beautiful  a  soul. 

Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl. 
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“They  outwit  our  generals,  they  defeat  our  troops  in  the  field, 
they  convert  our  bishops,^  and  you  call  them  savages.’’  The 
Dark  Continent’s  religious  record  up  to  date  naturally  recalls 
the  Disraelian  epigram  of  forty  years  ago.  The  heresy  hunt, 
always  congenial  to  the  South  African  climate,  was  not  indeed 
then  the  contemporary  event  which  it  is  to-day.  The  Episcopal 
Colenso-Gray  duel  had  preceded  by  fifteen  years  that  Zulu  War 
to  whose  period  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  pleasantry  belongs.  For 
something  like  an  analogy  to  the  principle  at  stake  with  the 
East  Libyan  Episcopal  trio  and  their  partisans  who  first  fell 
out  in  the  June  of  1913,  one  must  go  back  to  the  earlier  religious 
wars  of  the  Victorian  age.  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn  has 
anticipated  for  the  proceedings  in  connection  wdth  a  “caco- 
phonously  named  ’’  spot  previously  unheard  of,  something  like 
the  place  in  the  Church  chronicle  won  by  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
or  the  Westminster  Confession.  To  those  landmarks  of  clerical 
strife  and  progress  he  might  have  added,  by  way  of  closer  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Kikuyu  Conference  of  eight  months  ago,  the 
Jerusalem  Bishopric  of  1841.  At  that  time  the  recently- 
succeeded  King  of  Prussia,  by  his  wdde  and  deep  intellectual 
sympathies  and,  above  all,  by  the  warm  exuberance  of  his 
nature,  presented  a  contrast  to  his  father  which  aroused,  not 
only  in  his  subjects  but  in  all  Europe,  enthusiastic  expectations 
of  his  reign  and  its  results.  But  for  the  practical  genius  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  he  might  have  been  as  much  of  a  visionary  as 
the  Czar  Alexander,  who,  broaching  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  the  Austrian  Emperor,  received  the  answer,  “If,  as 
the  name  rather  seems  to  imply,  it  refers  to  religion,  I  wdll  lay 
it  before  my  confessor,  and  if  to  politics,  I  will  take  the  view  of 
my  Chancellor.” 

About  the  middle  of  July  in  the  same  year  this  Sovereign 
conceived  the  idea  of  protecting  Turkish  Christians  by  a 
joint  Anglican-Lutheran  prelate  enthroned  in  the  Holy 
City.  Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  readily  accepted  the 
proposal.  Bunsen,  sent  from  Berlin  to  arrange  matters  in 
London,  obtained  the  assent  of  Palmerston,  then  Foreign 

(1)  This  was  literally  true,  as  may  he  seen  from  Colenso’s  own  words.  “While,” 
he  writes,  “T  was  translating  the  Pentateuch,  a  simple-minded  but  intelligent 
native  looked  up  and  asked  :  ‘  Is  all  this  true?  Do  you  really  believe  that  birds, 
beasts,  and  creeping  things,  from  hot  countries  and  cold,  came  to  the  ark  by 
pairs  and  lived  on  the  food  Noah  had  gathered  ?  ’  Suddenly,  I  realised  that  T 
did  not  believe.  Hence,  all  my  subsequent  writings  ” 
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Minister,  to  the  principle  of  the  scheme.  The  first  Syrian 
diocesan,  a  Prussian  Jew,  born  in  Breslau,  and  ex-professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  at  King’s  College  in  the  Strand,  for  some 
years  a  hard-working  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  was 
actually  appointed.  This  successor  of  St.  James,  as  Bunsen 
called  him,  was  to  leave  for  his  see  in  the  following  October. 
Lord  Ponsonby,  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  received 
instructions  from  home  to  demand  the  newcomer’s  acknowledg¬ 
ment  by  the  Turkish  officials.  “So,”  wTote  the  exultant  Bunsen, 
“the  beginning  is  made,  please  God,  for  the  restoration  of  Israel.” 
Warmly  approving  the  whole  enterprise,  the  seventh  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Ashley,  exclaimed  :  “Since  the  days  of 
David  no  king  has  ever  spoken  such  words.”  Dr.  M.  S. 
Alexander,  the  bishop-elect,  became  the  lion  of  the  London 
season.  Laurence  Oliphant,  then  a  boy,  saw  and  was  so  much 
impressed  by  him  that,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after¬ 
wards,  he  reproduced  some  of  the  Episcopal  traits  and  features 
in  Piccadilly.  On  November  7th,  Queen  Victoria  assigned  Syria, 
Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia  to  Dr.  Alexander’s  jurisdiction, 
now  formally  placed  under  the  protection  of  England  and 
Prussia.  He  himself  received  consecration  from  the  Primate  as 
Bishop  of  England  and  Ireland  in  Jerusalem. 

At  home  the  appointment  had  no  immediate  consequences  more 
momentous  than  those  which  at  first  followed  the  inter-denomina¬ 
tional  meeting  of  missionaries  in  South  Africa  eight  or  nine 
months  ago.  In  both  cases,  it  is  true,  though  on  a  scale  very 
different,  the  storm  was  brewing.  Each  alike  raised  questions 
considered  by  the  faithful  vitally  to  affect  the  Episcopal  character 
and  honour  of  the  English  Church.  In  1841  the  scandal  was 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  Prussian  influence  then  dominating  the 
Victorian  Court,  members  of  the  English  Church  at  Jerusalem 
should  enter  into  communion  with  Prussian  Lutherans,  Cal¬ 
vinists,  even  Monophysites  and  be  subjected  to  the  same  ecclesias¬ 
tical  control.  In  1914  the  indignation  of  the  orthodox,  led  by 
Dr.  Weston,  of  Zanzibar,  expends  itself  on  the  missionary  co¬ 
operation  with  bishopless  churches  of  bishop-ordained  clergymen, 
and  the  admission  by  these  of  persons  not  confirmed,  or  it  may 
be  not  even  christened,  after  the  Anglican  rite  to  the  full 
privileges  of  the  Communion-table. 

The  African  native.  Christianised  or  not,  has  a  good  memory 
for  matters  of  this  sort,  and  watches  them  more  closely  and 
with  a  better  instructed  intelligence  than  may  be  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  Mentally  he  contrasts  the  disciplinarian  zeal  and  insist¬ 
ence  on  forms  and  ceremonies  of  those  who  rule  the  Christian 
Church  to-dnv  v,ith  the  charity  and  the  mutual  helpfulness 
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that  he  has  read  once  marked  the  Christian  brotherhood  from 
which  the  Church  sprang.  The  precedent  found  by  him,  as 
perhaps  by  others,  for  Dr.  Weston’s  attack  on  his  Mombasa  and 
Uganda  colleagues,  is  Bishop  Gray’s  long-drawn-out  pursuit  of 
Bishop  Colenso  (1853-67).  Appointed  the  first  Bishop  of  Natal 
in  1851,  Colenso  took  no  rest  till  he  had  not  only  mastered  the 
Zulu  language,  but  translated  into  it  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book. 
These  services,  coupled  with  his  general  interest  in  their 
welfare,  endeared  him  to  all  those  among  whom  he  had  thrown 
his  lot. 

In  1860  he  extended  and  deepened  his  popularity  by  a  memorial 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  against  making  an  immediate 
renunciation  of  polygamy  a  condition  of  baptism  for  Christian 
converts  who  had  more  than  one  wife.  Neither  the  Gospel  nor 
the  ancient  Church,  he  said,  contained  any  warrant  for  such  an 
impolitic  compulsion.  During  the  next  three  years  came  his 
comments  from  the  missionary  point  of  view  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans,  with  the  doubts  incidentally  cast  on  eternal 
punishment.  These  writings  culminated  in  the  arithmetical 
criticisms  of  the  Bible’s  historical  books. 

The  war  with  his  metropolitan,  Gray,  Bishop  of  Cape  Town, 
had  now  fairly  begun  ;  it  went  on  with  alternate  briskness  and 
languor  till,  in  1874,  Dr.  Gray,  having  chased  Dr.  Colenso  out 
of  Africa,  found  a  fresh  occupant  of  the  diocese  more  to  his 
liking  in  Dr.  Macrorie.  Eventually  Colenso,  not  only  super¬ 
seded  but,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  excommunicated,  found  his 
enemy  Gray  censured  by  the  State  for  his  dejmsition ,  and  him¬ 
self  solaced  by  a  gift  of  T3,300  from  his  supporters.  For 
throughout  the  whole  affair  the  Natal  public  only  saw’  a  courage¬ 
ous  and  enlightened  benefactor  of  his  kind  persecuted  from  the 
meanest  motives  by  men  of  his  owm  cloth,  at  whose  head  was  a 
personal  rival  jealous  of  Dr.  Colenso’s  influence  and  success. 
Much  of  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  happened  during  the 
“Essays  and  Beview’s”  period.  South  African  readers  w’ere  not 
less  slow’  than  English  to  observe  that  the  contributions  to  this 
volume  of  Bowland  Williams,  H.  B.  Wilson,  C.  W.  Goodw’in, 
and  Professor  Baden-Pow’ell  contained  passages  infinitely  more 
offensive  to  the  Bible  generally  and  Christianity  in  particular. 

The  essay  of  Dr.  Williams,  even  to  so  tolerant  a  mind  as 
Dean  Stanley’s,  seemed  objectionable  for  its  flippant  and  con¬ 
temptuous  tone.  Mr.  Wilson’s  contribution  verged  upon  down¬ 
right  blasphemy,  since  it  said  that  neither  the  Old  nor  New 
Testament  w’as  written  under  Divine  inspiration  ;  that  none  of 
either  was  necessarily  the  w’ord  of  God  ;  and  that  a  great  part  of 
both  could  not,  by  the  w’idest  stretch  of  imagination,  be  con- 
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ceived  of  as  such.  The  manner  of  these  statements  aggravated 
the  evil  of  the  matter,  and  deepened  the  native  African’s 
surprise  that  the  Essayists  and  Reviewers  escaped  with  im¬ 
punity  while  Colenso’s  perfectly  decent  and  comparatively  harm¬ 
less  rationalism  exposed  him  to  such  remorseless  persecution. 

Religious  history,  if  no  other  kind,  always  repeats  itself.  In 
1914  it  is  as  it  was  in  the  ’sixties,  only  more  so ;  and  the 
“simple-minded  but  intelligent”  native  of  the  Colenso  epoch 
wants  to  know  how  far  the  gnat-straining  and  camel-swallowing 
process  will  go.  Why,  he  asks,  are  both  Dr.  Willis  of  Uganda 
and  Dr.  Peel  of  Mombasa,  each  endeared  to  the  natives  by  good 
works  and  gracious  associations,  to  be  set  ujwn  by  Dr.  Weston 
of  Zanzibar  for  co-operating  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity  with 
extra- Anglican  missionaries,  while  ritualistic  clergymen  in  England 
claim  the  right  to  question  the  chief  articles  of  the  Christian 
creed  and  scarcely  call  forth  a  protest.  The  federation  of  Gospel- 
workers  belonging  to  different  sects  in  foreign  parts  is  nothing 
new.  The  unbaptised,  and  therefore  unconfirmed ,  communicants 
were  known  long  before  Dr.  Percival  of  Hereford  celebrated  his 
coronation  sacrament — the  most  widely  talked  of,  if  not  the 
earliest,  instance  of  the  sort  having  been  the  administration  of 
the  communion  to  the  Biblical  revisers  in  1870,  among  them, 
too,  Mr.  Vance  Smith,  the  learned  Unitarian. 

The  real  answ^er  to  the  questions  that  have  perplexed  South 
Africa  was  recently  given  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  at  the 
Islington  clerical  meeting.  Rival  projects  of  reunion  now  divide 
British  Christendom  into  two  opposite  and  mutually  embittered 
camps.  That  represented  by  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  would 
amalgamate  Anglican  Ritualism  with  the  doctrines,  ceremonies, 
and  discipline  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mombasa  and 
Uganda  prelates  hold,  like  those  of  their  way  of  thinking  at  home, 
that  the  Protestantism  of  the  National  Church  can  only  be  main¬ 
tained  by  making  common  cause  with  the  Free  Churches  wherever 
the  two  come  into  contact  with  each  other.  How  widely  spread 
is  this  view  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  while  these  lines 
are  being  w'ritten  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of  the  United 
States  are  intent  on  despatching  to  England  representatives  for 
consolidating  their  cause. 

Meanwhile  the  sequel  of  Kikuyu  is  as  close  an  object  of  attention 
to  the  Vatican  as  were  the  Tractarian  movements  of  more  than 
eight  decades  since.  At  the  time  of  the  Anglican  Orders  Commis¬ 
sion,  Cardinal  Vaughan’s  disclosure  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  of  the 
distance  separating  the  immense  majority  of  Anglicans  from 
Rome  thrilled  with  surprise  that  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
It  determined  his  present  Holiness,  Pius  X*.  to  avoid  any 
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ignorance  of  the  same  sort.  He  has  therefore  been  accurately 
informed  about  the  kaleidoscopic  phases  of  the  Kikuyu  affair  by 
an  authority  no  less  astute  and  adroit  than  the  Papal  Secretary 
of  State,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  whose  quick  brains  and  world¬ 
wide  experience  gave  his  master  from  the  first  as  exact  an 
insight  into  all  details  as  was  gained  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  after  his  conversation  with  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar. 

All  this  time  the  more  thoughtful  among  the  catechumens  or 
half-fledged  converts  to  Christianity  in  Africa  could  not  help 
contrasting  the  reputed  religions  of  the  English  people  wdth  the 
quasi-spiritual  eccentricities  then  in  high  favour  with  English 
society. 

An  intelligent  Mahommedan  residing  near  one  of  the  clerical 
storm-centres  of  South  Africa  was  describing  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  read  the  New  Testament.  “Parts  of  it,”  he  said,  ‘  are 
most  beautiful ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  the  people  round  here 
called  Christians  have  in  common  with  this  book.”  The  society 
papers  of  London,  or  their  personal  paragraphs,  ubiquitously 
overflowing  into  the  whole  English  Press,  are  read  at  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  as  well  as  on  the  Thames,  and  talked  over  for  much 
more  than  they  are  worth  scarcely  less  in  Libyan  villages  than 
in  the  parlours  of  British  Suburbia.  In  this  way  the  African 
gossip-monger  is  far  from  any  display  by  British  laity  or  clergy 
of  zeal  for  the  faith  once  delivered  of  the  saints.  The  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  hour  is  the  reception  of  well-dressed,  well-placed 
Britons  into  the  communion  of  the  “  false  prophet  ”  or  the  bosom 
of  esoteric  Buddhism. 

Twentieth -century  Africa,  like  twentieth-century  England, 
has  its  recently  created  high  schools  and  universities.  Their 
more  advanced  students  have  picked  up  enough  of  the  subject  to 
discern  the  idolatrous  or  superstitious  freaks  of  fashionable 
London  and  the  motley  worships  of  semi-Christian  Borne.  There, 
during  the  first  twn  centuries,  Christianity  was  jostled  by  a 
Paganism  which  had  already  degenerated  into  formalism,  and  in¬ 
creasingly  displayed  its  impotence  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
fantastic  cults  from  the  East,  now  established  throughout  the 
Empire.  The  priests  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele,  of  the  Egyptian  Isis 
or  Serapis,  were  reinforced  by  the  more  newly  imported  ministers 
of  the  Persian  Mithras. 

So  at  the  present  time,  in  the  centres  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilisa¬ 
tion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  observant  African  sees  the 
prophet  Dowie’s  devotees  elbowed  out  by  the  priestess  of  the 
Christian  Scientists,  themselves  now  suffering  the  competition  of 
latter-day  saints,  crystal-gazers,  chiromantists,  and  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  leaders  of  the  astrological  renaissance.  Further  variety 
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is  imparted  by  a  sprinkling  in  London  and  New  York  of  Arabian 
Mullahs,  Chinese  Literati,  Tibetan  Lamas,  Hindu  Pundits,  and 
Japanese  Bonzes.  From  time  to  time  the  news,  always  false, 
travels  to  Africa  that  some  royal  personage  has  changed  his 
religion. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  was  constantly  said  in  the  second  or 
third  century  a.d.  about  the  Eoman  Imperial  household,  and 
with  more  truth.  Thus  Aurelian,  the  reigning  Caesar,  270-5, 
officially  deposed  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  all  the  other  old 
Olympians.  The  homage  formerly  distributed  among  them  was 
concentrated  upon  the  Deity  of  the  long  secretly  worshipped  Sun, 
from  whom  it  was  transferred  to  Mithras  only  a  short  time  before 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  State  faith  in  312.^  The 
gradual  triumph  of  Christianity  in  Imperial  Eome  and  its  pro¬ 
gress  in  modern  England  seems  to  those  who  look  at  the  matter 
from  the  African  point  of  view  under  obligations  less  serious  than 
is  sometimes  supposed  to  its  aristocratic  and  official  patronage. 
Both  under  the  Eoman  Emperor  and  the  English  monarchy 
excessive  organisation  occasionally  had  for  its  price  spiritual 
atrophy.  The  waste  of  moral  energy  followed  the  multiplication 
of  Church  officials  and  ceremonies  as  soon  as  wealthy  and  fashion¬ 
able  classes  on  the  Tiber  had  followed  the  Court  to  the  Cross. 
In  England,  as  our  African  reads  history,  similar  causes  have 
produced  a  like  effect.  The  Tudors  espoused  the  Eeformation ; 
the  governing  orders,  with  their  hangers-on  first,  and  the  masses 
afterwards  were  Protestantised.  By  an  equally  natural  transi¬ 
tion,  had  the  Stuarts  regained  the  Crown,  Lambeth  would  once 
more  have  gravitated  to  the  Vatican.  Again,  from  1851-61 , 
under  the  ascendency  of  Prince  Albert,  the  religious  sympathies 
of  the  Palaoe  were  with  the  school  created  by  Bunsen,  Hare, 
F.  D.  Maurice,  and  Stanley.  This,  for  a  time,  swamped  the 
Evangelicals,  but  was  itself  socially  submerged  when  the  heir- 
apparent  brought  the  Princess  Alexandra  to  Marlborough  House. 
Since  then  aestheticism  and  sacramentalism  have  combined  their 
forces,  with  the  result  that  the  polite  world  gratifies  its  decora¬ 
tive  and  devotional  instincts  by  the  same  preference  for  Anglo- 
Catholic  ritual  which  also  attests  its  loyalty. 

During  his  English  visit  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  will  have 
looked  in  vain  for  the  signs  he  had  expected  to  be  visible  of  any 
agitation  within  the  National  Church  in  the  faintest  degree 
'resembling  the  events  that  immediately  followed  the  Jerusalem 
Bishopric  experiment  of  1841. 

(1)  These  details,  and  many  others  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  are  put  with 
striking  ability  and  interest  by  Professor  Purser  in  the  Classical  Association 
of  Scotland  Proceedings,  1911-12,  p.  43. 
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Concerning  the  analogy  of  the  earlier  to  the  later  incident, 
enough  has  been  already  said.  Newman  himself  dated  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement  from  Keble’s  Assize  Sermon  on  National 
Apostasy  in  1833.  It  was  not,  however,  till  twelve  years  later 
that  there  came  the  earliest  of  those  secessions,  whose  series 
closed  with  the  visit  of  the  Passionist  Father  Dominic  to  Little- 
more  in  1845.  Some  little  time  before  then,  Newman’s  chief 
disciples,  Christie,  Dalgairns,  and  Faber,  had  gone. 

The  general  public  heard  little  and  cared  less  about  Dr. 
Alexander’s  appointment  to  supervise  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Germany  and  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  in  the  city  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  life  and  death  of  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
Retrospectively  reviewing  the  matter  ten  years  later,  John  Bright 
characteristically  described  this  dignitary  on  the  journey  to  his 
See  as  not  travelling  like  an  ordinary  man  ;  he  had  a  steam  frigate 
to  himself,  called  The  Devastation,  and  when  he  arrived  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  a  house  where  an  ajxjstle  lived,  he  landed 
under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns.^  The  High  Anglicans  saw, 
of  course,  in  the  Episcopal  partnership  entered  into  by  the 
English  with  the  Prussian  Church  a  confession  that  our  Estab¬ 
lishment  was  without  any  distinct  principle  of  its  own.  But 
long  before  this  Newman  had  committed  himself  to  the  reasoning 
whose  logical  goal  could  only  be  Rome.  The  exact  argument 
briefly  and  popularly  summarised  was  this  :  The  monophysites 
of  the  fifth  century  were  the  early  counterparts  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  the  sixteenth  century.  If,  therefore,  the  Church  in 
its  earliest  days  condemned  the  monophysites,  it  followed  that  a 
thousand  years  later  Rome  was  justified  in  condemning  the 
Protestants. 

Earlier  in  the  twelve-month  of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric, 
Newsman’s  mode  of  dealing,  in  Tract  XC.,  with  the  twenty-second 
article  contains  further  proof  of  the  step,  not  actually  taken  till 
1845,  having  been  determined.  The  Article  in  question  denounces 
as  a  “fond  thing  vainly  invented”  purgatory,  pardons,  etc. 
Newman,  however,  contended  that  what  the  Article  condemned 
was  not  the  Romish  doctrine  on  these  matters,  but  something 
distinct  from  it,  the  primitive  doctrine.  This  also  in  substance 
formed  the  contention  of  Ward,  of  Balliol,  in  The  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church.^  The  whole  controversy  had  been  further  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board’s  condemnation,  not  only  of 
Tract  XC.,  but,  in  1843,  of  Pusey’s  sermons  on  the  Eucharist, 
and  his  suspension  for  two  years. 

Nearly  all  the  conditions  preceding  or  accompanying  these 

(1)  Hansard,  CXIV.,  p.  249. 

(2)  Dean  Stanley  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  CCCXIV.,  p.  318-26. 
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episodes  of  more  than  seventy  years  since  are  wanting  to-day.  On 
February  14th,  1845,  The  Times  stigmatised  The  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church  as  “Mr.  Ward’s  scandalous,  offensive  work.”  In 
the  same  month  of  1914  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar,  fresh  from  his 
fulminations  against  his  Mombasa  and  Uganda  brethren,  reached 
London  with  no  other  herald  of  his  arrival  than  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  was  welcomed  by  a  single  sympathetic  friend  at 
Victoria,  drove  off  unnoticed  in  a  taxi-cab,  had  a  friendly  interview 
with  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  heard  that  the  Archbishop  could 
countenance  no  prosecution  for  heresy  of  his  two  prelatic  subor¬ 
dinates  because  they  had  so  far  departed  from  the  path  of  Catholic 
reunion  as  to  make  common  cause,  not  with  Vatican  emissaries, 
but  with  Dissenter  missionaries,  and  therefore  incorrigible 
Protestants.  Dr.  Weston  misjudged  the  temper  of  the  time, 
even  among  his  ecclesiastical  brethren  at  home.  Hence  his  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  the  relief  brought  by  it  to  his  department  of 
the  Colonial  Church.  Dr.  Davidson’s  relegation  of  the  affair  to 
the  consultative  body  formed  in  1867  makes  it  tolerably  clear 
that  the  spiritual  hospitalities  to  Nonconformists  shown  by  the 
Mombasa  and  Uganda  prelates  will  not  be  allowed  openly  to 
disturb  the  clerical  peace  any  more  than,  notwithstanding  the 
momentary  outcry,  was  done  by  the  two  home  precedents  for  the 
Kikuyu  communion  and  conference  already  mentioned.  Dr.  Weston 
dias  since  offered  concessions  whose  unreality  can  but  promote 
an  alliance  between  Anglican  and  extra- Anglican  Protestants.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  Irenicon  for  the  two  parties  within  the  Church 
is  forthcoming  in  the  disappearance  of  theological  polemics  alike 
from  pulpits  high  and  low.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  promoters  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  reunion,  with  Tendimus  in  Latium  for  their  motto,  really 
“get  much  forrarder.”  The  door  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
even  priesthood,  is  the  bland  Papal  rejoinder  to  all  overtures, 
stands  ever  open.  Those  clerics  who  would  pass  through  it  have 
only  to  confess  the  invalidity  of  Protestant  orders  by  seeking  the 
imposition  of  hands  from  Christ’s  one  and  only  vicar  on  earth. 
Anglo-Roman  fusion,  such  as  would  involve  anything  like  an 
understanding  Between  Canterbury  and  the  Vatican  is,  therefore, 
as  much  out  of  the  question  as  it  always  has  been.  No  great 
movement  ever  languishes  for  lack  of  leaders,  but  to-day  there  is 
no  sign  of  a  Romew’ard  impulse  which,  originating  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  force  with  strong  theological  conviction  and 
expressing  itself  in  a  departure  en  masse  to  the  “Scarlet  Lady,” 
would  shake  the  National  Church  to  its  foundations.  Periodically, 


indeed,  ecclesiastics  like  those  of  the  Zanzibar  type  revive  the 
nineteenth-century  dreams  of  communion  with  the  Eastern 


Church.  From  1844  to  1854,  it  must  be  remembered,  one  among 
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the  most  pious  and  learned  sacramentalists  of  his  day,  William 
Palmer,  of  Magdalen,  vainly  employed  all  his  energy  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  accomplish  something  in  that  direction.  If  the  attempt 
has  not  been  made  since,  it  is  because  Palmer’s  failure  proved 
its  impossibility  once  for  all.  Reunion,  therefore,  in  High  Anglican 
lips,  must  be  with  Rome,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  inconceiv¬ 
able,  or  with  no  one. 

So  far  no  archi-episcopal  decision  has  been  forthcoming 
on  the  Kikuyu  principle  of  missionary  federation.  The  allow¬ 
ance  of  that,  and  the  refusal  of  communion  only  to  notoriously 
evil  livers,  will  provoke  the  discontent  of  the  lay  and  clerical 
extremists  who  cheered  on  Dr.  Weston’s  action  from  the 
first  in  the  hope  that  his  Uganda  and  "Mombasa  colleagues  might 
experience  Dr.  Colenso’s  fate  and  be  victimised  by  a  series  of 
long-drawn-out  proceedings  like  those  which,  in  the  Bishop  of 
Natal’s  case,  continued  intermittently  from  1853-67.  During  that 
period  the  National  Church  suffered  from  several  other  strains 
placed  upon  its  unity,  and  raising  issues  far  more  serious  than 
any  of  those  with  which  the  clerical  atmosphere  has  since  been 
charged.  To  begin  with,  in  1850  the  sacramental  teaching  of  the 
Prayer  Book  was  mortally  endangered,  in  the  opinion  not  only 
of  ecclesiastics  like  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce  and  his  friends, 
but  in  that  of  laymen,  of  statesmen  such  as  Gladstone  and 
Roundell  Palmer,  by  the  Gorham  judgment  that  baptismal  re¬ 
generation  was  not  a  necessary  attribute  of  the  priestly  office. 
“People  are  feeling  more  and  more,”  Keble  told  Pusey,  with  the 
future  Lord  Selborne’s  approval,  “that  we  must  come  to  agitate 
for  no  establishment.”  The  Gorham  case,  it  must  be  said,  was 
the  earliest  to  exemplify  the  then  novel  relationship  between 
Church  and  State  introduced  by  the  powers  recently  vested  in 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  That  is  the 
authority  against  whose  Erastian  jurisdiction  the  ritualistic  vicars 
and  curates  of  to-day  proclaim  war.  The  Church,  they  say,  never 
consented  through  her  highest  representatives  to  submit  her  doc¬ 
trines  and  practices  to  a  purely  secular  body  exalted  over  her  by 
a  tyrannical  State.  In  connection  with  Kikuyu  something  has 
been  said  already,  and  much  more  will  certainly  be  heard  here¬ 
after  about  this  alleged  despotism.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  amiss 
to  recall  the  historical  facts  bearing  on  the  whole  question. 

In  1830  a  Royal  Commission,  composed  of  Archbishop  Howley 
and  five  other  prelates,  inquired  into  the  suggested  transfer  to  the 
Privy  Council  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  These  tribunals  were  pronounced  by  the  commissioners 
essentially  defective.  Therefore,  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  declared,  “we  assent  without  hesitation  to  the  proposal  that 
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ecclesiastical  appeals  should  be  settled,  like  others,  by  the  judges 
in  Equity,  the  chiefs  of  the  common  law,  and  the  judges  of  the 
Civil  Law  Courts  constituting  the  Privy  Council  Committee.  Even 
while  the  Oxford  Movement  was  at  its  height,  so  uncompromising 
a  churchman  as  “Henry  of  Exeter,”  Bishop  Philpotts,  approved 
the  change,  on  condition  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop  being  present 
in  ar  clerical  cases.  The  Devonshire  diocesan,  however,  was  High 
Church  only  in  matters  of  doctrine,  not  of  ritual,  and  by  1850 
ritualism  had  become  the  badge  of  the  advanced  Anglicans. 

Now,  for  the  first  time.  Manning,  who  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  early  Tractarians,  came  to  the  front,  leading  a  fresh 
secession  to  Pome,  which  included,  in  addition  to  himself.  Arch¬ 
deacon  R.  Wilberforce,  the  bishop’s  brother,  and  W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  intimate  friend,  Hope  Scott.  Each  of  these  had  for  some 
time  condemned  the  Church  of  their  birth  as  functionally  and 
organically  diseased.  All,  indeed,  so  far  back  as  1840  had  been 
ripe  for  Rome ;  probably  they  would  already  have  gone  over, 
but  for  a  dislike  to  playing  second  fiddle  to  New'man. 

In  its  earlier  stages,  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar’s  conflict  with  their 
spiritual  lordships  of  Mombasa  and  Uganda  closely  followed  the 
line  of  the  Colenso-Gray  struggle  during  the  ’sixties.  Both  cases 
have  witnessed  the  same  eagerness  of  the  prosecuting  prelate  to 
outstrip  the  defendant  party  with  his  superiors  in  London.  Bishop 
Gray  did  not  leave  Africa  to  press  his  charges  against  Colenso  till 
some  time  after  the  discussion  had  really  died  out  and  it  became 
certain  that,  if  Dr.  Colenso  was  to  be  punished  in  the  manner  his 
enemies  desired.  Bishop  Gray  must  do  it  himself,  as  he  eventually 
did  by  having  the  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication  pub¬ 
licly  read  in  Natal  Cathedral.  This  document  declared  John 
William  Colenso  to  be  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  to  be  taken  of  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
faithful  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican. 

Such  an  episode  and  such  a  sentence  may  be  instructively 
recalled  now  because  the  impossibility  of  their  repetition  shows 
how  far  in  the  direction  of  mutual  tolerance  and  charity  Church 
parties  have  travelled  since  1867,  when,  at  the  Pan-Anglican 
conference.  Archbishop  Tait  implored  Bishop  Gray  to  let  the 
matter  drop,  or  at  most  be  content  with  consecrating  a  new  bishop 
for  Natal,  and  so  splitting  up  that  diocese  into  Colensoites  and 
Macrorieites  (the  partisans  of  Dr.  Gray’s  nominee.  Dr.  Macrorie), 
just  as  Pope  and  anti-Pope  once  divided  the  Church  of  Rome.^ 

The  latest  exhibition  of  Christian  charity  and  wisdom  made  in 

(1)  For  a  fuller,  masterly,  and  minutely  accurate  account  of  these  proceedings 
and  others,  see  Sir  Spencer  Walpole’s  History  of  Twenty-five  Years,  Vol.  IV., 

pp.  220-268. 
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this  fourth  year  of  King  George  V.  by  the  missionary  episcopate 
can  only  have  one  practical  outcome.  The  same  root  of  bitterness 
as  was  left  by  the  Colenso-Gray  scandal  may,  indeed,  be  the  per¬ 
manent  sequel  of  the  Kikuyu  Conference.  The  former  series  of 
events  never  seriously  threatened,  still  less  produced,  any  approach 
to  ecclesiastical  disruption.  In  1860-7  there  was  no  clash  of  master 
minds  in  rivalry  such  as  had  provoked  the  secessions  of  the  early 
’forties,  or  in  the  period  of  the  Gorham  judgment  caused  the  later 
batch  of  withdraw'als  headed  by  Manning.  The  twentieth  century 
has  replaced,  except  among  the  combatants  themselves,  strife  and 
excitement  by  the  indifference  which  may  at  times  be  no  bad 
substitute  for  absolute  unity  and  peace.  Nor  can  there  be  a  better 
omen  for  a  tranquil  end  to  the  Kikuyu  troubles  than  the  absence , 
for  most  people  of  to-day,  of  anything  more  than  an  historical 
interest  in  the  ferment  that,  beginning  under  William  IV.,  lasted 
through  much  of  the  Victorian  age.  Even  that  long  and  skilful 
attempt  at  bringing  the  Church  of  England  nearer  to  that  of 
Rome,  no  withstanding  the  great  names  associated  with  it,  never 
had  the  same  wide-reaching,  popular  interest  as  the  earlier 
Evangelical  awakening  by  which  the  Wesleys  kept  the  country 
from  relapsing  into  Paganism.  Dr.  Pusey’s  social  position  and 
the  effectively  planned  hospitalities  at  his  brother’s  Berkshire 
country  house  were  admitted  by  Newman  to  have  done  as  much  for 
the  Tractarian  success  as  Pusey’s  own  earnestness,  erudition,  and 
wisdom,  as  Keble’s  poetry,  or  as  Hurrell  Froude’s  personal 
charm.  At  Pusey  House,  near  Farringdon,  the  Young  Englanders, 
including  Benjamin  Disraeli,  mingled  with  the  political  guests, 
asked  to  meet  their  chiefs.  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Keble’s  squire  from 
Hursley,  and  Disraeli’s  first  patron,  Lord  George  Bentinck.  Those 
w^ere  the  days  in  which  the  polite  world  deplored  the  disappearance 
of  the  old  aristocratic  flavour  from  a  reformed  Parliament,  and  the 
just-mentioned  Hurrell  Froude,  hearing  that  so  many  new  M.P.’s 
resented  classical  quotations,  sadly  murmured,  “Fancy  a  gentle¬ 
man  not  knowing  Greek  !  ’’ 

To  live  on  the  estate  was  then  the  birthright  of  the  eldest  son ; 
to  live  on  the  State  that  of  his  younger  brothers,  some  of  whom, 
like  their  near  relations,  took  Orders.  This  kept  the  Church  more 
or  less  a  patrician  preserve.  Since  1860,  when  Ritualism  and  High 
Churchmanship  came  to  mean  the  same  thing,  the  social  status 
of  the  clergy  has  undergone  a  change,  which  accounts  for  much 
of  the  intestine  wrangling  and  jealousy  periodically  agitating  the 
establishment.  The  creation  in  February  of  three  new  bishoprics 
reminds  one  that  “organise!  organise!”  is  the  unceasing  cry  of 
latter-day  ecclesiasticism.  This  involves  a  constant  demand  for 
fresh  funds.  It  has  brought  in  as  a  new  type  the  pushful ,  advertising 
cleric,  with  a  special  gift  for  drawing  from  lay  pockets,  as  a  sure 
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step  to  preferment,  whatever  his  rector  or  diocesan  prescribes. 
“Like  master,  like  man.”  The  newly  appointed  prelates  just 
mentioned  owe  their  promotion  chiefly  to  their  administrative 
aptitude  and  their  proved  excellence  as  men  of  business.  To  such 
qualifications  the  clerical  career  still  offers  to-day  greater  reward 
than  it  ever  did  before.  The  practical  abolition  of  clerical  fellow¬ 
ships,  the  rivalry  of  the  periodical  Press,  formerly  a  close,  now 
an  open  borough,  and,  above  all,  the  multiplication  of  professor¬ 
ships  in  the  new  provincial  universities,  divert  from  holy  orders 
a  growing  number  of  intelligent  and  educated  youths  whose  place, 
however,  is  not  discreditably  filled  by  deserving  passmen  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  specially  prepared  students  from  theological 
colleges,  and  zealous  literates  who  mean  to  rise.  An  Anglican 
ministry  recruited  in  this  way  distinguishes  itself  by  much  that 
is  admirable — earnestness,  industry,  and  professional  enthusiasm. 
But,  uncertain  as  to  its  social  status,  it  inevitably  assimilates  itself 
to  the  peasant  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Ireland,  the 
clergyman  of  the  new  school  magnifies  his  apostleship  by  becoming 
“all  things  to  all  men.” 

The  founding  of  the  Church  Times  in  1863,  with  the  immense 
preponderance  of  literates  over  graduates  in  that  year,  and  since 
then  increasingly  continued,  has  co-operated  with  other  changes 
to  swamp  the  older  divines  who  took  their  politics  and  theology 
from  the  Guardian,  with  incumbents  and  curates,  largely  ignorant 
of  both  these  subjects,  and  concerned  only  to  enlarge  their  con¬ 
gregations  and  to  raise  the  total  of  subscriptions  from  their  own 
place  of  worship  to  diocesan  funds,  and  thus  improve  their  chances 
of  promotion.  In  all  this,  their  most  useful  allies  are  the  organist 
and  the  choir-master. 

As  regards  vestments,  the  priest  of  the  period  recognises  no 
other  law  than  the  taste  of  his  congregation  ;  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
his  attitude  more  and  more  resembles  that  of  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell,  of  the  City  Temple.  With  the  High  Anglican  quite 
as  much  as  the  advanced  latitudinarian  it  is  the  day  of  open  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  cleric  a  la  mode  was  gratified  at  the  opening  of 
Convocation  to  see  that  his  own  vagaries  had  so  disturbed  the 
London  diocese  as  to  cause  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  its 
clergy  to  protest,  in  an  appeal  to  their  bishop,  against  the  licensed 
rejection  at  pleasure  of  whatever  is  superhuman  and  miraculous 
in  the  Evangelical  narrative. 

The  Lambeth  proceedings  initiated  by  Dr.  Weston  are  being 
watched  by  none  more  closely  than  by  the  South  African 
catechumens,  or  by  those  natives  as  yet  only  “almost  persuaded 
to  be  Christians.” 
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Italy,  as  it  is  generally  known,  is  a  country  with  a  great  and 
glorious  past  where,  under  an  ever  blue  sky,  beauty  and  squalor 
dwell  together ;  where  nature  is  bountiful  and  men  are  poor ; 
where  the  imperishable  monuments  of  antiquity  contrast  sadly 
with  the  sordid  buildings  and  tasteless  monuments  of  the  present. 
To  the  superficial  observer  Italy  is  a  wonderful  ruin,  a  land  pictur¬ 
esque  and  shabby,  filled  with  beauty  and  misery,  with  palaces 
and  hovels,  with  churches  and  slums ;  infested  with  beggars  and 
loafers,  economically  stagnant,  utterly  unprogressive  ;  inhabited 
by  a  lazy,  dirty,  unruly,  thriftless  and  unreliable  people ;  a  land 
where  efficiency,  thoroughness  and  punctuality  are  unknown, 
which  is  tyrannised  over  by  secret  societies,  throttled  by  an 
incompetent  bureaucracy,  and  which  possesses  perhaps  the  worst- 
managed  railway  service  and  post  office  in  Central  Europe.  To 
the  casual  visitor  it  appears  that  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Romans  have  become  a  nation  of  petty  shopkeepers,  innkeepers, 
waiters,  touts,  ice-cream  vendors,  and  organ-grinders.  Lately 
British  Free  Traders  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  Italian  affairs. 
They  have  told  us  that  the  Italian  people  are  wretchedly  poor, 
desperately  dissatisfied,  addicted  to  crime,  inclined  to  anarchism 
and  violence  because  they  are  ground  down  by  Protection;  that, 
owing  to  Protection,  the  inhabitants  are  unable  to  buy  a  sufli- 
ciency  of  wholesome  food  and  are  decimated  by  pellagra ;  that, 
owing  to  Protection,  Italy  has  by  far  the  largest  emigration  in 
the  world ;  that  on  an  average  more  than  600,000  people  emigrate 
every  year  from  that  country,  while  only  about  250,000  people 
emigrate  on  an  average  per  year  from  Great  Britain. 

Picturesque  Italy,  historical  and  artistic  Italy,  is  well  known; 
but  economic  Italy,  modern  Italy,  is  to  most  an  unknown 
country.  It  is  worth  studying,  for,  unperceived  by  the  foreign 
tourist,  a  modern  country  has  arisen  and  a  new  race  is  being 
evolved  on  the  soil  which  was  trodden  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
a  race  which  may  prove  not  unworthy  of  the  great  traditions 
of  its  ancestors. 

The  development  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  depends  largely 
on  circumstances.  Nature  and  history  have  been  exceedingly 
unkind  to  Italy  and  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the  progress  and 
to  the  economic  development  of  that  country.  Italy  is  very  little 
favoured  both  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  for  the  creation 
of  manufacturing  industries.  Its  climate  is  excellent,  especially 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  the  tourist  who  wishes  to  bask  in  the 
sun  and  who  does  not  notice  the  insufficiency  of  rain.  However, 
a  very  large  portion  of  Italy’s  territory  is  mountainous,  stony, 
and  arid,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  agriculture.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  territories  possessed  by  Germany,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Austria  are  devoted 
to  agriculture,  and  the  remaining  third  of  these  countries 
is  covered  with  forests.  There  is  scarcely  any  waste  land  in  the 
central  States  of  the  European  continent.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  one-third  of  the  soil  of  Italy  is  able  to  produce  food  for  man 
or  beast,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  waste  land,  for  Italy 
has  scarcely  any  forests.  Stefano  Jacini  wrote  in  his  introduction 
to  the  Italian  Government  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  country’s 
agriculture  ;  “In  no  great  State  of  Europe,  Russia  and  Scandinavia 
excepted,  is  there  so  large  a  part  of  the  national  territory  where 
cultivation  will  be  impossible  for  all  time  as  there  is  in  Italy.” 

Italy  suffers  not  only  from  a  stony  soil  and  from  the  fact  that 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  country  consists  of  steep  mountains 
which  are  almost  denuded  of  earth,  but  it  suffers  also  from  an 
insufficient  rainfall,  and  as  there  are  only  a  few  rivers  in  the 
country,  it  is  not  easy  to  provide  water  by  means  of  irrigation. 
How  greatly  Italian  agriculture  is  dependent  on  the  rainfall,  and 
how  seriously  her  staple  crops  are  affected  by  a  shortage  of  rain 
will  be  seen  from  the  enormous  fluctuations  of  the  harvests.  In 
1909  Italy  produced  189,164,204  cwts.  of  grapes,  as  compared  with 
only  91,969,771  cwts.  in  the  following  year.  In  1909  she  produced 
29,594,210  cwts.  of  olives,  but  only  18,493,528  cwts.  in  1910. 
Drought  leads  easily  to  the  loss  of  one-third,  and  even  of  one- 
half,  of  the  national  harvest  and  to  an  enormous  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  of  other  pioduce  harvested. 

The  Italian  plains  and  lowlands  are  to  a  very  large  extent 
composed  of  swamps,  and  malaria  is  almo.st  univei'sal  in  Italy, 
especially  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the  country.  Malaria  is 
found  not  only  in  the  plains  and  lowlands,  but  even  in  the  higher 
altitudes  of  Sicily,  where  the  population  is  decimated  and  en¬ 
feebled  by  that  terrible  scourge.  The  prevalence  of  malaria  is 
a  most  serious  impediment  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  The 
agriculturists  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  in  Sicily  are  forced  to 
live  in  towns  and  villages  perched  high  up  on  mountains,  and  to 
descend  every  day  long  distances  into  the  valley  in  order  to  work 
in  the  fields.  Thus,  agriculture  is  made  very  arduous  and  the 
long  journeys  to  and  fro  entail  vast  expenditure. 

.As  Italy  possessed  formerly  very  little  liquid  capital,  many  of 
the  farmers  pay  extortionate  interest  on  their  mortgages.  In 
Calabria  20  per  cent,  of  the  mortgages  carry  interest  exceeding 
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8  per  cent.  In  the  Abruzzi  and  Puglie  18  per  cent,  of  the  mort¬ 
gages  carry  interest  exceeding  8  per  cent,  and  in  the  Abruzzi 
many  mortgages  carry  interest  exceeding  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  high  interest  on  their  mortgages  is  another  factor  which 
cripples  Italian  agriculturists,  especially  those  in  the  South,  who 
suffer  most  from  drought  and  malaria. 

While  agricultural  Italy  is  fettered  by  the  insufficiency  of  the 
agricultural  soil  and  of  rain  and  drinking  water,  industrial  Italy 
is  still  more  seriously  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  useful  minerals, 
and  especially  of  coal  and  iron.  While  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
each  produce  more  than  200,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year  and 
vast  quantities  of  iron  ore,  and  while  the  United  States  raise 
more  than  400,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  Italy  produces  only 
500,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  She  produces  less  coal  per  year 
than  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  produce  in  a  single  day. 
In  addition  to  this  negligible  quantity  of  coal,  Italy  produces  an 
equally  negligible  quantity  of  iron  ore.  In  fact,  Italy  has  no 
valuable  mineral  resources  except  sulphur.  She  is  the  greatest 
sulphur  producer  in  the  world,  but  unfortunately  that  mineral  is 
of  only  little  value.  The  sulphur  produced  by  Italy  is  worth  only 
about  £1,250,000  per  year.  How  insignificant  that  sum  is  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  coal  production  of  Great  Britain  is  worth 
about  £120,000,000  per  annum. 

The  industrial  development  of  Italy  is  hampered  very  greatly 
by  the  total  absence  of  navigable  rivers  and  by  the  configuration 
of  the  country,  which  makes  cheap  transport  impossible.  Trans¬ 
port  inland  has  to  be  handled  by  railways,  and  as  the  country 
is  exceedingly  mountainous,  railway  construction  is  extremely 
expensive.  On  nearly  every  railway  journey  the  traveller  passes 
through  dozens  of  tunnels  and  over  countless  high  viaducts  and 
bridges. 

The  foregoing  should  show  that  the  poverty  of  Italy  is  due  not 
so  much  to  the  Italians  but  to  the  lack  of  those  natural  resources 
which  are  the  basis  of  agricultural  and  industrial  prosperity. 

Not  only  nature,  but  history  also  has  impeded  Italy’s  progress 
in  every  direction.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Italy 
was  devastated  by  the  barbarians.  The  country  was  invaded  and 
ravaged  times  without  number ;  it  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  States  wffiich  were  tom  by  everlasting  faction  feuds  and  san¬ 
guinary  civil  broils.  Besides,  the  Italian  States  were  continually 
at  war  among  themselves.  Until  lately  Italy  was  ruled  and 
exploited  by  foreigners.  The  Italians  had  lost  the  knowledge  of 
freedom,  of  good  government,  of  civilisation,  of  progress.  They 
had  become  a  nation  of  unwilling  slaves  who  belonged  now  to 
one  master  and  now  to  another,  who  could  not  call  their  souls 
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their  own.  It  is  forgotten  by  many  that  united  Italy  is  only 
fifty  years  old ;  that  the  Italians  have  had  scarcely  time  to  find 
their  feet ;  that  there  are  even  now  deep  and  dangerous  political 
cleavages  which  divide  Italians;  that  Italy,  like  China,  has  only 
one  written  but  many  spoken  languages ;  that  men  from  different 
provinces  find  it  impossible  to  understand  each  other.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  natural  that  the  Italians  have  not  pro¬ 
gressed  as  quickly  since  the  unification  of  their  country  as  they 
might  have  done  had  they  been  one  people  and  had  they  had 
a  more  happy  past ;  that  the  people  are  insufficiently  well  educated  ; 
that  ignorance  and  superstition  abound ;  that  parliamentarism 
has  not  been  altogether  a  success ;  that  peculation  and  bribery 
are  prevalent ;  that  the  government  is  in  many  respects  inefficient ; 
that  the  official  apparatus  is  far  from  perfect,  and  that  the  rail¬ 
ways  and  the  post  office  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Notwithstanding  her  poor  natural  resources,  Italy  is  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  countries  in  tlie  world.  Per  square  mile 
there  are  100' 6  people  in  Spain,  191 '2  in  France,  311  0  in 
Germany,  313  5  in  Italy,  and  372‘6  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
population  per  square  mile  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  greater  in 
barren,  malaria-stricken  Italy  than  it  is  in  fertile  and  prolific 
France,  and  it  is  even  greater  than  it  is  in  industrial  Germany. 
Italy’s  population  per  square  mile  is  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  is  that  of  Spain,  and  within  20  per  cent.  Italy  is  as 
densely  peopled  as  is  the  United  Kingdom.  The  country  is  very 
closely  populated,  and  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
increase  of  the  Italian  population,  owing  to  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  is  per  centually  slightly  greater  than  is  that  of  the 
British  population.  In  1911  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in 
Italy  came  to  351,209. 

Owing  to  the  density  and  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  national  resources, 
Italy  cannot  provide  an  adequate  subsistence  for  all  her  children. 
Hence  millions  of  Italians  seek  a  living  in  foreign  countries,  where 
they  do  the  hardest  and  often  the  worst  paid  work.  Coming  from 
a  stony  country,  they  are  particularly  employed  in  blasting  and 
excavating  in  rocky  soil.  They  do  the  hardest  work  in  the 
American  mines,  and  they  have  constructed  countless  tunnels  and 
cuttings  for  the  American  railways.  On  paper  Italy  has  by  far  the 
largest  emigration  in  the  world.  According  to  the  emigration 
statistics,  711,446  Italians  left  their  country  in  1912.  As  in 
previous  years  similarly  large  numbers  emigrated,  it  would  appear 
that  the  yearly  loss  of  population  by  emigration  is  twice  as  great 
as  the  yearly  gain  of  the  country  by  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths ;  that  the  population  of  Italy  is  rapidly  shrinking.  How- 
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ever,  the  census  figures  show  that  Italy’s  population  is  quickly 
increasing.  Between  1901  and  1911  the  Italian  population  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  2,000,000  people.  The  Italian  emigration 
figures,  which  are  habitually  given,  are  quite  unreliable.  Many 
Italians  who  announce  to  the  authorities  their  intention  to  emi¬ 
grate  remain  in  the  country.  Besides,  the  majority  of  those  who 
emigrate  leave  the  country  of  their  birth  only  for  a  short  time,  for 
it  is  the  ideal  of  most  Italians  to  return  to  their  native  place.  Some 
go  abroad  for  a  number  of  years  and  buy  with  their  savings  a 
house,  a  farm,  or  a  business  on  their  return.  Others  emigrate 
merely  for  a  season.  Hundreds  of  thousands  go  every  year  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  to  the  United  States,  and  even  to  far-away 
Argentina  ,  merely  in  order  to  bring  in  the  harvest  and  then  return 
home.  Emigration  is  greatest  from  the  poorest  parts  of  Italy, 
from  the  South,  and  specially  from  the  Basilicata,  Sicily,  Cam¬ 
pania,  the  Abruzzi,  and  Calabria.  The  true  numbers  of  the 
Italian  emigrants  can  be  ascertained  only  from  the  local  popula¬ 
tion  registers.  According  to  these  the  nominal  and  the  real 
emigration  from  Italy  was,  since  1901,  as  follows  ; — 


Emigration  from 

Italy. 

Emigration  from 

Great  Britain. 

Nominal 

Real 

Real 

Emigration. 

Emigration. 

Emigration. 

1901 

.  583,245 

145,247  ... 

72,016 

1902 

.  531,509 

163,402  ... 

...  101,547 

1903 

.  507,976 

155,142  ... 

...  187,086 

1904 

.  471,191 

100,544  ... 

...  126,854 

1905 

.  726,331 

195,404  ... 

...  139,365 

1906 

.  787,977 

174,927  ... 

...  194,671 

1907 

.  704,675 

91,278  ... 

...  235,092 

1908 

.  486,674 

10,415  ... 

91,156 

4,749,578 

1,036,359 

1,097,737 

The  foregoing  figures  are  taken  from  the  Annuario  Vallardi, 
Milan,  1913,  which  does  not  supply  later  figures  than  those  given. 
The  figures  relating  to  Great  Britain  show  the  number  of  people 
who  left  this  country  on  balance.  It  is  frequently  stated  that 
emigration  from  Italy  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  from 
Great  Britan,  and  British  Free  Traders  have  not  hesitated  to 
assert  that  Italy  has  the  largest  emigration  in  the  world,  owing 
to  Protection.  The  foregoing  figures  show  that  emigration  from 
Italy,  though  nominally  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  is  emigration 
from  Great  Britain,  is  in  reality  somewdiat  smaller  than  is  emigra¬ 
tion  from  this  country. 

The  Italian  emigrants  have  been  of  the  very  greatest  service 
to  Italy.  They  have  greatly  enriched  the  country.  According 
to  the  report  of  Signor  Luigi  Bossi,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
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Emigration,  for  1909-10,  the  remittances  sent  to  Italy  by  emi¬ 
grants  come  at  least  to  500,000,000  lire  per  year.  According  to 
Stringher,  Faina,  and  Coletti,  the  foregoing  is  rather  an  under 
estimate  than  an  over  estimate.  The  steady  and  continuous  flow 
of  at  least  d£'20 ,000,000  per  year  of  foreign  gold  into  Italy  has  not 
only  greatly  benefited  countless  Italian  families  in  humble  circum. 
stances,  but  it  has  powerfully  stimulated  Italian  trade  and 
industry  and  has  greatly  improved  the  finances  of  the  hanks  and 
of  the  country.  A  large  part  of  these  savings  has  found  its  way 
into  the  savings  banks  and  the  ordinary  banks.  Thus  the  savings 
of  the  emigrants  have  made  money  cheap  and  plentiful,  to  the 
advantage  of  commerce,  trade,  and  industry.  A  large  part  of  these 
savings  has  been  invested  in  Italian  Government  securities,  which 
have  greatly  risen  in  value,  and  their  rise  has  made  possible  the 
lowering  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  National  Debt.  Thus  the 
emigrants  have  helped  in  cheapening  credit  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Italian  business  men,  and  they  have  helped  in  improving  the 
national  finances  wdiich,  twenty  years  ago,  were  in  a  most  deplor¬ 
able  state  and  which  are  now  in  a  healthy  condition.  Last,  but 
not  least,  the  emigrants  who  have  returned  from  abroad  have 
introduced  into  Italy  modem  methods  of  trade  and  of  agriculture, 
and  they  have  infused  into  it  a  new  spirit  of  hope,  energy, 
ambition,  and  progress.  In  many  isolated  villages  the  “  Americani  ’* 
have  wrought  a  revolution  and  have  abolished  stagnation  and 
disorder.  The  “  Americani  ”  are  modernising  the  country. 

Since  the  time  when  Italy  became  united,  and  especially  during 
the  last  few  decades,  Italian  agriculture  has  rapidly  progressed. 
Between  1876  and  1908  the  live-stock  kept  in  Italy  has  increased 
as  follows  : — 


Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Cattle. 

1876  , 

625,957  . 

292,983 

.  498,766 

.  3,489,125 

1881  , 

666,123  . 

302,428 

.  674,246 

.  4,783,232 

1908  , 

955,878  . 

388,337 

.  849,723 

.  6,218,227 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Pigs. 

1876 

.  6,977,104 

1,688,478  . 

1,553,582 

1881 

.  8,596,108 

2,016,307  . 

2,064,000 

1908 

.  11,162,926 

2,714,878  . 

2,507,798 

During  the  period  under  review  the  horses,  mules,  asses, 
donkeys,  goats,  and  pigs  have  increased  by  about  60  per  cent., 
w’hile  the  cattle  and  sheep  have  increased  by  nearly  80  per  cent. 
The  increase  has  been  continuous,  and  is  very  satisfactory.  It 
is  particularly  satisfactory  when  we  remember  that  Italy  is  a 
stony  and  chiefly  barren  country  in  which  comparatively  little 
fodder  can  be  grown,  and  that  the  plains  consist  largely  of  fever- 
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stricken  swamps.  The  dairy  industry  has  made  excellent  pro¬ 
gress.  In  Reggio  Emilia,  for  instance,  the  production  of  cheese 
increased  from  21,000  cwts.  in  1880  to  140,000  cwts.  in  1911. 
In  Parma  it  increased  from  8,000  cwts.  in  1880  to  124,000  cwts. 
in  1911.  Italian  agriculture  has  become  more  scientific  and 
more  intensive.  The  progress  of  agriculture  can  best  be  measured 
by  the  use  of  chemical  manures  and  of  machinery.  Italy’s  imports 
of  agricultural  machinery  have  increased  as  follows  : — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

Lire. 

1888 

.  21,354  ... 

960,731 

1895 

.  34,968  ... 

...  1,569,060 

1900 

.  81,276  ... 

...  4,226,885 

1910 

.  232,208  ... 

...  15,093,520 

Between  1888  and  1910  the  imports  of  agricultural  machinery 
into  Italy  have  grown  no  less  than  eleven-fold  in  weight  and 
fifteen-fold  in  value.  As  Italy  produces  considerable  quantities 
of  agricultural  machinery  in  the  north,  it  is  clear  that  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  is  much  greater  than  appears 
from  the  foregoing  figures. 

The  imports  of  chemical  manure  into  Italy  have  grown  as 
follows  : — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Cwts.  Lire. 

1881-1885  .  410,858  3,192,889 

1896-1900  .  3,424,882  15,810,046 

1906-1910  .  14,104,968  61,984,674 

During  the  period  under  consideration  the  imports  of  chemical 
manure  into  Italy  have  increased  thirty-five-fold  in  weight  and 
seventeen-fold  in  value. 

In  consequence  of  the  improvements  effected  in  agriculture, 
Italy’s  exports  of  agricultural  produce  have  rapidly  expanded. 
Between  1900  and  1911  her  exports  of  butter  and  cheese  increased 
from  32,869,000  lire  to  73,091,000  lire;  her  exports  of  oranges 
and  lemons  grew  from  21,887,000  lire  to  43,857,000  lire;  those 
of  almonds  increased  from  16,515,000  lire  to  37,333,000  lire: 
those  of  olive-oil  from  28,453,000  lire  to  48,378,000  lire ;  those  of 
rice  from  15,467,000  lire  to  27,607,000  lire,  etc. 

Correnti  and  Maestri  estimated  the  value  of  Italy’s  agricultural 
production  at  2,842,000,000  lire  for  1860-64.  According  to 
Bodio  it  amounted  in  1885  to  about  5,000,000,000  lire.  According 
to  Professor  Napoleone  Colajanni,  it  amounted  in  1911  to 
7,000,000,000  lire.  The  agricultural  production  of  France  was 
valued  by  Lavergne  in  1876  at  7,500,000,000  francs.  It  was 
valued  by  Levasseur  at  12,840,000,000  francs  in  1891.  It  was 
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worth  probably  from  16,000,000,000  francs  to  18,000,000,000 
francs  in  1910.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  area  of 
France  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  is  that  of  agricultural  Italy, 
agricultural  Italy  can  proudly  compare  herself  with  agricultural 
France. 

Formerly  Italians  were  so  keenly  aware  of  the  economic  in¬ 
feriority  of  their  country,  that  they  hesitated  to  compare  Italy 
with  other  countries.  Formerly  Italians  occasionally  referred  to 
the  Italian  people  as  “Gli  Cinesi  di  Europa,”  the  coolies  of  Europe. 
That  spirit  has  passed.  The  modern  Italians  are  aware  of  the 
progress  of  their  country,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  compare 
the  progress  of  Italy  with  that  of  France  and  of  England.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Colajanni,  in  his  book  Gli  Italiani  di  Oggi,  wrote  : — 
“England,  the  classical  land  of  Free  Trade,  has  furnished  an 
example  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  that  economic  policy.  While 
Protection  has  saved  the  rural  industries  of  France  and  Germany, 
Free  Trade  has  ruined  those  of  England.”  Continuing,  Professor 
Colajanni  shows  that  between  1876  and  1910  the  area  under 
corn-crops  has  increased  by  5' 3  per  cent,  in  Italy,  but  has  de¬ 
creased  by  37’4  per  cent,  in  England.  He  gives  details  of  the 
enormous  loss  of  agricultural  capital  which  has  taken  place  in 
this  country  under  Free  Trade,  and  congratulates  his  country 
for  having  introduced  Protection. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  time  Italy  was  almost  exclusively 
an  agricultural  State.  As  the  country  lacks  coal,  iron,  timber, 
and  navigable  rivers,  it  was  generally  believed  that  Italy  had  no 
room  for  the  manufacturing  industries.  Hence  Italy’s  economic 
policy  was  shaped  in  accordance  with  these  views.  In  1878  a 
slightly  protective  tariff  was  hesitatingly  introduced,  and  this  was 
followed  in  1887  by  a  deliberate,  and  a  more  strongly  protective 
tariff.  Since  that  time  the  manufacturing  industries  have  rapidly 
expanded.  In  1884-87  Italy’s  manufactured  exports  amounted, 
according  to  Professor  Colajanni,  only  to  598,000,000  lire.  In 
1902-6  they  amounted,  according  to  the  same  authority,  to 
1,880,000,000  lire,  and  in  1907-11  to  2,684,000,000  lire.  In 
1884-87  manufactured  articles  furnished  only  14*75  per  cent,  of 
Italy’s  exports.  In  1907-11  they  formed  no  less  than  27*31  per 
cent,  of  Italy’s  exports.  Between  1884-87  and  1907-11  Italy’s 
exports  of  food-stuffs  have  grown  by  82  per  cent.,  her  exports 
of  raw  materials  have  increased  by  96  per  cent,  her  exports  of 
partly  manufactured  articles  have  grown  by  165  per  cent.,  and 
those  of  fully  manufactured  articles  by  no  less  than  348  per  cent. 

Italy’s  foreign  trade  is  growing  very  rapidly.  Since  1900  it  has 
more  than  doubled,  and  it  grows  proportionately  much  faster  than 
does  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Professor  Colajanni  state.s 
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that  between  1890  and  1911  Italy’s  share  of  the  world’s  trade 
has  increased,  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  seriously 
declined.  During  that  period  Italy’s  share  of  the  world’s  trade 
has  grown  from  2'5  per  cent,  to  3‘1  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Great 
Britain  has  declined  from  20 '8  per  cent,  to  16' 9  per  cent. 

The  progress  of  the  Italian  cotton  industry  is  particularly  note¬ 
worthy.  Between  1900  and  1909  the  number  of  active  cotton 
spindles  in  Italy  increased  from  2,111,170  to  4,582,065,  the 
number  of  looms  increased  from  78,306  to  145,780,  and  the  horse¬ 
power  used  from  77,702  to  225,000.  Between  1900  and  1911 
Italy’s  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  have  increased  from 
49,634,000  lire  to  178,523,000  lire.  Italian  cottons  are  sold 
esi)ecially  in  the  countries  of  the  Near  East,  where  they  have 
taken  the  place  of  Manchester  cottons,  which  formerly  had  the 
monopoly.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  protective  tariff  of 
1887,  Italy’s  exports  of  cotton  goods  were  quite  insignificant. 
Since  then  her  exports  of  cotton  yarn  have,  according  to  Colajanni, 
increased  seventy-six-fold,  while  those  of  cotton  manufactures  have 
increased  sixty-seven-fold.  The  Italian  cotton  industry  threatens 
to  become  a  serious  competitor  to  Lancashire. 

The  development  of  Italy’s  manufacturing  industries  is  largely 
based  upon  the  use  of  electric  power  derived  from  the  waterfalls. 
At  present  the  Italian  waterfalls  furnish  considerably  less  than 
a  million  horse-power.  According  to  Francesco  Nitti’s  book, 
La  Conquista  della  Forza,  Italy  is  able  to  develop  by  means  of 
her  waterfalls  from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  electrical  horse-power. 
Electricity  is  bound  to  become  a  very  important  factor  in  Italy’s 
industrial  development.  Perhaps  the  possession  of  waterfalls  may 
compensate  her  for  the  lack  of  coal.  Electrical  power  has  the 
advantage  over  coal  in  this,  that  waterfalls  will  continue  when 
coal-beds  are  exhausted. 

Italy,  which  formerly  was  devoid  of  liquid  capital,  has  become, 
comparatively  speaking,  an  opulent  country.  On  the  30th  June, 
1912,  the  savings  deposited  in  the  Italian  institutions  for  popular 
savings  amounted  to  7,051,546,439  lire,  or  about  T280,000,000, 
a  sum  which  is  considerably  larger  than  that  deposited  in  the 
British  savings  banks.  The  fact  that  the  Italian  people  have  such 
an  enormous  amount  in  the  savings  institutions  is  particularly 
notew’orthy,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  farms  and  houses  are  the 
favourite  investment  of  Italians  of  small  means.  The  savings  in 
the  savings  banks  proper  and  the  popular  banks  exceed 
T200,000,000,  and  are  therefore  almost  as  large  as  those  deposited 
in  the  British  post  office  savings  banks  and  trustee  savings  banks 
combined.  Between  1887,  when  Protection  was  introduced,  and 
1912,  the  savings  in  the  ordinary  savings  hanks  have  increased 
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from  1,077,279,000  lire  to  2,575,930,000  lire;  those  in  the  post 
office  savings  banks  have  grown  from  240,235,000  lire  to 
1,874,428,000  lire ;  those  in  the  co-operative  societies  and  peoples’ 
banks  have  expanded  from  344,971,000  lire  to  1,509,437,000  lire. 
The  progress  of  popular  savings  in  Italy  has  been  truly  mar¬ 
vellous.  The  foregoiog  figures  are  a  monument  to  the  thrift, 
foresight,  and  abstinence  of  the  Italian  workers.  Italian  thrift 
is  frequently  mistaken  for  poverty  by  casual  visitors  to  the  country. 
As  a  rule,  the  workers  in  the  country  are  thrifty  and  those  in  the 
towns  are  thriftless.  In  Italy  town-workers  and  country-workers 
alike  accumulate  savings  with  the  greatest  energy.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  Milan,  the  greatest  manufacturing  centre  of  Italy, 
has  the  largest  savings  deposits.  The  Milan  savings  banks 
contain  more  than  i- 30,000 ,000  of  savings. 

The  rapid  increase  of  Italy’s  wealth  is  eloquently  testified  by 
the  greatly  improved  position  of  the  Italian  banks  and  by  the 
marked  improvement  of  Italy’s  national  credit.  In  1893  Italy 
experienced  a  great  financial  crisis  which  led  to  the  bankruptcy 
or  to  the  liquidation  of  the  leading  banks,  to  a  premium  of  17  per 
cent,  on  gold,  to  the  complete  disappearance  of  gold  and  silver 
from  the  country,  and  to  an  enormous  fall  in  the  price  of  Italian 
Government  stock.  Now  Italy  is  financially  in  a  far  better 
position  than  she  has  ever  been.  Her  banking  business  has  so 
much  improved  that  between  1895  and  1912  the  Banca  Commer- 
ciale  has  increased  its  capital  from  20,000,000  lire  to  178,718,000 
lire,  the  Credito  Italiano  has  increased  its  capital  from  14,000,000 
lire  to  85,000,000  lire,  the  Banco  di  Eoma  has  increased  its  capital 
from  2,813,000  lire  to  208,056,000  lire.  These  are  the  leading 
private  banks  of  Italy.  The  other  banks  have  increased  their 
capital  in  a  similar  manner. 

So  great  has  been  the  increase  of  Italy’s  wealth  that  the  Italian 
people  have  been  able  to  reduce  their  foreign  indebtedness  very 
rapidly.  In  1892-3  the  payment  of  interest  on  that  part  of  the 
national  debt  which  is  held  abroad  required  192,113,884  lire.  In 
1906-7  the  interest  on  that  part  of  the  national  debt  which  is 
held  abroad  required  only  30,331,817  lire.  The  enormous  reduc¬ 
tion  on  the  interest  paid  abroad  signifies  that  the  bulk  of  the 
national  securities  held  in  foreign  countries  has  been  bought 
back  by  Italian  investors.  The  Italians  must  liave  bought  several 
thousand  million  lire  of  their  national  debt  from  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  where  Italian  stocks  w’ere  formerly  largely  held. 
The  bankers  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  who  handle  the 
Arbitrage  business  have  continually  been  sending  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  stock  to  Italv. 

The  wealth  of  the  people  and  its  progress  can  well  be  gauged 
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by  the  life  insurance  statistics.  Since  1888  the  capital  insured  in 
Italy  has  increased  as  follows  :  — 


Lire. 

1888  ... 

318,817,124 

1890  ... 

405,052,880 

1900  ... 

851,133,265 

1910  ... 

...  1,713,710,159 

1911  ... 

...  1,782,133,957 

The  progress  of  life  insurance  has  been  as  remarkable  as  has 
been  the  progress  of  agriculture,  of  the  manufacturing  industries, 
and  of  savings. 

Formerly  Italian  wages  were  incredibly  low.  They  are  still 
very  low  in  far-away,  backward  provinces,  exactly  as  wages  are 
very  low  in  the  western  counties  of  Ireland.  But  in  the  more 
progressive  parts  of  Italy  wages  have  risen  enormously  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  they  are  now  fairly  high. 
The  result  has  been  that  Italy  is  no  longer  a  very  cheap  country 
to  travel  in.  In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the  charges 
of  the  hotel  and  inn-keepers  have  doubled.  In  Milan  and  other 
leading  towns  a  daily  wage  of  five  lire  is  common.  According  to 
the  figures  supplied  in  the  Inchiesta  agraria  Faina,  the  recent 
Government  report  on  Italian  agriculture,  rural  labourers’  wages 
have  fully  doubled  since  1881-85. 

The  increased  well-being  of  the  workers  may  be  seen  not  only 
from  the  increase  in  money  wages,  but  also  from  their  improved 
standard  of  living.  Formerly  Italy  exported  cattle  and  beef  in 
considerable  quantities.  Now  Italy  has  become  a  large  importer  of 
animals  and  of  meat,  although  the  number  of  animals  kept  has 
very  greatly  increased,  as  has  been  showm  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

The  increased  well-being  of  the  masses  of  the  people  may  further 
be  seen  from  the  rapid  reduction  of  the  death-rate.  This  reduction 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  pellagra,  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  poverty  disease.  In  Sir  Alfred  Mond’s  book.  Questions  of 
To-day  and  To-morrow ,  we  read  : — 

“According  to  Dr.  Kurella,  a  very  good  instance  of  this  casual  connection 
between  Protection  and  disease  comes  from  Italy.  In  that  country  there 
is  a  very  considerable  duty  on  wheat.  And  (he  adds)  as  the  Italians  cannot 
substitute  rye  or  potatoes,  they  are  driven  to  resort  to  maize  or  Indian 
corn.  The  result  of  the  substitution  of  Indian  corn,  which  is  a  very  poor 
food  for  a  human  being,  has  been  a  terrible  skin  disease  called  pellagra, 
which  leads  to  paralysis,  insanity,  and  suicide,  and  accounts  for  about 
10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  of  the  country.” 

In  1910  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  Italy  was  682,459.  Of 
these  only  1,355,  or  one-fifth  of  a  single  per  cent.,  died  of  pellagra. 
The  foregoing  statement,  which  has  been  widely  printed  in  the 
British  Free  Trade  Press,  is  evidently  an  outrageous  misstate- 
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ment  of  fact.  According  to  Professor  Colajanni’s  book,  Gli 
Italiani  di  Oggi,  the  deaths  from  pellagra  amounted  to  10,284  in 
1887-88,  the  year  when  Protection  was  introduced,  and  they 
amounted  only  to  1,355  in  1908-1910.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  regime  of  Protection  the  number  of  deaths  from 
pellagra  have  shrunk  to  about  one-eighth  their  former  number, 
it  is  an  outrageous  misstatement  to  ascribe  pellagra  to  Protection 
and  to  assert  that  one-tenth  of  all  the  Italians  die  of  that 
mysterious  disease. 

The  new  spirit  which  animates  Italy  may  be  seen  on  every 
hand.  The  Italians  have  cheerfully  borne  the  expenditure  of 
i650,000;000  on  their  war  with  Turkey  and  on  the  conquest  of 
Tripoli.  The  Italians  have  become  an  imperialist  people.  They 
desire  to  acquire  colonies  for  the  rapidly  expanding  population 
and  to  create  a  powerful  navy  and  merchant  marine.  Their  fleet 
is  highly  efficient,  and  their  merchant  marine  has  doubled  in  a 
short  time,  Italian  conditions  are  improving  from  year  to  year. 
North  Italy  is  no  longer  a  semi-oriental  country.  In  northern 
Italy  the  railways,  the  post  office,  the  administration,  and  the 
police  are  as  good  as  anywhere.  Only  in  the  south  prevails  sloth, 
disorder^  and  lawlessness.  But  even  the  south  is  mending. 
Palermo  and  Catania  have  become  model  towns.  The  people  are 
no  longer  permitted  to  carry  revolvers  and  dagger-like  knives, 
Italy  is  losing  much  of  its  picturesqueness.  Italians  have  begun 
to  become  Americanised  and  Anglicised.  Many  of  the  princes 
have  become  men  of  business.  Many  Italians  have  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  engineering,  chemistry,  and  sport,  and 
their  latest  acquisition  is  a  democratic  franchise.  If  Italy  con¬ 
tinues  to  progress  in  the  direction  in  which  she  has  advanced 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Italians  may  again  become  one 
of  the  ruling  races  of  the  world.  The  hard-working,  thrifty,  and 
intelligent  Italians  have  a  great  future  before  them,  especially 
as  the  prolific  race  is  bound  to  people  many  of  the  empty  spaces 
of  the  earth.  Northern  Africa  is  more  likely  to  become  Italian 
than  French.  Already  the  Italians  greatly  outnumber  the  French 
in  Tunis  and  in  Algiers.  Possibly  the  future  may  see  a  new 
Italy  arise  both  in  North  Africa  and  in  South  America. 

POLITICUS. 


THE  BEAL  TKOUBLE  IN  MEXICO. 


In  the  April  number  of  this  BEViiiw  Mr.  B.  J.  MacHugh  set 
forth  in  detail  the  latest  American  interpretation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  pointed  out,  in  the  first  place,  what  extensive  powers 
such  an  interpretation  gave  to  any  American  Government  that 
cared  to  act  upon  it,  and  in  the  second  place  what  feelings  of 
profound  anxiety  were  inspired  in  South  America  by  President 
Wilson’s  recent  speech  at  Mobile,  Alabama.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech.  Dr.  Wilson  said  ; — 

“There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  history  of  the  Latin  American  States 
which  I  am  sure  they  are  keenly  aware  of.  You  hear  of  ‘  concessions  ’  to 
foreign  capitalists  in  Latin  America.  You  do  not  hear  of  concessions  to 
foreign  capitalists  in  the  United  States.  They  are  not  granted  concessions. 
They  are  invited  to  make  investments.  The  work  is  ours,  though  they  are 
welcome  to  invest  in  it.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  supply  the  capital  and 
do  the  work.  It  is  an  invitation,  not  a  privilege;  and  States  that  are 
obliged,  because  their  territory  does  not  lie  within  the  main  field  of  modern 
enterprise  and  action,  to  grant  concessions,  are  in  this  condition,  that  foreign 
interests  are  apt  to  dominate  their  domestic  affairs  :  a  condition  of  affairs 
always  dangerous  and  apt  to  become  intolerable.  What  these  States  are 
going  to  see,  therefore,  is  an  emancipation  from  the  subordination  which 
has  been  inevitable,  to  foreign  enterprise,  and  an  assertion  of  the  splendid 
character  which,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  they  have,  again  and  again, 
been  able  to  demonstrate.  The  dignity,  the  courage,  the  self-possession, 
the  self-respect  of  the  Latin  American  States,  their  achievements  in  the 
face  of  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  deserve  nothing  but  the  admiration 
and  applause  of  the  world.  They  have  had  harder  bargains  driven  with 
them  in  the  matter  of  loans  than  any  other  peoples  in  the  w'orld.  Interest 
has  been  exacted  of  them  that  was  not  exacted  of  anybody  else,  because  the 
risk  was  said  to  be  greater;  and  then  securities  were  taken  that  destroyed 
the  risk,  an  admirable  arrangement  for  those  who  were  forcing  the  terms. 
I  rejoice  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  prospect  that  they  will  now  be 
emancipated  from  these  conditions,  and  we  ought  to  be  the  first  to  take 
part  in  assisting  in  that  emancipation.” 

This  speech  was  delivered  on  October  26th,  1913,  and,  in  view 
of  the  extraordinary  attitude  which  the  U  nited  States  Government 
has  subsequently  taken  up  towards  Mexico,  particular  importance 
attaches  to  the  words  just  quoted.  The  events  which  have  led 
to  the  present  situation  in  Mexico  may  be  briefly  summed  up,  but 
it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  reconcile  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  various  speeches 
with  what  his  Government,  with  his  knowledge  and  consent,  has 
actually  done  during  the  last  few  months. 

In  November,  1911,  a  rebellion  drove  into  exile  the  aged  Presi- 
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(lent  Porfirio  Diaz,  who  had  held  office  since  1876,  and  under 
whose  autocratic  rule  Mexico  had  made  astonishing  economic, 
though  practically  no  political,  progress.  General  Madero  became 
President  and  ruled  rather  w'eakly  until  early  in  1913.  His  posi¬ 
tion  was  strongly  contested  by  General  Felix  Diaz,  nephew  of 
the  former  President ;  and  even  a  semblance  of  order  was  not 
restored  until  Madero’s  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Huerta, 
suddenly  revolted  against  the  Government,  joined  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  revolutionaries,  put  the  whole  of  the  Administration 
under  arrest,  and  proclaimed  himself  Provisional  President.  On 
February  23rd,  1913,  the  deposed  President  Madero  and  the 
former  V^ice-President  Suarez  were  shot  in  mysterious  circum¬ 
stances.  The  version  given  out  by  the  Provisional  Government 
was  that  the  two  men  were  being  transferred  from  one  prison  to 
another,  and  w’ere  killed  during  an  attempt  at  rescue.  President 
Huerta’s  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  the  two  men 
had  been  deliberately  murdered. 

This  incident  is  of  international  importance  only  because  the 
United  States  Government  made  it  a  pretext  for  refusing  to 
recognise  the  Presidency  of  General  Huerta.  His  administration 
appeared  to  be  strong,  and  he  met  with  that  support  throughout 
the  country  which  the  Mexicans,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  are 
prepared  to  give  to  an  autocrat  rather  than  to  a  constitutional 
ruler.  So  satisfactory,  indeed,  was  his  administration  that  it 
was  officially  recognised  by  Great  Britain  in  May,  1913 ;  by 
Germany  in  the  following  month,  and  subsequently  by  other 
European  Powers.  In  spite  of  this  recognition  from  Europe,  and 
even  from  Japan,  the  United  States  i)ersisted  in  refusing  to 
treat  with  President  Huerta. 

There  was  a  rising  in  a  southern  province  of  Mexico  under  a 
notorious  brigand  who  styles  himself  “General”  Zapata;  and 
in  the  north  under  a  professional  soldier.  General  Carranza,  and 
a  professional  brigand  who  now  calls  himself  “General”  Villa. 
All  these  chiefs  opposed  a  continual  resistance  to  the  Huerta 
Government.  To  the  openly  expressed  surprise  of  European 
statesmen,  the  United  States  Government  publicly  supported 
the  northern  revolutionaries  and  allowed  them  to  import  large 
quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition  across  the  Texan  border. 
The  armies  of  President  Huerta — who,  let  it  be  emphasised,  was 
admitted  by  his  own  country  and  by  the  most  important  Powers 
in  Europe  and  Asia  to  be  the  official  head  of  Mexico — could 
easily  have  dealt  with  the  rebels  in  the  north  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government,  in  defiance  of 
all  international  law  and  custom,  was  extending  its  aid  to  Car¬ 
ranza  and  Villa.  The  rebels  were,  in  consequence,  able  to  make 
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fair  progress ;  and,  after  scenes  of  horror  and  devastation,  which 
appear  to  have  been  paralleled  in  modern  times  only  in  the 
Balkan  War,  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  important  towns 
of  Torreon,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Tampico,  thus  making  them¬ 
selves  practically  masters  of  the  northern  Mexican  States  of 
Sonora,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Zacatecas. 

With  the  progress  of  the  rebels  trade  gradually  came  to  a 
standstill,  and  tw'o  or  three  Mexican  banks  had  to  suspend  pay¬ 
ment.  It  is  generally  recognised  and  admitted  even  at  Washing¬ 
ton  that  the  revolt  could  be  speedily  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
United  States  recognising  General  Huerta  as  President  and 
refusing  to  allow  the  revolutionaries  to  be  supplied  with  further 
quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Dr.  Wilson,  however,  has 
insisted  that  his  policy  is  one  of  “w'atching  and  waiting” — a 
phrase  which,  for  its  sheer  futility,  is  likely  to  become  historic. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  has  like¬ 
wise  refused  to  admit  that  the  Washington  Government  should 
recognise  President  Huerta.  The  situation  w^as  not  greatly 
altered  until  the  troops  of  Carranza  and  Villa,  who  had  hitherto 
contented  themselves  with  murdering  and  torturing  Mexican 
men,  women,  and  children,  murdered  a  Scotsman  named  Benton 
on  or  about  February  17th.  Mr.  Benton  w'as  a  British  subject, 
and  his  de.ath  w  as  follow’ed  by  the  murder  of  other  Europeans ; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  strong  protest  made  to  Washington,  the 
United  States  refused  to  take  any  more  drastic  measure  than  that 
of  renewing  its  embargo— never  a  very  strict  one — on  the  supply 
of  war  material  to  the  rebels.  As  the  insurgent  army  had  by  that 
time  as  many  rifles  and  as  much  ammunition  as  it  wanted,  this 
ineffective  action  made  no  difl'erence  to  its  plans. 

When  the  rebels  had  made  such  progress  that  even  the  capital 
seemed  to  be  threatened,  the  Americans  at  last  bestirred  them¬ 
selves,  but  their  intervention  was,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  curious 
nature.  Dr.  Wilson  had  for  months  past  been  urging  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Huerta,  although  he  had  been  approved  by  the  country  and 
by  Europe,  should  “eliminate”  himself,  w’hich  the  President 
very  naturally  declined  to  do.  The  United  States  warships  were, 
therefore,  ordered  to  Vera  Cruz,  wdth  a  view'  to  bringing  pressure 
to  bear,  not  upon  the  rebels,  but  upon  the  official  Administration. 
Vera  Cruz  w'as  shelled  and  captured ;  and  it  w^as  officially  stated 
that  the  United  States  “might  ”  have  to  send  a  force  to  the  capital 
and  depose  President  Huerta  to  preserve  order.  The  blockade  of 
Vera  Cruz  was  described  as  a  “pacific  blockade,”  an  expression 
which,  we  are  told,  is  used  in  international  maritime  law  to 
describe  a  blockade  exercised  by  a  Great  Power  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  a  w^eaker  State  without  actual 
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war.'  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  blood  has  actually  been  shed 
between  the  two  countries,  the  American  Government  holds  that 
an  actual  state  of  war  does  not  exist  between  America  and 
Mexico. 

Even  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  stretched  to  its  widest  possible 
interpretation,  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  supporting 
the  Mexican  rebels  and  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
recognised  Government  of  the  country  cannot  possibly  be  justified. 
If  it  be  admitted — which  England  never  actually  admitted,  and 
Bismarck  positively  refused  to  admit — that  it  is  the  task  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  order  in  Mexico,  or  in  any  other  Latin 
American  Eepublic,  in  order  that  European  nations  might  have 
no  excuse  for  interfering,  it  is  still  difficult  to  characterise  in 
mild  language  the  apathy  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
refusing  to  intervene  in  Mexico  in  time  to  obviate  the  murder 
of  several  European  subjects,  and  to  prevent  the  chaotic  disloca¬ 
tion  of  trade  that  followed  the  revolt  in  the  north.  Since  neither 
law  nor  a  policy  of  opportunism  can  explain  this  attitude,  we 
are  driven  for  an  explanation  to  the  attacks  of  American  news¬ 
papers  on  the  British  and  other  European  interests  which  have 
obtained  economic  concessions  in  Mexico.  Put  briefly,  the 
American  account  is  this.  It  is  alleged  that  President  Diaz, 
towards  the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  unduly  favoured  European 
interest  at  the  expense  of  American,  and  that  the  ^^lexican  people 
— particularly  the  working  classes — who  were  being  exploited  by 
the  foreign  financiers  and  manufacturers,  became  at  last  so 
exasj^erated  by  their  treatment  that  Diaz  was  driven  from  office 
and  Madero  installed.  It  is  further  maintained  that  Madero, 
being  willing  to  grant  concessions  to  America  in  return  for  the 
support  they  had  given  him,  met  with  determined  hostility  from 
European  and  particularly  British  interests.  It  was  these  in¬ 
terests,  the  Americans  allege,  and  perhaps  believe,  that  promoted 
the  rising  against  Madero,  and  set  up  Huerta  in  his  stead;  and 
it  is  suggested  that  Huerta  has  shown  a  disj)osition  to  favour 
British  commercial  interests.  In  consequence,  we  are  told  that 
America  can  best  retaliate  by  refusing  to  recognise  Huerta 
(because  he  caused  himself  to  be  made  President  by  “unconstitu¬ 
tional  ”  means)  and  by  supporting  the  so-called  Constitutionalists 
under  Carranza. 

This  is  but  a  summary  of  the  less  absurd  statements  w'hich 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  practically  every  American 
newspaper  of  importance  since  last  November.  A  reference  to 
Mr.  MacHugh’s  article  will,  from  the  political  point  of  view, 
provide  a  very  adequate  reply. 

(1)  See  an  interesting  article  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  April  25th,  1914. 

4  c  -2 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  Mexicans  dislike  the  Americans.  In 
1846  the  latter  secured  the  possession  of  Texas  by  supporting  a 
revolt  there,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  alleged 
Eepublic  which  was  set  up,  and  subsequently  annexing  the  State. 
The  Mexicans  not  unnaturally  suspect  that  Dr.  Wilson  and  his 
supporters  intend  to  seize  a  further  large  slice  of  Mexican  terri¬ 
tory  by  supporting  the  revolutionaries  in  the  north,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  independence  of  a  possible  republic  in  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora,  and  subseqently  including  this  territory  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  United  States. 

Further,  before  the  United  States  had  any  spare  cash  to  lend 
to  the  south,  British,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  interests 
played  the  principal  part  in  developing  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico 
under  President  Diaz.  The  amount  of  British  capital  invested 
in  Mexico  is  put  officially  at  T160,000,000,  and  this  is  probably 
an  underestimate.  French  interests  are  put  at  about  the  same 
figure ;  and,  although  there  is  now  a  considerable  amount  of 
American  money  invested  in  commercial  concerns  in  Mexico — 
chiefly  oil  refineries — the  Mexicans  have  always  preferred  to  turn 
to  Europe  for  their  State  loans. 

When  we  mention  oil,  we  come,  i>erhaps,  to  the  most  delicate 
aspect  of  the  whole  question,  but  the  only  aspect  which  will 
adequately  explain  it.  There  are,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  oil  companies  in  Mexico.  Of  these 
about  one  hundred  are  American,  and  twenty  English.  One 
American  company  (the  Standard  Oil  Trust)  and  one  English 
company  (the  Mexican  Eagle)  control  between  them,  it  is  said, 
from  seventy  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  Mexican  oil 
output.  Mexican  railway  stock  is,  however,  largely  owned  in 
England,  and  Mexican  banking  stock  is  largely  owned  in  England 
and  France.  Although,  therefore,  the  actual  amount  of  the 
American  capital  invested  in  Mexico  is  larger  than  the  amount 
of  English  capital,  England  is  still  the  predominant  foreign 
power,  politically  and  economically,  in  Mexico.  To  speak  frankly, 
though  it  is  seven  years  since  I  travelled  through  the  country,  I 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  American  commercial  and 
financial  interests  are  endeavouring  by  unfair  means  to  oust  the 
long-established  English  interests  in  Mexico.  Chihuahua,  which 
contains  innumerable  unexploited  silver  mines,  and  Sonora,  which 
is  soaked  in  oil  like  a  vast  sponge,  are  States  likely  to  excite  the 
cupidity  of  a  nation  which  wishes  to  expand  and  has  never  shown 
many  scruples  about  its  methods  of  expansion.  In  addition,  the 
proximate  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  renders  it  ]X)litically, 
economically,  and  strategically  desirable  that  the  United  States 
should  have  a  strong  position  in  Central  America.  That  is  the 
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preliminary  step  to  the  waging  of  a  great  trade  battle.  In  last 
month’s  issue  of  this  Review  I  was  able  to  refer  to  the  attempt 
made  by  the  Washington  Government  to  get  the  better  of  us 
in  the  matter  of  the  Panama  tolls  by  placing  a  disingenuous  inter¬ 
pretation  on  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  justification  some  writers  and 
speakers  have  for  saying  at  considerable  length  that  England  and 
the  United  States  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  sake 
of  the  world’s  peace.  The  future  great  commercial  battles  of  the 
world  will  be  fought  between  the  United  States  and  this  country, 
and  where  economics  lead  politics  nowadays  necessarily  follow. 

If  the  rebels  do  finally  manage  to  reach  the  Mexican  capital 
and  succeed  in  “eliminating”  the  Huerta  regime,  by  shooting, 
as  they  have  threatened  to  do,  everyone  connected  with  it,  to  whom 
are  we  to  look  for  the  protection  of  foreigners  and  their  interests? 
Up  to  the  present,  the  few’  hundred  Euro]>ean  subjects  who 
have  escaped  from  Mexico  City  were  able  to  do  so  only  through 
the  efforts  of  the  British  Minister,  Sir  Lionel  Carden,  whose 
generous  assistance  even  Americans  have  had  to  acknowledge. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  w^e  are  to  look  to  the  American  Army 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  thousands  of  foreigners 
w'ho  still  remain  in  various  parts  of  Mexico.  The  military  experts 
agree  in  saying  that  a  march  to  Mexico  City  w'ould  be  a  relatively 
easy  matter,  but  that  guerilla  warfare  would  j>robably  continue 
for  three  or  four  years.  When  the  previous  war  broke  out  in 
1846,  the  internal  condition  of  Mexico  w^as  very  much  like  what 
it  is  at  present.  There  were  two  or  three  claimants  to  the 
Presidency,  each  with  a  numerous  following,  and  the  official 
army  could  not  be  relied  upon  from  w  eek  to  w’eek.  In  spite  of  this, 
it  took  General  Scott  nearly  six  months — from  March  29th  until 
September  14th,  1847 — to  fight  his  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico  City.  It  is  true  that  there  are  now’  railways  where 
there  w’ere  none  then ;  but ,  while  the  despatches  are  contra¬ 
dictory,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  President 
Huerta’s  troops  can  destroy  a  sufficient  number  of  bridges  as  they 
retreat  to  render  the  lines  useless. 

Again,  the  United  States  Government  has  had  to  face  a  serious 
military  problem.  Thie  Army  authorities,  w’hile  naturally 
guarded  in  their  remarks,  cannot  promise  to  put  more  than  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  regular  soldiers  in  the  field :  and  a  struggle  with 
Mexico  would  hardly  be  popular  enough  to  bring,  say,  three 
times  that  number  of  volunteers  to  the  colours  to  carry  on  a  tiring 
guerilla  warfare.  In  the  circumstances,  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  has  chosen  the  only  possible  alternative,  viz.,  that  of 
seeking  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  rebels.  Promises  of 
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support  were  held  out  to  General  Carranza  if  he  could  succeed 
in  “eliminating”  President  Huerta.  Whether  Carranza  was  too 
patriotic  to  agree  to  this  suggestion,  or  could  not  rely  on  his  men, 
we  do  not  know.  The  most  recent  announcement  is  to  the  effect 
that  General  Carranza  is,  for  the  time  being,  “under  arrest” 
and  in  charge  of  General  Villa.  It  is,  in  consequence,  to  General 
Villa  that  the  Americans  are  turning  for  aid  in  their  campaign 
against  President  Huerta,  and  in  order  to  help  him  the  embargo 
on  the  importation  of  rifles  was  temporarily  raised  early  in 
February.  The  result  of  this  step  may  be  seen  from  a  cable  sent 
by  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  and 
published  on  February  5th.  The  correspondent  stated  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  rifles  had  at  once  commenced,  and  that  there  was 
“every  indication  of  a  pretty  brisk  trade.”  He  went  on  to  quote 
the  following  extraordinary  message  sent  by  Villa,  who  was  then 
at  Juarez,  to  a  New  York  paper  : 

“  The  raising  of  the  embargo  on  arms  by  President  Wilson  was  an  act 
of  justice.  As  a  result  the  revolution  in  Mexico  will  be  over  in  three  months. 
Being  now  m  a  position  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  my,  soldiers,  I  shall  have  no  trouble  in  getting  together  an  army 
that  will  overwhelm  the  forces  of  the  usurper.  I  fully  appreciate  what  the 
American  Government  has  done  for  my  country  by  President  Wilson’s  action 
to-day,  and  that  action  has  done  much  to  establish  a  bond  of  friendship 
between  the  Mexican  people  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which,  on 
my  part,  I  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
abundant  evidence  of  my  appreciation  in  a  material  way  in  the  very  near 
future.  The  next  step  after  the  overthrow  of  Huerta  will  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  the  Constitutionalists  of  a  constitutional  form  of  government  in 
Mexico,  so  that  President  Wilson  may  no  longer  be  able  to  say  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  government  in  Mexico.” 

In  the  event  of  a  rebel  success,  therefore,  it  is  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Villa  that  we  are  to  look  for  protection.  From  various 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  English  and  American  Press 
the  character  of  this  man  may  be  estimated,  and  the  estimate 
will  not  be  particularly  favourable  to  this  proUge  of  American 
civilisation.  Villa  began  his  career  of  crime  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  when  he  was  imprisoned  for  cattle-stealing.  This  w’as 
about  1882.  He  had  hardly  been  discharged  when  he  was  again 
sentenced,  this  time  for  homicide.  Freed  for  the  second  time. 
Villa  organised  a  band  of  robbers  in  the  State  of  Durango ;  and 
the  story  of  his  life  from  the  late  ’eighties  to  the  present  time 
would  be  little  more  than  a  recital  of  cold-blooded  murders, 
thefts,  torturings,  and  atrocities  of  an  even  worse  description. 

It  is  customary  for  the  defenders  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  policy  to 
admit  these  facts,  and  to  try  to  extenuate  them  by  pointing  out 
that  Mexico  is  hardly  entitled  to  be  called  a  civilised  country. 
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and  that  President  Huerta’s  own  career  has  not  been  stainless. 
The  excuse  will  not  hold ;  there  are  degrees  even  in  criminality. 
No  more  serious  accusations  have  been  made  against  President 
Huerta  than  that  he  was  not  particularly  careful  to  see  how  his 
prisoners  of  war  were  treated,  and  that  he  arranged  or  connived 
at  the  murder  of  ex-President  Madero  and  Vice-President  Suarez. 
No  more  serious  accusation  can  be  made  against  Dr.  Wilson 
than  that  he  has  supported  Villa  against  General  Huerta. 
By  the  side  of  Villa,  who  is  proud  of  being  a  brigand,  President 
Huerta,  who  is  a  soldier  by  profession  and  has  never  been  any¬ 
thing  else,  is  easily  a  man  of  the  highest  moral  virtue. 

That  the  authorities  at  Washington,  with  all  these  facts  in 
their  possession,  should  openly  support  Villa  as  they  have  done 
will  surprise  the  historian  who  omits  to  take  into  consideration 
the  enormous  commercial  interests  involved,  and,  above  all,  who 
forgets  that  the  Democratic  party  is  as  much  at  the  mercy  of 
capitalists  and  financial  influence  as  the  Eepublican  party. 
Great  financiers  have  openly  admitted — they  said  so  even  before 
a  Government  Board  of  Inquiry — that  it  is  their  habit  to  “bribe 
both  parties  ’’  at  election  times  so  as  to  make  sure  of  getting  what 
they  want.  To  such  people  as  these,  the  moral  character  of 
Villa  matters  not  at  all.  The  one  question  asked  about  him  is  : 
Will  he  carry  out  in  Mexico  the  orders  he  receives  from  Washing¬ 
ton?  If  so,  let  him  be  supported.  The  time  has  come,  no  doubt, 
W'hen  the  United  States  Government  feels  that  it  is  as  necessary 
for  it  to  interfere  in  Mexico  as  in  Colombia.  In  November,  1913, 
let  us  recall.  Lord  Murray  was  compelled  to  withdraw'  the 
Pearson  petroleum  contract  from  discussion  by  the  Colombian 
Congress.  He  had  to  take  this  course,  said  a  cable  from  Bogota 
dated  November  26th,  owing  to  the  political  feeling  that  had 
been  engendered  by  his  negotiations.  Too  little  emphasis  has 
hitherto  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  negotiations  in  question 
had  been  completely  successful  until  the  American  Government, 
at  the  instance  of  American  oil  interests,  interfered,  with  the 
object  of  preventing  the  contract  from  being  ratified.  An 
American  official,  Mr.  Du  Bois,  was  sent  to  Bogota  early  in  1913 
w'ith  the  definite  object,  it  would  seem,  of  preventing  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  Lord  Murray  and  the  Colombian  Government  from 
reaching  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  One  large  contract,  indeed, 
was  actually  rejected  in  September  as  the  result  of  American 
interference,  but  a  second  contract  w'as  approved  by  a  special 
Colombian  Senate  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  w'ould  have  been 
definitely  passed  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

A  very  valuable  oil  concession  w'as  thus  lost  to  the  English 
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Admiralty,  for,  of  course,  oil  will  be  wanted  in  future  very 
largely  for  naval  purposes.  It  is  in  case  we  should  aim  at 
making  up  in  Mexico  for  what  we  have  lost  in  Colombia  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  now  supporting  General  Villa.  Its 
control  of  the  Mexican  Government,  added  to  its  already  estab¬ 
lished  control  of  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Colombia, 
together  with  its  virtual  protectorate  over  Panama,  will  enable 
the  United  States  practically  to  control  the  entire  oil  supplies  of 
the  American  continent.  What  this  means  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  development  of  Central 
and  South  American  trade  has  been  adequately  discussed  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Low  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Morning  Post  of 
January  10th,  1914. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  its  actions,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  neglected  many  important  aspects  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  Mexico.  If,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  set  forth  above,  our 
vast  commercial  interests  can  bring  the  necessary  pressure  to 
bear,  it  will,  no  doubt,  still  be  possible  to  take  adequate  measures 
for  the  protection  of  our  Mexican  investments. 

J.  M.  Kennedy. 
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That  geographical  isolation  and  a  declared  policy  of  no  foreign 
alliances  do  not  necessarily  result  in  freedom  from  grave  inter¬ 
national  complications  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States.  The  status  of  a  nation  in  the  group  of  Powers  is 
much  that  of  an  individual  in  a  small  community.  The  more 
powerful  the  individual,  the  greater  his  responsibility  to  his 
neighbours.  The  forces  of  internationalism  have  so  increased 
in  recent  years  that  all  nations  have  in  a  larger  sense  become 
neighbours  one  to  the  other,  each  with  a  neighbour’s  debt  to 
other  members  of  this  vast  community  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
That  the  internationalism  of  to-day  extends  into  both  great  and 
comparatively  small  aflairs  is  illustrated  in  current  events. 

When  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  Bagdad  Bailway 
question  is  written,  which  wdll  be  wdthin  a  few  weeks,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  workings 
of  the  balance  of  power.  Upon  this  railway  question  have  hinged 
all  the  problems  of  the  Near  East,  in  which  six  or  seven  countries 
are  vitally  interested.  These  have  been  settled  by  the  forces 
of  international  policy  with  a  maximum  of  ju.stice  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  international  bully  has  largely  seen  his  day,  and 
an  era  of  courtesy  and  justice  has  come  about,  not  perhaps  from 
choice  or  the  ascendancy  of  virtue,  but  through  the  superior  force 
and  at  the  dictation  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  nations,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  all  mankind. 

The  internationalisation  of  finance  and  commerce  has  travelled 
even  farther  than  that  of  political  power,  and  these  interests  now 
dictate  to  Governments  because  of  the  strength  they  derive  from 
the  source  of  all  political  strength,  the  demands  of  a  de¬ 
nationalised  human  need.  The  allied  iron  and  steel  industries, 
for  instance,  declining  to  expend  their  profits  in  competitive 
exhibits  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  next  year,  have  been 
pow’erful  enough  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  English  and  German 
Governments,  and,  in  spite  of  great  political  pressure  and  many 
compelling  arguments,  have  held  these  Governments  to  a  decision 
not  to  send  official  exhibits  of  such  size  as  would  require  a  large 
following  by  private  enterprise.  This  is  internationalism  of  moat 
effective  kind,  for  it  is  a  combination  of  the  fiercest  rivals  for  self¬ 
protection,  one  from  the  other,  and  for  the  sake  of  economy. 

It  is  this  growing  power  of  internationalism  which  has  forced 
upon  the  American  nation  a  broader  outlook,  pushed  the  American 
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Government  into  world-politics,  and,  while  bringing  certain 
advantages,  has  also  brought  in  its  train  attendant  the  problems, 
perplexities,  and  great  diliiculties  of  a  more  complex  international 
life.  An  unwritten  protectorate  over  Central  American  territorj^^ 
carries  with  it  a  serious  responsibility  to  far  distant  countries, 
whose  citizens  and  wealth  have  found  lodgment  there.  Stemming 
the  tide  of  immigration  has  brought  about  uncomfortable  relations 
with  Japan.  An  exaggerated  idea  of  the  value  of  a  passport, 
and  a  too  willing  ear  inclined  to  powerful  alien  influences  within 
the  Eepublic  have  resulted  in  a  most  awkward  and  deplorable  mis¬ 
understanding  with  Russia,  the  friend  of  a  century.  The  building 
of  a  waterway  for  international  traffic  has  led  to  a  quarrel  with 
England  as  to  the  interpretation  of  an  English  w'ritten  document, 
A  protective  tariff  policy  leads  to  constant  sparring  for  advantage 
with  Germany  and  France.  A  vigorous  attempt  to  develop  the 
Pan-American  idea  arouses  the  suspicions  of  the  people  of  South 
America  as  to  the  motives  behind  it. 

All  these  things  come  somewhat  as  a  shock  to  the  buoyantly 
inclined  American  citizen,  who  heretofore  has  rested  securely  in 
a  sense  of  far  remove  from  the  clash  and  warfare  of  conflicting 
foreign  interests.  He  is  gradually  but  surely,  and  at  cost  of 
much  mental  discomfort,  coming  to  a  realisation  that  America 
is  not  a  world  by  itself,  to  be  run  from  within  regardless  of  foreign 
interests  or  even  of  foreign  opinion,  but  a  part  of  a  great  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  which  extends  from  pole  to  pole,  and  around 
the  earth  the  full  length  of  the  equator.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  were  considered  of 
more  vital  concern  by  the  Government  of  that  country  one 
hundred  years  ago  than  they  are  to-day.  This  is  natural,  in  a 
way,  for  the  life  of  the  new  Eepublic  was  then  just  beginning, 
and  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  nation  called  for  diplomacy 
of  the  highest  order  to  secure  recognition  and  avert  possible 
combination  of  foreign  Powers  against  the  new  Republic. 

From  1847  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Spain,  sixteen  years 
ago,  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  occupied,  and  even  pre¬ 
occupied,  with  their  home  affairs.  A  great  civil  war  was  fought, 
and  following  this  came  the  period  of  amazing  internal  expansion 
of  population,  industry,  and  wealth,  w^hich  absorbed  the  attention, 
energy,  and  imagination  of  the  nation.  The  trouble  with  Spain 
changed  the  viewpoint  almost  overnight,  and  it  was  then  that  a 
new  consciousness  of  foreign  affairs  was  born  in  the  minds  of 
the  present  generation  of  Americans.  The  problem  of  overseas 
administration,  and  the  pressure  of  over-production  upon  the 
home  market,  started  a  train  of  adventure  which  led  rapidly  into 
the  international  field  of  politics,  finance,  and  trade.  The  matter 
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of  foreign  relations  ceased  to  be  merely  an  exchange  of  favoured- 
nation  agreements,  the  sending  of  birthday  greetings  or  messages 
of  condolence  upon  occasions  of  disaster  in  foreign  lands. 

It  may  be  said  of  Germany,  another  newcomer  into  the  inter¬ 
national  field,  that  she  fought  her  way  into  her  present  place  in 
the  sun.  Of  America  it  might  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  the 
nation  was  forced  from  seclusion  by  circumstances  over  which  it 
had  little  control,  and  influences  which  could  not  be  successfully 
combated.  The  problems  with  which  the  American  people  are 
now  faced  in  their  foreign  relations  have  arisen  out  of  an  increased 
international  activity,  and  could  not  have  been  avoided,  for  they 
naturally  followed  a  growth  in  political  power,  the  active  prac¬ 
tice  of  declared  principles  in  dealing  with  other  nations,  and  the 
increasing  needs  of  an  ambitious  industrial  community. 

The  advice  given  the  nation  by  President  Washington  to  avoid 
foreign  alliances  has  been  followed  to  the  letter,  and  probably 
will  be  so  long  as  the  political  map  of  the  world  is  cast  upon 
present  lines.  The  doctrine  enunciated  by  President  Monroe 
to  the  effect  that  the  American  Continents  should  in  future  not  be 
regarded  by  European  Powers  as  ground  for  possible  colonisation 
or  territorial  expansion  was  accepted  by  the  American  people  as 
wise,  and  this  also  has  been  lived  up  to  without  serious  opposi¬ 
tion.  Several  times  in  history  the  integrity  of  this  2>rinciple  has 
been  seemingly  threatened,  but  the  earnest  belief  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  its  wisdom  and  desirability  has  been  at 
once  made  so  apparent  that  the  threat  has  quickly  passed,  and 
as  the  years  go  by  the  idea  is  apparently  accepted  by  Europe 
as  part  and  parcel  of  American  policy  for  which  the  people  of  that 
country  would  go  to  war  if  necessary.  That  being  the  jwsition 
of  all  the  great  Governments,  there  is  now  little  or  no  discussion 
of  colonial  possibilities  in  the  Americas  for  peoples  not  already 
established  there,  except  by  a  few  foreign  publicists  who  know  no 
better,  or  who  are  beating  the  air  for  purposes  of  their  own  or 
their  masters’. 

In  this  connection  a  curious  manifestation  has  recently  made 
its  appearance  in  the  United  States.  A  certain  group  of  publicists 
is  industriously  hammering  aw’ay  at  the  so-called  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  evidently  in  the  attempt  to  weaken  its  hold  upon  the  public 
mind.  The  inspiration  for  this  movement  is  difficult  to  place. 
There  are  always  theorists  who  are  continually  writing  of  what 
they  think  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  would  happen  if  national 
affairs  were  conducted  according  to  their  plans.  These  people 
generally  disregard  existing  facts  and  the  logical  outcome  of  things 
as  they  are.  A  state  of  mind  is  just  as  much  a  fact  as  the  total 
of  a  column  of  figures ;  and  while  public  opinion  changes,  there 
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are,  as  a  rule,  certain  well-defined  assumptions  within  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  every  nation,  which  must  be  taken  as  fundamental 
to  any  forecast  of  national  action.  The  belief  that  no  foreign 
country  should  acquire  new  territory  in  the  Americas  is  a  fact  of 
this  character.  This  belief  is  ingrained  in  the  American  national 
mind,  and  a  part  of  every  political  creed  or  theory  as  to  the 
conduct  of  American  affairs.  One  of  the  most  astute  Foreign 
Office  men  in  Europe  recently  remarked,  in  speaking  of  some 
writer  who  was  belabouring  the  Monroe  Doctrine  :  “He  is  wast¬ 
ing  paper.  Why  talk  about  it?  It  is  a  part  of  the  American 
national  character,  and  will  remain  so  for  our  time  at  least.  All 
international  business  must  be  done  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  American  system.  The  American 
I^eople  would  go  to  war  for  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  belief 
they  were  defending  their  God-given  rights.’’  This  man  spoke 
with  some  irritation,  as  he  does  not  himself  agree  with  the 
American  position ;  but  he  spoke  the  truth. 

The  many  problems  which  now'  confront  the  Government  at 
Washington  in  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  other  countries  are  all  suffering  from  the  “watching 
and  waiting”  policy  which  at  present  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  Mexico.  The  Mexican  question  will  naturally  have  to  be 
settled  before  much  attention  can  be  given  elsewhere.  It  is  the 
hope  and  prayer  of  President  Wilson,  as  it  is  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people,  that  the  United  States  be  not  forced  to  go 
to  war  against  Mexico,  and  with  all  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  the  present  situation,  there  is  still  an  excellent  chance  that 
some  way  out  will  be  found  without  involving  America  in  a 
costly  and  uninspired  conflict  or  increasing  the  troubles  of  the 
already  sorely  harassed  Mexican  people.  That  not  only  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  but  of  other  countries,  believe  this  trouble 
may  stop  short  of  real  war,  is  shown  in  the  stability  of  the 
American  share  and  money  markets.  But  for  the  stories  from 
Vera  Cruz,  the  readers  of  newspapers  to-day  wronld  have  no  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  United  States  w'as  in  any  danger  of  such  a  serious 
armed  conflict  as  now  looms  large  upon  the  horizon  of  the 
gloomily  inclined. 

That  President  Wilson  will  force  the  repeal  of  the  Canal  Tolls 
Discriminating  Act  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion.  He  is 
supported  by  a  great  section  of  the  American  public  and  the 
independent  Press.  If  this  repeal  is  brought  about,  it  should  be 
taken  by  the  English  people  in  the  spirit  in  w'hich  it  is  done, 
for  even  President  Wilson  has  officially  stated  that  his  advocacy 
of  repeal  is  not  based  upon  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  but 
upon  economic  and  friendly  grounds ;  and  if  Congress  yields  to 
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the  objections  made  by  the  English  Government,  it  will  be  in  a 
spirit  of  good  nature,  reflecting  that  of  the  nation,  and  not  as  a 
contrite  schoolboy  making  a  confession  of  wrong-doing.  If  the 
proposed  subsidy  to  American  coastwise  ships  is  waived  at  the 
request  of  England,  it  is  most  substantial  proof  of  the  existence 
of  solid  foundations  for  the  much-talked-of  Anglo-American 
friendship.  It  will  be  a  case  of  compromise  upon  a  disputed 
point,  as  between  two  good  friends  involved  in  a  difference  of 
opinion  who  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  their  friendship  for  the  sake 
of  carrying  a  point.  To  change  a  proposed  law  or  treaty  in  the 
making  is  not  so  difficult.  To  repeal  a  law  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
another  nation  is  no  small  undertaking,  and  its  accomplishment 
gives  no  occasion  for  gloating  or  smug  satisfaction.  The  possible 
benefits  of  this  act  of  compromise  wdll  be  lost  if  the  side  which 
profits  thereby  takes  this  victory  badly  or  misunderstands  the 
motives  of  those  who  championed  their  cause. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  international  difficulties 
which  have  been  accumulated  by  the  United  States  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years  will  have  to  wait  upon  the  Mexican 
affair,  they  will  prove  none  the  less  troublesome  when  the  day 
comes  that  they  must  be  disposed  of.  Of  these  problems  none  is 
more  serious  than  the  present  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  Nearly  three  years  ago  a  treaty  between  the 
two  Governments,  made  in  1832,  came  to  an  end  through  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This  action  was 
taken  on  the  ground  that  Russia  was  discriminating  again.st 
American  passports  in  refusing  a  vise  to  those  held  by  certain 
naturalised  Hebrews.  The  Hel)rew'  element,  strong  locally  in 
large  cities  like  New'  York,  and  ixjwerful  in  the  realm  of  finance, 
brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Government  and  the  local 
IX)liticians.  An  election  was  impending,  and  a  resolution  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Russian  Government  for  its  action,  and  giving 
notice  of  the  termination  of  the  treaty,  was  rushed  through  Con¬ 
gress.  It  was  fathered  by  those  who  stood  to  gain  politically, 
and  enacted  because  of  the  political  cowardice  or  indifference  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  such  action.  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  was  angry  at  first,  and  then,  metaphorically  speaking, 
shrugged  its  shoulders  and  turned  its  attention  to  other  matters. 

As  an  act  of  courtesy  to  America,  and  so  as  not  to  disturb 
financial  and  commercial  enterprise,  the  Russian  Government  has 
allow'ed  the  treaty  status  to  remain,  but  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  this  will  go  on  for  ever.  American  business  in  Russia  is 
now  at  the  mercy  of  Government  w'him,  and  from  many  points 
of  view  Russia  will  be  quite  justified  in  making  the  w'ay  as 
difficult  as  possible  for  Americans  travelling  or  doing  business 
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within  the  Empire.  Overtures  for  a  new  convention  must  come 
from  the  United  States,  but  for  all  this  time  no  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  matter  by  the  American  Government.  Several 
abortive  attempts  have  been  made  to  fill  the  long-existing  vacancy 
in  the  American  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  each  appoint¬ 
ment,  or  suggested  appointment,  has  been  unfortunate  in  that 
it  has  developed  some  scandal  or  unpleasantness.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  Kussian  people  are  contracting  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  America  as  no  longer  a  friend  of  Pussia  and  the  Pussian 
people ;  and  even  if  a  convention  was  made  soon,  it  will  take 
years  to  restore  the  entente  cordiale  which  had  existed  for  the 
century  preceding  1911. 

The  Pussian  Government  takes  the  position  that  it  has  the 
right  to  exclude  any  and  all  people  it  may  choose  to  consider  as 
inadvisable  of  admission.  The  American  Government  position 
is  to  the  effect  that  anyone,  Hebrew’  or  otherwise,  holding  an 
American  passport  should  be  admitted  on  equal  terms.  The 
^position  of  the  United  States  is  untenable,  and  is  not  supported 
'by  the  Governments  of  England,  France,  or  Germany.  Pussia, 
for  reasons  of  internal  administration,  cannot  yield.  It  is  up  to 
the  American  Government  to  suggest  to  Pussia  the  making  of  a 
new’  treaty,  and  in  the  making  of  the  same  w’aive  the  original 
hard  and  fast  contention  in  consideration  of  certain  improvements 
in  the  Pussian  passport  system  in  general,  w’hich  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  that  country  now’  has  under  favourable  consideration. 

It  is  true  that  a  new’  treaty  was  due  betw’een  the  tw’o  countries. 
The  considerations  of  1832  are  not  those  of  1914,  and  under  the 
old  convention  Pussia  did  not  recognise  the  naturalised  Russian 
in  America  as  other  than  a  Russian  subject  still.  The  United 
States  many  years  ago  inaugurated  the  idea  of  securing  by  treaty 
complete  expatriation  of  foreigners  from  their  native  countries 
upon  naturalisation  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all  conventions 
made  w’ith  other  nations  this  principle  has  been  agreed  to.  Even 
France,  a  country  most  tenacious  as  to  the  citizenship  of  those 
born  on  French  soil,  now’  yields  to  America  the  right  to  terminate 
a  French  citizenship  in  the  process  of  an  American  naturalisa¬ 
tion.  To  secure  this  same  concession  from  Russia  w’ould  in  itself 
save  the  political  faith  of  those  w’ho  so  rudely  interrupted  the 
good  relations  of  the  two  nations,  and  Pussia  w’ould  probably 
yield  this  point  in  view’  of  the  fact  that  England,  France,  and 
Germany  have  already  done  so.  In  the  present  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  Pussia  the  question  as  to  whether 
Pussia  is  right  or  wrong  is  not  involved,  for  it  is  a  matter  in  w’hich 
no  one  but  Pussia  can  have  rightful  say.  The  Government  of  that 
country  claims  equal  right  with  other  nations  to  enact  and 
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administer  such  immigration  laws  and  regulations  as  best  suit  its 
purpose.  It  is  not  a  situation  which  improves  with  delay,  and 
it  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that  other  matters  have  so 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  American  Government  as  to  lead 
to  apparently  studied  neglect  of  a  great  people  with  whom  the 
American  nation  might  have  expanding  and  profitable  intercourse. 

The  American  State  Department  has  been  exceedingly  active  in 
the  making  of  arbitration  treaties  of  limited  scope  with  nearly 
every  foreign  country,  but  while  these  may  or  may  not  be  a  great 
gain  for  the  permanency  of  international  friendship,  they  certainly 
have  not  been  effective  in  disposing  of  a  single  one  of  the  problems 
in  foreign  affairs  which  are  on  hand  to  vex  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  whenever  time  may  be  found  to  recognise  their  existence 
and  attempt  their  disposition.  Through  the  political  changes 
which  resulted  from  the  election  of  President  Wilson,  practically 
every  man  with  any  experience  in  foreign  affairs  has  been 
eliminated  from  Government  employ  in  the  State  Department 
at  Washington.  In  their  places  have  been  put  men  unquestion¬ 
ably  honestly  inclined,  and  not  a  few  of  them  extraordinarily  able 
in  the  management  of  human  affairs,  but  absolutely  without 
experience  in  this  particular  branch  of  statecraft,  and  sadly  lacking 
in  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  It  is  to  this  newness  to  the 
position,  and  unfamiliarity  with  unfinished  business  in  the  State 
Department  that  much  of  the  delay  in  action  may  be  attributed. 
There  is  always  the  hope  where  Government  officials  are  recruited 
from  private  life,  as  in  the  United  States,  that  occasionally  a 
genius  will  be  discovered  who  needed  but  the  opportunity  to 
become  a  diplomat  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  lottery  for  the 
nation  at  the  best,  how’ever,  and  thousands  of  blanks  are  drawn 
to  the  one  upon  which  is  discovered  the  winning  number. 

From  the  European  point  of  view  there  is,  however,  nothing 
really  serious  threatening  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  barring  the  job  of  police  administration,  which  is  appar¬ 
ently  thrust  upon  the  American  people  through  geographical 
nearness,  financial  and  industrial  interests,  and  a  certain  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  Central  American 
neighbours.  Questions  such  as  now  overwhelm  the  American 
State  Department  are  every-day  affairs  in  a  European  Foreign 
Office.  They  may  prove  serious  to  America  for  a  time,  owing  to 
the  inexperience  of  those  in  w’hose  hands  lies  the  settlement,  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  realised  that  while  geographical  isolation  yields 
a  certain  freedom  from  Old  World  troubles,  mostly  concerned 
with  the  balance  of  power,  adjoining  frontiers,  and  vast  arma¬ 
ments,  it  does  not  mean  lack  of  community  interests  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  American  people  themselves  will 
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take  their  State  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs  more  seriously, 
and  with  benefit  to  all. 

It  was  less  than  two  years  ago  that  it  was  found  advisable  for 
{political  reasons  to  include  a  certain  statesman  withiii  the  Cabinet 
circle.  He  was  suggested  for  several  portfolios,  but  it  was  generally 
conceded  be  should  be  made  Secretary  of  State,  for  in  that  position 
“  he  could  do  the  least  harm  to  the  country.  ”  What  would  happen 
to  a  European  nation  that  made  a  man  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
for  similar  reasons  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  An  accumulation 
of  international  problems  of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  a  large 
number  of  American  citizens  may  not  prove  an  unmitigated  evil 
if  it  leads  to  the  gathering  together  of  a  group  of  experts  in  foreign 
affairs,  whose  services  will  be  permanently  at  command,  led  by 
a  Secretary  who  receives  his  portfolio  because  he  can  there  find 
play  for  unusual  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  world¬ 
wide  forces.  This  will  come  to  pass  when  the  American  people 
have  acquired  a  fuller  consciousness  of  foreign  affairs,  and  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  this  will  not  be  long,  for  events  are  crowding  fast, 
each  and  all  of  them  possessing  tremendous  educational  value. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


THE  IDEA  OF  COMEDY.— II. 


Comedy  of  Manners.  High  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of 
Character. 

I. 

A  well-marked  division  of  comedy  is  that  which  is  generally 
called  the  Comedy  of  Manners,  of  which  the  best  representatives 
for  our  purpose  are  the  Restoration  dramatists.  We  need 
only  be  concerned  with  two  of  these — Wycherley  and  Con¬ 
greve.  A  predecessor  of  Wycherley’s — Etherege — and  two 
successors — Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar — need  not  occupy  us,  because 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  two  principal  dramatists 
— the  one  who  by  his  contemporaries  w’as  called  “manly 
Wycherley,”  and  the  other  “friendly  Congreve,  unreproachful 
man” — represented  the  culmination  of  the  period,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  best  fitted  for  our  study. 

Criticism  has  always  been  busy  over  these  Restoration  drama¬ 
tists.  The  one  thing  which  is  absolutely  certain  is  that  they 
wrote,  not  so  much  a  comedy  of  incidents,  or  even  intrigue,  still 
less  that  they  wrote  a  comedy  of  character,  but  that  with  conscious 
art  they  devoted  themselves,  and  with  no  small  success,  to  a 
Comedy  of  Manners.  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  what  this 
involves.  It  means  that  both  Wycherley  and  Congreve  were 
occupied  with  the  life  of  their  times,  as  a  pageant,  as  a  show, 
a  panorama  which  should  exhibit  the  various  foibles  and  fashions 
of  society,  which  should  give  a  picture,  including  peccadillos, 
failings,  sins,  as  well  as  occasional  merits,  and  never  be  concerned 
with  any  deeper  implications  which  men  of  a  different  order  of 
intellect  might  find  interesting  in  the  condition  of  society.  What 
does  this  resolute  adherence  to  a  Comedy  of  Manners  signify?  It 
indicates,  clearly  enough,  that  the  authors  did  not  intend  ostensibly 
to  be  critics.  They  may  be  betrayed  into  occasional  satire  and 
irony,  but  they  are  not  inspired  as  a  rule  by  a  lofty  moral  in¬ 
dignation.  Indeed,  morality  as  such  was  not  their  job.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Wycherley  sometimes,  as  in  his  The  Plain  Dealer, 
seems  to  show  a  certain  moral  bitterness  of  his  own,  as  though 
he  almost  hated  the  characters  whom  he  was  portraying.  But 
that  is  by  no  means  the  general  attitude.  As  a  rule,  if  we  take 
any  of  the  plays  of  these  men.  Lore  in  a  W ood,  The  Country  Wife, 
The  Gentleman  Dancing -M aster ,  The  Old  Bachelor,  The  Double 
Dealer,  The  Way  of  the  World,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  all  that 
the  authors  intend  to  do  is  to  present  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
VOL.  xcv.  N.S.  4  D 
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of  their  time  with  a  mirror  in  which  they  can  see  some  of  their 
worst  follies  reflected.  Lest  the  picture  should  be  surcharged 
with  black,  the  various  dramatis  personce  are  shown  to  possess 
a  witty  epigrammatic  style ;  sometimes  it  is  affected,  or  false 
wit,  sometimes  it  is  real  wit.  But  anyway  there  is  a  superficial 
brilliance,  the  sort  of  brilliance  that  would  belong  to  a  highly 
civilised  social  state  which  cares  more  for  verbal  felicity  and  the 
clever  conduct  of  an  agreeable  conversation,  the  turn  of  a  phrase, 
the  ingenuity  of  a  repartee,  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Thus  Mirabell  and  Mrs.  Millamant  in  The  Way  of  the  World 
are  the  ripe  flower  of  Kestoration  comedy,  as  brilliant  in  their 
way  as  Benedick  and  Beatrice  in  Shakespeare’s  comedy. 

We  have  said  that  criticism  has  been  very  much  concerned 
with  the  Kestoration  dramatists.  The  most  tremendous  con¬ 
demnation  was  passed  by  Jeremy  Collier,  an  extremely  formidable 
attack,  which  probably  had  a  lasting  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  English  stage.  For  if  we  ask  why  Puritanism  took  up  arras 
against  the  drama,  the  answer  must  inevitably  be  that  the 
Restoration  dramatists  outraged  the  feelings  of  society,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  society,  and  that 
Jeremy  Collier,  running  atilt  against  the  license  and  indecency 
of  the  stage,  was  to  a  considerable  extent  justified  by  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  honest  men.  The  attitude  of  critical  condemnation  is 
to  be  found  also  in  Steele,  Addison,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  and 
even  Meredith.  The  defence  of  the  Restoration  dramatists  was 
undertaken  by  Leigh  Hunt,  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  Hazlitt. 
Naturally,  too,  the  dramatists  themselves  had  something  to  say. 
Wycherley  wTote  an  answer  to  Jeremy  Collier,  and  Congreve 
made  some  observations  in  answer  to  his  critics  in  his  essay 
on  “Humour.”  In  quite  modern  days  you  will  find  an  extremely 
clever  and  ingenious  apologist  in  Mr.  John  Palmer,  who  has 
written  a  valuable  history  on  the  Comedy  of  Manners.^ 

Inasmuch  as  Lamb  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  apologists,  it 
is  as  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  what  he  actually  said.  Here 
is  a  significant  passage  ; — 

“I  confess  for  myself,”  says  Elia,  “that  (wdth  no  great  delin¬ 
quencies  to  answer  for)  I  am  glad  for  a  season  to  take  an  airing 
beyond  the  diocese  of  the  strict  conscience,  not  to  live  always 
in  the  precincts  of  the  law  courts,  but,  now  and  then,  for  a 
dreamwhile  or  so,  to  imagine  a  world  with  no  meddling  restric¬ 
tions,  to  get  into  recesses  whither  the  hunter  cannot  follow  me — 

‘  .  .  .  Secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove.’ 

(1)  The  Comedy  of  Manners,  by  John  Palmer.  (G.  Bell  and  Son.) 
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I  come  back  to  my  cage  and  my  restraint  the  fresher  and  more 
healthy  for  it.  I  wear  my  shackles  more  contentedly  for  having 
respired  the  breath  of  an  imaginary  freedom.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  with  others,  but  1  feel  the  better  always  for  the  perusal 
of  one  of  Congreve’s — nay,  why  should  I  not  add  even  of 
Wycherley’s — comedies.  I  am  the  gayer  at  least  for  it,  and  I 
could  never  connect  those  sports  of  a  witty  fancy  in  any  shape 
with  any  result  to  be  drawn  from  them  to  imitation  in  real  life. 
They  are  a  world  of  themselves,  almost  as  much  as  fairyland. 
The  Fainalls  and  the  Mirabells,  the  Dorimants  and  the  Lady 
Touchwoods,  in  their  own  sphere  do  not  offend  my  moral  sense ; 
in  fact,  they  do  not  appeal  to  it  at  all.  They  seem  engaged  in 
their  proper  element.  They  break  through  no  laws  or  con¬ 
scientious  restraints.  They  know  of  none.  They  have  got  out 
of  Christendom  into  the  land  of — what  shall  I  call  it? — of 
cuckoldry — the  Utopia  of  gallantry,  where  pleasure  is  duty,  and 
the  manners  perfect  freedom.  ...  We  are  not  to  judge  them 
by  our  images.  No  reverend  institutions  are  insulted  by  their 
proceedings — for  they  have  none  among  them.  No  peace  of 
families  is  violated — for  no  family  ties  exist  among  them.  No 
purity  of  the  marriage-bed  is  stained — for  none  is  supposed  to 
have  a  being.  No  deep  affections  are  disquieted,  no  holy  wedlock 
bonds  snapped  asunder — for  affection’s  depth  and  wedded  faith 
are  not  of  that  soil.  There  is  neither  right  nor  wrong — gratitude 
or  its  opposite — claim  or  duty — paternity  or  sonship.”  A  brilliant 
defence,  truly,  to  which  we  shall  return  presently. 

As  happens  in  most  controversies,  the  attacking  and  the  defend¬ 
ing  party  are  not  answ'ering  one  another  so  much  as  developing 
their  own  respective  standpoints.  What  is  it  that  Jeremy  Collier 
assumes?  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  office  of  comedy  is 
to  do  men  good,  by  showing  the  ruinous  character  of  vice  and 
the  saving  grace  of  goodness.  Oddly  enough,  Wycherley  accepted 
this  standpoint.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  a  pure 
woman  could  keep  his  comedies  side  by  side  with  her  Bible.  But 
if  one  begins  with  the  principle  that  the  office  of  the  dramatist  is 
practically  that  of  the  moralist,  then  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  all  these  men — Etherege,  Wycherley,  Congreve, 
Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar — lamentably  fail  in  their  task.  If  we 
talk  like  ordinary  men  of  the  world,  and  use  words  in  their  con¬ 
ventional  sense,  all  these  comedies,  w’ithout  exception,  are  full 
of  indecencies,  especially,  perhaps.  The  Country  Wife  of  Wycher¬ 
ley.  The  men  are  rakes,  and  successful  rakes ;  they  boast  of 
their  conquests ;  the  woman  are  witling  accomplices,  they  exist 
to  be  wooed  and  won.  But,  of  course,  the  real  question  is  whether 
a  dramatist,  as  such,  ought  ever  to  be  a  moralist,  or,  to  bring 
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the  matter  to  a  more  definite  point,  whether  a  writer  of  a  Comedy 
of  Manners  is  ever  concerned,  or  ever  should  be  concerned,  with 
the  moral  implications  involved  in  the  action  of  his  characters. 
Clearly,  a  great  painter  has  every  right  to  paint  a  distorted  and 
ugly  face,  if  it  happens  to  be  true,  and  a  literary  man  may 
describe  a  scene  full  of  ugly  things,  or  depict  a  period  in  which 
the  standard  of  living  is  deplorably  low.  And  in  precisely  the  same 
fashion  the  writer  of  a  comedy  may  show  his  personages  guided  by 
disreputable  motives  if  he  is  sincerely  trying  to  give  us  a  veracious 
tableau  of  the  times.  There  is  one  quality,  however,  that  we  require, 
and  that  is  an  absolute  sincerity.  When  a  man  draws  what  he 
sees  around  him  with  sincerity  of  this  kind,  we  may  dislike  the 
result,  we  may  call  him  all  manner  of  injurious  names  for  being 
interested  in  wrong  things,  but  he  may  quite  well  remain  an 
artist,  because  the  moral  point  of  view  is  never  obtrusively  before 
his  eyes.  In  the  long  run,  too,  it  will  be  found  that  sincerity 
of  purpose  will  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  higher  interests  of 
morality.  But  the  man  is  not  consciously  working  towards  a 
moral  end.  What  is  his  aim?  It  is  to  express  the  values  of  life 
and  character,  values  not  in  an  ethical,  but  in  an  artistic  sense. 
If  he  is  sincere  he  brings  out  the  inner  meaning  of  it  all,  and 
in  this  roundabout  fashion  he  can  actually  be  said  to  be  working 
in  accordance  with  the  great  moral  laws  which  condition  the 
universe.  If  we  apply  these  considerations  to  the  case  before 
us,  we  shall  probably  have  to  allow  that  some  of  these  Eestoration 
dramatists  were  sincere,  and  are  therefore  to  this  extent  justified, 
and  that  others  were  not.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  at  all 
events  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar  were  not  sincere  students,  but 
purely  imitative,  but  that  Wycherley  and  Congreve  were  sincere. 
The  latter  tried  to  draw  what  they  saw  before  their  eyes.  We 
may  hate  the  result — perhaps  they  hated  it  also.  Certainly  in 
The  Plain  Dealer  it  looks  very  much  as  if  Wycherley  did.  But 
they  accepted  the  task  which  they  had  set  before  their  eyes,  and 
wrote  comedies  of  manners. 

There  are  two  considerations,  however,  which  make  one  pause 
before  attempting  to  whitewash  these  dramatists.  In  the  first 
place,  they  one  and  all  affected  the  extremely  disingenuous  pose 
of  being  fine  gentlemen  first,  and  only  as  a  sort  of  amuse¬ 
ment  writing  the  plays  by  which  they  lived.  When  Voltaire 
came  over  to  visit  Congreve  he  was  naturally  indignant  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  Congreve  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  gentleman  first 
and  as  a  dramatist  afterwards.  “If  I  had  come  merely  to  visit  you 
as  a  gentleman,  I  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  :  I  came  to 
see  you  as  an  artist.”  There  is,  assuredly,  something  insincere 
in  the  pose  of  men  who  profess  to  belittle  the  work  to  which 
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they  are  devoting  their  talents.  If  they  write  comedies  with 
their  tongues  in  their  cheeks,  we  cannot  give  them  the  respect 
due  to  those  who  plenarily  acknowledge  the  high  ofi&ce  of 
literature. 

The  other  consideration  is  that  we  never  discover  in  the  work 
of  these  men  that  most  gracious  quality  which  so  often  appears 
in  Moliere,  comedy  wdth  thoroughly  healthy  laughter.  It  is  not 
laughter  that  comes  from  these  comedies — not  laughter  in 
Bergson’s  sense  as  society’s  vindication  of  itself  against  follies 
and  artificialities — it  is  a  snigger  or  a  sneer,  a  polished  irony  not 
always  very  honest  or  clean.  There  are  times  when  we  would  wish 
them  to  be  less  polished  and  more  vulgar,  if  only  they  would 
consent  to  have  a  downright  masculine  laugh  at  the  hypocrisies 
of  their  period. 


II. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  two  real  antagonists  on  this 
question  are  Charles  Lamb  and  Jeremy  Collier,  and  because  the 
point  raised  is  one  which  is  interesting  and  important  with  regard 
to  art  in  general,  and  to  the  art  of  comedy  in  particular,  it  is 
worth  examining  it  a  little  more  in  detail.  I  have  already  quoted 
a  paragraph  from  Charles  Lamb’s  essay  on  “The  Artificial 
Comedy  of  the  Last  Century.”  His  argument  is  that  it  is  often 
a  positive  relief  to  turn  away  from  the  dull  things  of  life  to  an 
artificial  realm,  where  current  rules  and  laws  do  not  obtain,  and 
where  men  and  women  can  do  w'hatever  they  like  without  fear 
of  the  magistrate  or  the  police  constable.  Now,  it  is  this  sort 
of  pleasure  which  men  like  Wycherley  and  Congreve  can  give. 
We  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  taking  them  too  seriously.  We 
assume  that  they  are  speaking  of  an  artificial  condition  of  society, 
and  therefore  their  worst  characters — Mr.  Horner,  for  instance, 
in  Wycherley’s  Country  Wife — need  not  be  regarded  as  of  flesh 
and  blood,  but  more  or  less  as  fairies.  I  may  remark,  however, 
in  passing  that  the  idea  of  turning  so  extremely  material  a  person 
as  Mr.  Horner  into  a  fairy  certainly  appeals  to  our  risible  faculties. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  weak  point  in  the  whole  of  Lamb’s  position. 
If  the  men  and  women  who  live  and  move  in  the  comedies  of 
Wycherley  and  Congreve  are  to  be  regarded  as  fairies,  we  may 
dismiss  them  from  the  things  which  matter,  even  though  w'e  may 
still  have  to  object  to  their  conduct  as  fairies.  They  do  not  matter, 
I  say.  Unsubstantial  denizens  of  an  unsubstantial  world,  they 
have  to  appear  in  a  very  different  kind  of  framework  from  that 
provided  by  comedy.  What  was  the  criticism  that  I  ventured 
to  offer  on  the  Shakespearean  comedy?  It  was  that,  being  through- 
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out  of  a  romantic  texture,  it  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
actual  life  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced.  And  in  the 
same  way  Mr.  Horner  and  his  w'orthy  associates  are,  according 
to  Lamb,  to  be  excused  because  they,  too,  do  not  belong  to  the 
world  as  we  know  it.  In  other  w^ords.  Lamb’s  apology  delivers 
them  from  censure  just  in  proportion  as  it  removes  them  from 
the  actual  condition  of  things.  But  it  is  surely  obvious  that 
if  Wycherley  and  Congreve  were  not  writing  about  the  men  and 
w'omen  of  their  time,  with  whose  characters  and  principles  of 
life  they  were  intimately  acquainted,  the  whole  value  of  their 
comedies,  as  comedies  of  manners,  disappears.  Either  Mr. 
Horner  was  modelled  on  a  real  prototype,  or  he  was  not.  If  he 
was,  he  w'as  an  indecent  libertine.  If  he  was  not,  he  may  take 
to  himself  all  the  credit  of  being  a  denizen  of  a  fairy  world,  but 
we  are  still  entitled  to  add  that  he  lives  in  a  fairy  atmosphere 
w'hich  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  breathe. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  other  figure  in  the  controversy.  Jeremy 
Collier  produced,  in  1698,  his  Short  View  of  the  Profaneness  and 
Immorality  of  the  English  Stage,  “a  book  which  threw  the  whole 
literary  w'orld  into  commotion,”  as  Macaulay  remarks.  In  1698 
the  world  w'as  different  from  what  it  had  been  under  Charles  II. 
The  excesses  of  the  Eestoration  period  are  to  be  excused  mainly 
on  the  ground  of  an  inevitable  reaction  against  a  one-sided  and 
extreme  austerity.  The  nation  had,  however,  now  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  Puritan  rigour.  It  had  had  recent  experience 
of  the  profaneness  and  debauchery  which  accompanied  the  return 
of  the  Stuarts.  The  profligacy  of  the  Revolution  still  remained, 
and  maintained  its  hold  in  certain  parts  of  society  where  men  of 
wit  and  fashion  congregated.  Above  all,  the  theatres  were  its 
chief  stronghold.  The  most  brilliant  of  Congreve’s  comedies. 
The  Way  of  the  World,  was  not  produced  till  1700.  Collier’s 
notorious  Tract  was  published  two  years  before. 

The  author  was  a  remarkable  man,  of  great  independence 
and  originality,  not  in  any  sense  a  bigot  as  we  understand 
the  term.  He  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  books ;  he 
is  even  said  to  have  possessed  grace  and  vivacity  in  conversation, 
and  he  undoubtedly  wielded  a  most  powerful  pen.  He  was  a 
Tory  of  the  Tories,  and  so  far  as  his  religious  opinions  were 
concerned,  he  belonged  to  that  section  of  the  ecclesiastical  world 
which  Macaulay  describes  as  “furthest  from  Geneva  and  nearest 
to  Rome.”  He  was  constantly  in  trouble  with  the  authorities. 
Two  men  who  were  intimates  of  his — Sir  John  Friend  and 
Sir  William  Parkins — were  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason 
for  planning  the  murder  of  King  William.  Collier  did  not  hesitate 
to  administer  spiritual  consolation  to  them ,  accompanied  them  to 
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Tyburn,  and  just  before  the  execution  laid  his  hands  on  their 
heads  and  solemnly  absolved  them.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
indescribable  scandal  which  so  overt  an  act  inevitably  created. 
Indeed,  so  furiously  did  the  storm  rage  that  Collier,  described  as 
a  rebel  against  his  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  found  it  advisable 
to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom,  and  was  outlawed.  Incidents  of 
this  kind  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  author  of  the  famous 
Tract  was  a  man  of  great  courage  as  w'ell  as  independence  of 
mind.  Indeed,  if  we  remember  that  his  political  sympathies  were 
with  the  Stuarts,  and  that  the  Stuart  King  had  thrown  his 
aegis  over  profligacy  in  the  Court,  while  decency  was  asso¬ 
ciated  rather  with  conventicles  and  dissenters,  it  will  be  understood 
that  in  publishing  his  book,  girding  at  the  indecency  of  the 
stage,  Collier  was  criticising  that  cavalier  party  to  which  by 
sympathy  he  belonged. 

■  The  Tract  is  a  spirited  attack  on  the  whole  of  the  literature  of 
the  time,  and  more  especially  on  that  part  of  it  which  was 
occupied  with  the  stage.  The  author  may  or  may  not  have  been 
a  Jacobite,  but  in  this  work  at  all  events  he  only  remembers 
that  he  is  a  moralist,  a  Christian,  and  a  citizen  in  what  ought 
to  be  a  well-ordered  commonwealth.  Not  only  does  he  deliver 
his  trenchant  blows  at  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and  Vanbrugh,  but 
he  strikes  without  fear  at  the  most  towering  figure  of  all — the 
great  Dryden  himself,  who,  I  may  mention  in  passing,  never 
replied  to  his  attack,  although  everyone  in  England  expected  him 
to  do  so.  Of  course,  Jeremy  Collier’s  book  has  many  faults.  It 
is  much  too  violent ;  it  tries  to  prove  too  much ;  it  takes  for 
granted  that  the  object  of  a  comedy  is  to  improve  public  morals. 
In  his  anxiety  to  prove  his  victims  the  guiltiest  of  offenders,  he 
brings  into  his  charge  against  them  things  quite  trivial,  and, 
indeed,  quite  innocent.  On  this  point  Macaulay  makes  some 
undoubtedly  just  remarks.  “He  blames  Congreve  for  using  the 
words  ‘  martyr  ’  and  ‘  inspiration  ’  in  a  light  sense,  just  as  if 
an  Archbishop  might  not  quite  innocently  say  that  a  subject  was 
‘  inspired  ’  by  claret ,  or  that  an  Alderman  was  ‘  a  martyr  ’  to 
the  gout.  Sometimes,  again,  Collier  does  not  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  dramatist  and  the  persons  of  the  drama. 
Thus  he  blames  Vanbrugh  for  putting  into  Lord  Foppington’s 
mouth  some  contemptuous  expression  respecting  the  Church 
service,  though  it  is  obvious  that  Vanbrugh  could  not  better 
express  reverence  than  by  making  Lord  Foppington  express 
contempt.”  In  short,  the  Tract  had  many  of  the  demerits 
which  usually  attach  to  violently  polemical  literature.  I 
have  already  suggested  that  its  general  standpoint  completely 
mistook  the  nature  and  purposes  ol  art.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite 
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clear  that  the  honours  of  the  fray,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  rested  with  the 
ecclesiastic,  and  not  with  the  dramatist.  Collier  had  a  pretty 
wit  of  his  own.  Congreve  had  remarked  of  his  play.  The  Old 
Bachelor,  that  it  was  a  trifle,  to  which  he  attached  no  value. 
“I  wrote  it,”  he  said,  “to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from 
a  fit  of  sickness.”  Collier’s  repartee  was  brilliant.  “What  his 
disease  was,”  he  replied,  “I  am  not  to  inquire,  but  it  must  be 
a  very  ill  one  to  be  worse  than  the  remedy.”  Probably  in  the 
long  run  the  real,  perhaps  the  only,  defence  of  the  post -Restora¬ 
tion  drama  was  that  it  was  adapted  to  the  age  and  period  in  which 
it  was  produced.  The  case  stands  as  it  does  with  those  Sophists 
of  Greece,  of  whom  Plato  remarked  that  it  was  not  they  who 
were  to  blame,  but  the  society  which  produced  them.  In  the 
same  fashion  we  might  say  that  censure  should  attach,  not  to 
the  comic  dramatists,  but  to  the  public  of  the  day  which  applauded 
their  efforts. 


111. 

I  turn  to  Moliere.^  I  have  said  more  than  once  that  Moliere 
represents  the  ideal  writer  of  comedies,  and  that  perhaps  there  is 
no  one — with  the  possible  exception  of  Menander  in  Greek  comedy 
— who  so  perfectly  realises  the  conditions  of  his  task.  There  are 
many  considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  arriving  at  this 
conclusion.  Let  us  try  to  summarise  some  of  them.  In  the  first 
place,  Moliere,  like  Shakespeare,  is  a  workman  who  knows  his 
tools.  He  studies  his  actors  ;  he  studies  his  audiences ;  he  studies 
the  kind  of  theatre  in  which  he  is  to  represent  his  plays,  and 
lastly,  being  himself  an  actor  and  an  extremely  good  one,  he 
has  a  thorough  inside  and  outside  experience  of  what  he  has  to 
do.  We  never  welcome  the  idea  of  a  dramatist  who  composes 
characters  suitable  for  particular  actors  and  actresses,  because  we 
suppose  that  this  is  a  limitation  of  the  free  and  independent  work¬ 
manship  of  the  author.  Yet  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  most 
dramatists  not  only  have  studied  their  actors,  but  are  bound  to 
do  so.  We  are  pretty  certain  that  Shakespeare  did.  He  had 
Purbage  before  his  eyes  when  he  composed  some  of  his  heroic 
parts.  The  comic  men  of  his  company  also  were  studied,  as  was 
remarked  in  the  preceding  essay.  And  if  Hamlet,  besides  being 
“the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,”  is  described  as 
“fat  and  scant  of  breath,”  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  line  was  written  in  because  Burbage  was  beginning  to  put 
on  flesh. 

(l)  Tn  this  matter  I  obviously  follow  a  logical  rather  than  a  chronological 
order. 
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Now  when  we  get  to  Moliere  we  move  on  much  more  certain 
ground,  because  we  know  a  good  deal  more  about  the  company 
of  Moliere  than  we  do  about  the  actors  who  surrounded  Shake¬ 
speare.^  First  of  all,  we  know  that  Moliere  wrote  parts  for  his 
wife,  Armande  Bejart,  who  was  a  most  competent  actress,  and 
who  appeared  as  Elmire,  Celimene,  Henriette,  and  other  char¬ 
acters.  So,  too,  her  elder  sister  Madeleine  Bejart,  had  parts 
provided  for  her  to  suit  her  capacity,  such  as  Dorine  in  Tartuffe. 
Argan,  in  the  Malade  Imaginaire,  has  a  cough  :  Moliere  wrote 
this  part  for  himself  after  the  time  when  his  cough  became 
troublesome.  La  Fleche,  in  the  Avare,  is  lame  :  the  character 
was  written  for  Moliere’s  brother-in-law,  who  was  also  lame. 
Tartuffe,  we  know,  has  abundance  of  skin  on  his  bones,  and  the 
character  was  composed  for  Du  Croisy,  who  was  plump  and  well- 
favoured.  Doubtless,  many  other  indications  could  be  found  of 
the  way  in  which  the  dramatist  availed  himself  of  the  existing 
resources  of  his  company. 

Then,  too,  Moliere  was,  in  a  real  sense,  the  first  of  the  moderns, 
primarily  because  he  does  not  write  for  a  medieval  theatre,  as 
Shakespeare  does.  In  Shakespeare’s  time,  as  we  are  aware, 
the  roof  only  covered  part  of  the  theatre,  the  lighting  was  most 
indifferent,  there  was  practically  no  scenery,  and  the  apron  stage 
ran  down  amongst  the  audience.  But  Moliere’s  transformed 
tennis-court  was  roofed  and  lighted,  furnished  with  scenery,  and, 
indeed,  so  far  as  it  went,  belonged  much  more  to  the  theatre  of 
a  modern  time.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  dramatist  began 
to  work  out  his  ideas  in  comedy.  He  could  anticipate  a  stage- 
form  practically  identical  with  that  used  by  such  late  dramatists 
as  Ibsen,  for  instance.  Either  he  fell  back  on  the  old  Italian 
plan  of  having  an  outdoor  scene,  with  houses  on  either  side  to 
serve  as  a  meeting-place  for  the  characters,  or  else  he  had  an 
interior  in  which,  without  change,  he  could  make  his  story  unroll 
itself  in  the  fortunes  and  adventures  of  a  single  family.  Then, 
too,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Moliere  studied  his  audiences  with 
uncommon  care.  If  he  had  to  please  the  King  and  his  courtiers 
he  knew  he  could  devise  the  kind  of  thing — half  farce  and  half 
ballet — which  would  suit  the  occasion.  But  with  regard  to  his 
own  public  we  get  in  him  a  tolerably  plain  example  of  how  a  man 
of  genius  can  not  only  educate  himself  in  the  performance  of  his 
dramatic  tasks,  but  can  also  educate  his  audience. 

What,  roughly,  is  the  history  of  the  Moliere  comedy?  Let 
us  remember  that  he  was  only  fifty-one  w’hen  he  died,  and  that 
all  except  two  of  his  thirty  plays  were  written  in  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  life.  From  1659  to  1673  he  was  very  fertile,  in  some 
years  bringing  out  as  many  as  three  pieces ;  and  he  not  only 

(1)  See  Moliere,  his  TAfe  and  his  Works.  By  Brander  Matthews.  (Longmans.) 
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was  stage  manager  and  general  director  of  his  company,  but 
generally  took  a  part  himself.  During  these  fourteen  years  he 
gave  examples  of  most  of  the  different  kinds  of  comedy  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  He  began  with  a  form  entirely  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Italians,  the  so-called  comedy  of  masks,  with 
stock  characters,  such  as  the  “wily  valet,”  the  “prig,”  the 
“boastful  soldier,”  the  “braggart,”  and  the  like.^  L’Etourdi  is 
entirely  on  the  lines  of  a  comedy  of  masks.  Moliere  was  quite 
well  aware  that  the  average  audience  for  whom  he  had  to  cater 
liked  its  farces  in  this  form.  It  was  fond  of  seeing  amusing 
situations,  whether  probable  or  not  did  not  very  much  matter, 
and  the  personages  who  had  to  be  subordinated  to  these  situations 
were  for  the  most  part  artificial  characters — both  artificial  and 
unreal.  We  get  to  a  comedy  of  manners  in  the  PrScieuses 
Ridicules.  Then  in  the  Ecole  des  Femmes,  which  is  a  comedy 
of  manners,  we  get  also  a  comedy  of  intrigue.  In  Le  Manage 
Force,  which  was  enacted  only  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Granville 
Barker’s  company  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  Moliere  wrote 
what  ought  to  be  described  as  a  comedy  ballet,  and  which  still 
preserves  its  laughter-provoking  qualities,  quite  apart  from  its 
association  with  the  ballets  in  which  the  King  and  the  Court 
delighted.  And  then,  leaving  out  many  intermediate  steps, 
we  arrive  at  comedy  of  character  in  such  pieces  as  the 
Misanthrope,  the  Avarc,  Tartiiffe^  and  the  Femmes  Savantes, 
models  of  high  comedy,  plays  which,  in  the  early  period  of  his 
career,  he  would  hardly  have  dared  to  produce,  because  they  asked 
more  of  the  audience  than  the  audience  was  generally  prepared  to 
grant.  The  audience  desired  to  be  amused,  and  Moliere  was  bound 
to  amuse  them,  and,  indeed,  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  he 
makes  us  laugh  at  characters  and  situations  which,  directly  we 
begin  to  analyse  them,  reveal  elements  almost  of  tragedy. 
Tartuffe  remains  a  comic  character,  even  though  we  have  found 
occasion  to  loathe  his  hypocrisy  and  pretensions.  So,  too,  we 
laugh  at  the  miser  Harpagon  almost  as  much  as  we  laugh  at 
M.  Jourdain  in  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  But  characters  of 
this  kind,  whether  they  represent  miser  or  hypocrite,  misanthrope 
or  learned  prig,  or  pretentious  doctor,  have  now,  as  Moliere  is 
able  to  draw^  them,  achieved  a  really  solid  character  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  play  exists  for  them  and  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
characteristics.  The  incidents  of  the  play  are  made  to  reveal 
and  bring  out  the  special  traits  of  the  individuals  involved.  We 
obtain,  therefore,  something  more  than  a  comedy  of  intrigue  or 

(1)  It  is  interesting  to  discover  from  Dr.  Cornford’s  Orifjin  of  Attic  Comedy 
(Arnold)  that  these  stock  characters  serve  as  a  foundation  also  for  the  Aristo 
phanic  comedy. 
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a  comedy  of  manners,  and  we  have  left  the  comedy  of  masks  a 
long  way  behind  us.  We  have  got  to  high  comedy,  a  rare  and 
special  product,  a  comedy  of  character,  of  which  Moliere 
alone  is  able  to  present  us  with  the  highest  examples.  It 
is  a  very  delicate  fabric  which  he  has  been  able  to  construct. 

A  little  less  analysis  of  character  and  we  should  get  down  to 
the  comedy  of  manners ;  a  little  more  tension  in  the  conduct 
of  the  plot  and  we  should  leave  the  range  of  comedy  altogether 
and  get  into  something  which  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
tragedy.  Moliere  knew  how  to  make  painful  situations  amusing, 
and  how  to  draw  characters  w^e  instinctively  dislike  and  repudiate 
in  such  a  fashion  that  they  seem  to  draw  out  of  us  a  large  amount 
of  interest  and,  perhaps,  even  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy. 

Now  Aristotle  saw,  clearly  enough,  with  only  the  Greek  plays 
before  him  on  which  to  base  his  conclusion  that  in  the  case  of 
a  tragedy  the  story  is  at  least  as  important  as,  if  not  more  im¬ 
portant  than,  the  characters.  It  can  never  be  the  same  with 
comedy.  With  comedy  the  story  is  relatively  unimportant ;  every¬ 
thing  turns  on  the  delineation  of  the  men  and  women  whose 
mutual  relations  determine  the  plot.  Probably  this  is  due  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  fact  that  comedy  originated  with  a  certain  fixed 
set  of  characters,  as  we  find  in  the  later  Greek  comedy,  and  early 
Italian  and  Spanish  comedy.  If  you  examine  many  of  the  plays 
of  Moliere,  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  story  is 
of  a  somewhat  thin  and  unsubstantial  character.  In  the  comedies 
of  Wycherley  and  Congreve  the  stories  are  wholly  unimportant ; 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  with  regard  to  some  of  them  what 
the  story  is.  So,  again,  if  we  take  a  comedy  like  that  of  George 
Dandin,  we  end  precisely  at  the  point  where  we  began.  So 
also  in  the  Misanthrope,  when  we  have  been  introduced  to  the 
chief  characters  of  the  comedy,  and  studied  their  peculiar  char¬ 
acters,  the  comedy  ends.  And  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  become 
aware,  I  will  not  say  of  one  of  the  chief  defects,  but  of  the  chief 
danger  of  high  comedy.  The  principal  characters  tend  to  become 
typical  rather  than  individual.  Harpagon,  for  instance,  is  the 
embodiment  of  avarice  itself.  He  is  also — because  he  happens 
to  he  drawm  by  an  accomplished  artist — an  individual  whom  we 
can  recognise.  Nevertheless,  his  main  object  in  the  play  is  to  be 
a  type,  just  as  Tartuffe  has  become  absolutely  typical  of  all 
hypocrites.  Moliere,  though  generally  careful  to  show  us  the 
social  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  his  plays  run  their  course — 
differing  in  this  respect  from  Shakespeare,  who  never  gives  us 
a  hint  of  existing  social  conditions  except  in  The  Merry  Wires 
of  Windsor — tells  us  very  little  of  the  principal  characters  of 
his  best  comedies.  We  ask,  for  instance,  where  Alceste  came 
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from,  or  in  what  social  rank  he  is  to  be  found.  We  may  make 
a  guess,  but  the  dramatist  does  not  help  us  much.  Orgon  has 
practically  no  name  at  all,  only  a  sort  of  character-label.  Tartuffe 
again — we  should  have  liked  to  have  known  what  his  early 
experiences  have  been,  where  he  came  from,  had  he  been  un¬ 
masked  before,  or  had  he  been  invariably  successful  in  his 
intrigues?  But  Moliere  does  not  help  us.  These  great  figures 
of  his  stand  in  a  sort  of  isolation,  typical  of  certain  vices  and 
failings,  existing  for  their  own  sake  as  part  of  the  machinery 
wherewith  your  true  comedian  will  mark  out  for  you  the  kinds 
of  temperament  or  personality  to  accept  or  to  avoid.  But  it  is, 
of  course,  only  of  these  main  characters  that  this  criticism  is  true. 
Moliere  has  known  well  enough  how  to  surround  his  most  typical 
by  his  most  individual  personages.  And  as  he  was  always  learning 
by  experience,  he  could  go  back — if  expediency  so  suggested — 
from  his  highest  achievement  to  a  piece  like  Les  Fourberies  de 
^Scapm,  which  is  a  mere  farce.  So,  too,  when  he  discovered  that 
the  Misanthrope  was  unpopular  because  it  hardly  had  a  story  to 
tell  at  all,  he  was  careful  to  supply  the  Femmes  Savantes  with 
a  much  more  regular  plot,  so  as  to  win  the  interest  of  his 
public.  And  if  we  need  any  other  example  of  the  way  in  wdiich 
Moliere  w^as  constantly  educating  himself,  let  it  be  discovered  in 
his  abandonment  of  tragedy — or  rather  heroic  comedy — when 
Don  Garde  failed  to  win  the  popular  approval.  The  people  loved 
Moliere  as  a  humorist,  as  a  comedian  of  rich  and  versatile  gifts, 
and  though  once  and  again  he  tried  to  prove  to  them  that  he  was 
capable  of  other  work,  they  refused  to  accept  it.  For  the  public 
of  Paris  Moliere  was  a  comic  actor,  and  nothing  else.  But  he 
also  happened  to  be  a  genius  who  represented  some  of  the  highest 
achievements  of  French  literature.  Such  a  truth  probably  never 
occurred  to  his  admirers.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this. 
Shakespeare,  too,  was  knowm  as  a  popular  playwright,  as  a 
good  business  man,  and  as  an  indifferent  actor.  His  contem¬ 
poraries  would  have  opened  their  eyes  in  wonder  if  they  had  been 
told  that  he  was  also  a  consummate  poet,  and  the  greatest  figure 
in  English  letters. 


IV. 

Masterpieces,  evidently,  are  not  only  difficult  to  compose,  but 
are  very  difficult  to  get  published.  Moliere  wrote  three  master¬ 
pieces  at  least,  of  which  the  most  significant  is  the  well-known 
Tartuffe.  The  first  three  acts  of  Tartuffe  belong  to  the  date  1664. 
They  at  once  fell  under  the  interdict  of  the  authorities,  and  it 
was  not  till  1669,  five  years  afterwards,  that  the  performance 
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of  the  complete  play  in  five  acts  was  finally  authorised.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  reasons  for  this  long  delay.  But,  mean¬ 
while,  let  us  see  in  what  respect  the  play  itself  represented  a 
certain  novelty,  whereby  Moliere  established  his  position  as  the 
greatest  comic  dramatist  of  his  time,  and,  perhaps,  of  all  time. 
Tartuffe  is  a  masterpiece  because  it  represents  the  culmination 
of  the  development  of  comedy  as  the  more  or  less  light  and  laugh¬ 
able  treatment  of  themes  serious  in  themselves.  Comedy — as 
Meredith  taught  us — creates  thoughtful  laughter,  the  laughter 
that  does  not  end  in  and  with  itself,  but  suggests  trains  of 
thought  in  the  mind  and  leads  to  certain  conclusions.  How  to 
treat  grave  subjects  and  devise  complex  characters,  and  yet  retain 
the  comic  framework,  is  Moliere’s  own  secret,  and  it  has  been 
shared  by  very  few’  among  his  fellow  dramatists.  In  his  case 
it  was  the  ripe  fruit  of  years  of  work.  Abundance  of  laughter 
could  be  extracted  from  the  valets,  w’ho  were  the  heritage  to  him 
of  the  Latin  stage  ;  abundant  laughter  also  from  the  serving  maids, 
the  clever  and  sharp-tongued  soubrettes,  who  were  in  especial 
Moli^re’s  invention ;  abundant  laughter  also  could  be  created  by 
the  traditional  types  of  character — the  fool,  the  braggart,  the 
stupid  lover,  the  empty-headed  pedagogue.  But  now’,  slow’ly, 
dawns  before  Moliere’s  mind  a  larger  task.  The  play  ought  to 
arise  from  the  clash  of  character  with  character.  It  ought  to 
follow  naturally  on  the  relations  exhibited  between  the  different 
personages.  The  characters  themselves  need  not  be  of  a  conven¬ 
tional  type,  though  typical,  they  must  be  real  and  human.  They 
must  be  such  characters  as  we  are  able  to  meet  every  day,  easily 
recognised,  w’ell  marked  in  their  characteristics,  and  rounded 
figures,  so  to  speak,  complex  beings  so  essentially  human  that 
we  can  laugh  at  and  with  them,  and  even  forgive  them  where 
they  go  wrong.  Moreover — and,  perhaps,  that  is  no  slight 

advance — the  scene  must  be  laid  within  a  single  family,  w’hether 
of  bourgeois  or  of  aristocrats,  and  the  plot  must  be  unrolled  before 
our  eyes  w’ithin  the  four  corners  of  an  ordinary  sitting-room.  No 
longer  are  we  to  have  a  public  square,  flanked  by  the  houses 
in  which  the  principal  personages  live.  It  must  be  just  an 
ordinary  interior,  the  living-room  of  a  family.  This  is  what 
Moliere  did  in  his  Tartuffe,  and  in  his  Misanthrope ,  and  in  the 
Femmes  Savantes,  three  high  specimens  of  his  dramatic  skill. 
And  thereby  he  created  the  ideal  type  of  comedy,  the  comedy, 
as  w’e  say,  of  character,  the  comedy  which  trembles  on  the  edge 
of  tragedy  and  pathos,  like  all  the  real  things  of  life  where  tears 
follow  hard  on  laughter.  To  us,  because  we  live  after  the  event, 
it  may  seem  an  easy  achievement.  Perhaps  Menander  may  have 
done  something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  later  Attic  comedy. 
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Indeed,  without  any  manner  of  doubt,  so  far  as  we  can  discover 
from  recently  unearthed  evidences  of  his  art,  this  is  what 
Menander  did.  But  for  us  in  a  modern  world  it  is  the  great 
achievement  of  Moliere,  marking  a  notable  advance  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comedies  and  illustrating  the  evolution  of  comedy  from 
the  grotesquely  humorous  or  the  fantastically  humorous  to  the 
humour  of  real  characters,  the  humour  of  life  itself.  And  if 
we  want  to  see  why  it  was  a  great  discovery,  we  need  only  observe 
how  the  later  comedians  follow  in  Moliere’s  footsteps.  Here  pre¬ 
cisely  is  the  comedy  which  Sheridan  wrote  in  The  School  for 
Scandal ;  here  is  the  comedy  of  Dumas  and  Augier.  Here,  too, 
is  the  comedy  of  Ibsen. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  trio  w'hich  1  have  mentioned, 
Tartuffe,  we  can  easily  understand  why  its  appearance  should 
so  long  have  been  delayed.  The  story  of  Tartuffe  is  well  known. 
There  is  an  ordinary  bourgeois  family,  consisting  of  Orgon,  the 
father,  who  has  married  a  second  wife,  Elmire — a  charming  char¬ 
acter — and  who  has  a  daughter,  Mariane,  affianced  to  Valere. 
We  have  besides  Orgon’s  old  mother,  Madame  Pernelle — a  rather 
difficult  person  to  get  on  with — and  a  very  outspoken  critic  in 
the  shape  of  Dorine,  half  a  maid  and  half  a  companion,  wdth  a 
very  established  position  in  the  family,  for  she  speaks  out  her 
opinion  on  most  subjects  before  she  is  even  asked.  Into  this 
family  is  introduced  a  character,  Tartuffe,  an  ostentatiously 
religious  man  who  exercises  a  wonderful  influence  on  Orgon,  and 
whose  appearance  is  carefully  prepared  for  in  the  first  two  acts 
before  he  is  shown  us  in  the  third.  Tartuffe  is  an  unctuously 
religious  hypocrite  wdio,  though  he  never  unburdens  himself  in 
that  kind  of  soliloquy  wffiich  Shakespeare  employed  in  explaining  to 
us  lago,  is  abundantly  revealed  in  his  true  colours  by  the  skilful  man¬ 
agement  of  the  dramatist.  Tartuffe  gains  a  complete  ascendancy. 
Orgon  is  all  for  giving  him  his  daughter,  Mariane,  in  marriage ; 
he  even  makes  him  a  deed  of  gift  of  his  possessions.  Tartuffe, 
however,  does  not  want  the  daughter  ;  he  is  attracted  by  the  young 
wife,  Elmire,  and  it  is  only  when  Orgon  discovers  Tartuffe  making 
love  to  his  wife  that  he  realises  what  a  hypocrite  he  has  nursed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  family.  Then,  when  he  is  exposed,  Tartuffe 
becomes  truculent,  makes  much  of  the  deed  of  gift,  and  claims 
Orgon’s  house.  It  requires  the  actual  intervention  of  the  King 
to  put  matters  right,  and  finally  to  send  Tartuffe  about  his  busi¬ 
ness.  That  is  the  story,  and  though  Molifere  makes  us  laugh  at 
everybody,  laugh  at  Orgon,  at  Madame  Pernelle,  at  Dorine,  and 
above  all  at  Tartuffe  himself,  it  is  easy  to  see  with  what  serious 
elements  he  is  dealing.  Moliere  himself,  of  course,  like  most 
dramatists,  like  Shakespeare  above  all,  disliked  Puritans  and 
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loathed  hypocrisy  in  all  its  forms.  But  the  Court  was  very 
religious,  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  time  could  not  be  expected 
to  welcome  such  an  exposure  of  religious  affectation.  Moreover, 
•there  is  always  one  difficulty  in  putting  a  religious  hypocrite  on 
the  stage.  You  have  to  put  in  his  mouth  expressions  and  senti¬ 
ments  which  are  precisely  those  used  by  the  really  devout.  In 
his  case  they  are  not  sincere,  but  the  expressions  are  the  same, 
and  naturally  give  offence  when  attributed  to  worthless  personages. 
Moli^re  was  not  specially  a  religious  man ;  he  was  trained  in  the 
school  of  Rabelais  and  Montaigne.  He  was  not  anti-religious, 
but  he  probably  did  not  care  for  professions  of  piety,  and  in 
Tartuffe  he  revenged  himself  on  those  ecclesiastical  critics,  as 
w'ell  as  dramatic  critics,  wdio  had  found  fault  with  his  Ecole  des 
Femmes.  The  King  seems  ahvays  to  have  been  on  his  side,  but 
he  had  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  thus  it  came  about  that  for 
five  years  Moliere’s  masterpiece  was  banned.  He  had  created, 
however,  a  character  destined  to  be  immortal.  Tartuffe  lives  as 
the  very  emblem  and  type  of  the  sanctimonious,  and  whenever 
or  wherever  the  play  is  performed  its  essential  humanity  is 
recognised.  Being  something  real,  and  independent  of  period  or 
race,  Tartuffe  is  an  actor-proof  part,  like  Hamlet.  About  the 
time  when  discussions  took  place  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  play 
being  performed,  the  Italian  comedians  brought  out  a  piece  called 
Scaramouche  Ermite.  According  to  a  well-known  story,  the  King 
is  said  to  have  asked  Conde  why  those  who  were  so  scandalised 
by  Moliere’s  play  did  not  object  to  this  Scaramouche.  Cond4 
answered  :  “The  reason  is  that  Scaramouche  shows  up  religion 
and  Heaven,  as  to  which  these  gentlemen  care  nothing.  Moliere’s 
comedy  shows  them  up,  and  this  they  will  not  permit.” 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  very  much  about  the  other  two 
great  creations  of  Moliere,  although  each  has  its  own  special  points 
of  interest.  The  Misanthrope  is  in  many  ways  a  rather  puzzling 
play.  The  main  character,  Alceste,  whom  Moliere  insists  upon 
our  calling  a  misanthrope — though  we  might  very  possibly  have 
chosen  another  title — is  not  especially  a  comic  character.  Indeed, 
he  has  certain  elements  wffiich  make  him  ultra-serious.  Moliere 
devised  him  for  his  own  acting,  just  as  he  portrayed  Celimene 
for  the  acting  of  his  wife,  and,  inasmuch  as  Parisian  audiences 
would  not  stand  Moliere  in  anything  but  comic  parts,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  we  are  intended  to  laugh,  even  though  we  have  to 
laugh  thoughtfully,  at  Alceste’s  extravagance.  There  was  always 
a  spice  of  tragedy  in  Moliere,  a  certain  strain  of  melancholy, 
despite  his  mirth-provoking  qualities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  the  figure  of  a  man  who  loudly  protests  against  the  fashion¬ 
able  hypocrisies  of  the  day ;  who,  although  he  is  in  love  with 
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Celimene,  is  continually  upbraiding  her  for  her  frivolity  and 
worldly  character,  remainds  us  of  figures  like  Dr.  Stockmann 
in  Ibsen’s  The  Enemy  of  the  People,  or  even  Timon  of  Athens, 
as  Shakespeare  drew  him — figures  cynical,  morose,  unfriendly, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say,  uncompromising  men,  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  world’s  legitimate  as  well  as  illegitimate  compromises. 
Observe  that  the  somewhat  morose  traits  of  Alceste  are  pre¬ 
served  up  to  the  last.  He  proposes  to  Celimene,  after  one  of 
the  usual  disputes,  that  she  should  prove  the  reality  of  her 
repentance  by  going  to  live  with  him  on  a  desert  island.  This, 
naturally,  the  high-spirited  lady  refuses  to  do,  and  the  play  ends 
with  the  amiable  efforts  of  some  of  the  hero’s  friends  to  try  to 
bring  about  a  better  reconciliation.  There  are  two  other  remarks 
which  have  to  be  made  about  The  Misanthrope.  One  is  that 
as  compared  with  Tartuffe  Moliere  is  dealing  with  the  higher  levels 
of  society  in  the  later  play,  and  with  the  bourgeois  society  in 
the  earlier.  Part  of  his  object  is  to  expose  the  hollow  insincerities 
of  the  fashionable  w^orld  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  And  so  even 
his  most  delightful  heroine,  Celimene,  is  shown  us  as  being  in¬ 
fected,  as  it  were,  with  some  of  the  evil  humours  of  society,  so 
that  she  will  sacrifice  her  best  friends  for  a  witticism,  and  give  a 
satirical  version  of  their  characters  in  just  the  same  way  as  Lady 
Teazle  did  later,  in  Sheridan’s  comedy.  The  School  for  Scandal. 
The  other  point  to  remark  is  that  there  is  no  real  story  in  The 
Misanthrope.  There  is  very  little  action,  and  w'e  remain  at  the 
end  pretty  well  in  the  same  position  as  we  were  when  w’e  began. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  why  The  Misanthrope — though  all 
the  more  intelligent  critics  hailed  it  as  a  masterpiece — did  not 
enjoy  much  success  in  Parisian  representations.  Tartuffe  was  a 
solidly  built  comedy,  with  a  story  wdiich  advanced  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  The  Misanthrope  consists  of  a  series  of 
episodes,  with  practically  no  story.  If  Parisian  audiences  found 
the  play  dull,  there  is  really  something  to  be  said  for  them.  For 
once  Moliere  allowed  his  psychological  instincts  and  his  philosophy 
to  overpow^er  his  intuitions  as  a  dramatist.  Dramas  can  contain 
any  amount  of  philosophy  and  psychology,  but  they  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  story  which  is  to  be  unfolded  before  our  eyes. 
Let  us  once  be  interested  in  the  action  and  w’e  can  get  all  the 
more  interest  out  of  the  characters,  because  they  are  deeply 
devised.  But  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  not  true.  If  w-e 
can  imagine  Hamlet  without  the  plot  of  Hamlet,  w'e  should  get 
much  the  same  thing  as  Moliere  put  before  his  spectators  in  The 
Misanthrope.  Here  we  are  at  the  very  secret  of  all  drama,  wdiich 
is  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  the  arts,  and  can  never  be  the 
choice  possession  of  a  coterie,  how’ever  distinguished.  In  Tartuffe 
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Moliere  wrapped  his  psychology  in  a  powerful  story;  therefore, 
at  once  he  gained  a  popular  appeal.  In  Alceste  he  left  his  phil¬ 
osophy,  such  as  it  was,  naked  and  unadorned,  and  therefore  failed 
to  please  the  average  playgoer.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  Moliere  himself  in  the  character  of  Alceste, 
and  perhaps  something,  too,  of  his  relations  with  his  wife, 
Armande,  in  the  controversies  between  Alceste  and  Celimene. 
Molitjre,  too,  was  a  jealous  man.  Moliere  felt  bitterly  the  fact 
that  his  wife  was  a  worldly  woman.  But  we  must  not  press  a 
consideration  of  this  kind  too  far.  Various  suggestions  the 
dramatist  can  take  from  his  own  experience  or  that  of  others,  but 
he  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  dramatist,  and  he  must  not  be  identified 
with  any  of  his  creations. 

1  have  left  myself  but  little  space  to  discuss  that  which  sonie 
competent  critics  have  held  to  be  absolutely  the  best  of  Moliere ’s 
comedies,  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  The  theme  is,  perhaps,  not 
so  important  as  either  that  which  meets  us  in  Tartuffe  or  that 
which  underlies  the  character  of  The  Misanthrope.  But  the 
Femmes  Savantes  is  an  exceedingly  well-made  play,  and  as  the 
incidents  are  brisk,  the  characters  interesting,  and  the  dialogue 
lively  and  animated,  we  get  a  result  of  comedy  at  its  best — humour 
slightly  exaggerated,  with  a  sound  and  serious  lesson  at  its  core. 
Moliere  had  touched  upon  the  question  of  learned  ladies  before 
in  his  Preciettses  Ridicules.  Their  affectation  and  their  absurd 
efforts  to  purify  the  language  had  passed  under  his  satiric  pen. 
But  the  class  of  learned  ladies  did  not  tend  to  diminish  in  Moliere’s 
time,  or  rather  the  point  which  struck  the  dramatist  was  not 
that  a  learned  lady,  as  such,  was  a  drawback  to  the  State,  but 
that  all  pretenders,  whether  male  or  female,  were  equally 
obnoxious.  At  the  back  of  Moliere ’s  mind,  and  indeed 
tolerably  patent  in  the  general  construction  of  the  play,  is 
undoubtedly  the  idea  that  women  wdio  set  up  to  be  learned 
are  destructive  to  the  integrity  of  that  family  life  of  which 
Moliere  was  so  keen  an  advocate.  Not  that  his  play  is  in  any 
sense  intended  to  be  didactic,  but  the  general  form  and  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  arrangement  of  the  characters  suggest  on  which  side 
Moliere’s  own  sympathies  are  to  be  found.  And  I  believe  that 
women,  as  a  rule,  especially  the  so-called  feminists,  do  not 
appreciate  Moliere.  Perhaps  they  have  never  forgiven  him  his 
Precieuses  Ridicules  and  Les  Femmes  Savantes. 

Les  Femmes  Savantes  is,  in  truth,  an  excellent  comedy,  a 
comedy  in  which  the  plot  is  determined  by  the  characters  of  the 
play,  and  in  which  we  move  throughout  on  an  ascending  scale 
of  interest.  There  is  one  curious  feature  about  it  that,  although 
in  this,  almost  more  than  in  his  other  plays,  Moliere  shows  his 
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complete  independence  of  other  stories  and  plots — for  in  his  highest 
comedies  he  is  always  most  original — we  yet  discover  one  character 
who  is,  without  any  doubt  whatsoever,  a  copy  from  a  living 
contemporary.  Trissotin  was  certainly  a  caricature  of  the  Abbe 
Cotin.  Cotin  had  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  Menage,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  in  the  play  Trissotin  has  a  quarrel  with  Vadius. 
It  is  very  unlike  Moliere  thus  to  vent  his  spleen  against  a  per¬ 
sonage  who  w'as  w^ell  known  in  Paris,  whatever  provocation  he 
may  have  received.  Perhaps  he  did  it  at  the  instigation  of  his 
friend  Boileau.  Perhaps  what  otfended  him  in  the  Abbe  Cotin 
was  an  absurd  literary  affectation  which  had  no  real  roots  in 
knowledge.  To  us  at  the  present  day  it  does  not  matter  who  the 
original  of  Moliere’ s  portrait  was,  because  Trissotin  is  the  type 
of  pedantic  prig  familiar  in  all  ages,  and  certainly  not  without 
example  in  our  own  country  and  century.  Happily,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  Moliere  copied  living  originals  for  his  women. 
I  believe  it  has  been  suggested  that  Philaminte  and  Belise  are 
intended  as  caricatures  of  Madame  de  Sevignc  and  Madame  de 
Lafayette.  There  is  no  justification  for  such  a  view,  for  the 
tw’o  women  to  whom  we  have  referred  were  really  cultured  and 
educated.  But  w’hat  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on  is 
that,  though  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know  how 
Moliere’ s  play  stands  related  to  the  personages  and  events  of  his 
time,  all  these  adventitious  sources  of  interest  fall  away  for  us 
when  we  recognise  that  in  Les  Femmes  Sar antes,  as  well  as  in 
Tartu ffe  and  The  Misanthrope,  Moliere  has  given  us  the  highest 
type  of  comedy,  cultured,  humorous,  agreeable,  witty,  full  of 
good  sense,  full  of  worldly  wisdom;  above  all,  a  comedy  of 
character,  involving  personalities  as  truly  living  for  us  as  they 
were  for  Frenchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 


THE  ALLIED  FORGES  AT  WATERLOO. 


It  is  i'ar  from  unusual  among  those  Englishmen  who  have  not 
made  a  study  of  military  history  to  find  the  final  and  decisive 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  regarded  as  a 
great  feat  of  arms  accomplished  by  the  British  Army,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  prominent  part  taken  by  Marshal 
Blucher’s  Prussians  being  quite  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  sometimes  contended  that  but  for  the  opportune  arrival 
of  Alarshal  Blucher,  the  destruction  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  Army 
was  inevitable. 

in  view  of  the  recent  revival  of  public  interest  in  the  great 
battle,  it  is  proposed  to  examine  how  far  this  latter  contention 
has  any  foundation  in  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  if  Marshal  Blucher’s  arrival 
alone  saved  Wellington’s  army  from  destruction,  then  the  latter 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  having  committed  a  grave  error  of  judgment 
in  accepting  battle  on  the  18th  June ;  and  in  order  properly  to 
investigate  the  situation  caused  by  the  Duke’s  decision  to 
accept  battle,  and  his  probable  reasons  for  doing  so,  it  is  necessary 
to  review  briefly  the  previous  course  of  the  campaign  and  the 
general  strategic  principles  involved. 

The  campaign  of  1815  was  essentially  an  instance  of  one  army, 
the  French,  operating  on  a  single  line,  attacking  an  enemy  operat¬ 
ing  on  double  and  divergent  lines.  Even  though  taking  into 
consideration  the  great  improvement  in  means  of  communication 
afforded  by  telegraphy,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  when  one 
army,  operating  on  a  single  line,  is  numerically  superior  to  either 
of  two  armies  operating  on  divergent  lines,  and  has  also  sufficient 
area  for  manoeuvre,  a  considerable  preponderance  of  advantage  lies 
with  the  single  line.  But,  and  Hamley  lays  considerable  stress 
on  this  point,  when  armies,  operating  on  divergent  lines,  can 
manage  to  combine  on  the  battlefield,  the  blow  delivered  is  gener¬ 
ally  fatal  to  their  opponent.  The  battles  of  Koniggratz  and 
Waterloo  may  be  quoted  as  cases  in  point.  It  is  a  fair  presumption 
that  a  commander  of  Wellington’s  proved  ability  would  be  fully 
alive  both  to  the  risk  of  defeat  in  detail  and  to  the  decisive  results 
to  be  obtained  from  such  a  combination  on  the  battlefield.  More¬ 
over,  the  political  situation  demanded  that  Napoleon  should  be 
decisively  checked,  and  that  Brussels  should  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  French. 

Ropes,  in  his  review  of  the  Duke’s  decision,  appears  to  have 
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somewhat  overlooked  the  important  strategical  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  operations  of  the  Allies,  and  to  place  too  great  stress 
upon  what  may  almost  be  described  as  the  tactical  hazards  of  the 
situation  on  the  17th  June.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  the 
junction  on  the  battlefield  of  two  armies  on  divergent  lines  that 
is  so  particularly  decisive  in  its  results.  When  these  armies 
efl'ect  a  junction  before  a  battle,  their  enemy  has  the  option  of 
declining  to  fight,  and  of  manoeuvring  against  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  one  or  other  of  his  adversaries.  Now',  in  order  to  obtain 
this  decisive  combination  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  evidently 
essential  that  the  commanders  of  the  allied  armies  be  in  close 
and  accurate  communication  with  each  other,  and  it  is  therefore 
mainly  on  this  point  that  the  soundness  of  the  Duke’s  decision 
to  stand  at  Waterloo  should  be  judged. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show'  that  the  allied  commanders 
in  1815  had  many  conferences  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  and  that  the  general  course  of  action  decided  upon  was 
the  concentration  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  and  Prussian  armies,  to 
oppose  the  French  advance  on  whichever  line  Napoleon  might 
select.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Allies  were  spread  all 
along  the  frontier,  from  Namur  to  the  sea ;  Wellington,  based  on 
the  sea  coast  at  Ostend  and  Antwerp  if  necessary,  on  the  right; 
Blucher,  based  on  Liege  and  Prussia,  on  the  left.  Their  point 
of  junction  was  at  Charleroi.  Napoleon  could  therefore  advance 
against  the  allied  right,  threatening  Wellington’s  communications, 
or  he  w'ould  advance  against  the  allied  left,  threatening  Blucher’ s 
communications;  or  he  could  advance,  as  he  actually  did,  against 
the  allied  centre  about  Charleroi.  The  rapidity  of  Napoleon’s 
advance  on  this  line  led  the  allied  commanders  into  the  strategical 
error  of  attempting  the  concentration  of  their  individual  armies 
too  near,  i.e.,  within  striking  distance  of  their  enemy;  and  con¬ 
sequently  Marshal  Blucher  found  himself  imperfectly  concen¬ 
trated,  menaced  by  the  bulk  of  the  French  Army  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  June. 

It  is  now'  known  that  Wellington  and  Blucher  met  in  conference 
that  morning  at  the  INIill  of  Bussy,  and  that  they  then  determined 
to  attempt  to  effect  that  junction  on  the  battlefield  w'hich  has  been 
show'n  to  have  been  so  decisive  in  its  results.  Blucher  w'as  to 
stand  on  the  Ligny  brook,  while  Wellington,  completing  con¬ 
centration,  was  to  attack  the  French  left  flank  from  the  direction 
of  Quatre  Bras.  It  w'ill  be  seen  that  the  general  plan  contemplated 
on  the  field  of  Ligny  w'as  exactly  that  of  Waterloo,  w'ith  the  parts 
taken  by  the  two  allied  armies  reversed.  That  is,  at  Ligny 
Blucher  w'as  to  hold  the  French  in  front,  w'hile  his  ally  came 
up  on  their  flank ;  and  at  Waterloo  Wellington  held  Napoleon 
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while  the  Prussians  executed  the  flank  attack.  At  Ligny  the 
attempted  combination  failed.  Wellington,  delayed  in  concen¬ 
tration  and  strongly  attacked  by  Ney  at  Quatre  Bras,  could  do 
no  more  than  hold  his  own.  The  result  of  the  sanguinary  battle 
at  Ligny  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  on  what  would  probably 
have  happened  had  the  combination  failed  at  Waterloo.  Blucher, 
though  defeated,  was  not  destroyed ;  nor  could  the  exhausted 
French  troops  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  the  Prussian 
Army  in  suCh  good  order  as  to  enable  them  to  fight  again  two 
days  later. 

The  personal  character  of  the  Commander  of  the  allied  array, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  enemy’s  General-in-Chief,  must  always 
exercise  a  very  great  influence  over  the  plans  of  a  General  in 
command  in  the  field.  So,  indeed,  it  was  in  this  case.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Blucher’s  conduct  after  Ligny  went  far 
towards  determining  the  Duke  in  his  momentous  decision  that 
led  to  Waterloo.  Let  us  see  what  Blucher’s  action  was  after 
Ligny.  Let  us  review  the  situation  as  it  appeared  to  the  veteran 
Field-Marshal.  Wounded,  ridden  over,  almost  taken  prisoner, 
his  army  defeated,  apparently  deserted  by  his  ally,  his  Chief  of 
the  Staff  urging  him  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  by  a  retirement  on  his  base  at  Li^ge — could  he  have  been 
blamed  if  he  had  abandoned  all  concerted  action  and  retired  on 
his  own  country? 

P>ut  Blucher  was  not  that  manner  of  man.  Fiery  tempered 
and  courageous  almost  to  rashness,  he  was  gifted  wdth  unswerving 
loyalty,  and  an  energy  and  determination  that  has  seldom  been 
equalled.  A  prisoner  in  Napoleon’s  hands  after  Jena,  his  dominant 
passion  was  an  intense  hatred  for  that  great  master  of  war.  Loyal 
himself,  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  helieve  himself  deserted 
by  Wellington,  and  he  saw  that  to  abandon  further  concerted 
action  was  to  ensure  success  to  Napoleon,  the  one  man  he  hated 
most  in  the  world.  Perhaps  Napoleon’s  greatest  error  of  judgment 
was  his  omission  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  Blucher’s  personal 
character,  to  which  may  be  directly  traced  his  assumption  that 
Grouchy  should  pursue  the  Prussians  towards  Namur  and  Li^ge, 
instead  of  towards  Wavre,  their  actual  line  of  retreat. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  extent  of  the  risk  accepted 
by  Wellington  in  standing  to  fight  on  the  18th  June,  instead  of 
continuing  his  retirement,  depended  chiefly  on  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  communications  that  passed  between  Blucher  and 
himself  on  the  17th.  On  this  point  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  among  historians.  It  is  now  almost  certain  that  the 
Duke  did  not  know  the  result  of  Ligny  at  daybreak  on  the  17th, 
though  he  had  heard  from  Captain  Hardinge  at  10  p.ra.  on  the 
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16th  that  the  Prussians  were  in  imminent  risk  of  defeat,  and  he 
had  said,  when  he  saw  Blucher’s  dispositions  before  the  battle, 
that  he,  Blucher,  would  be  “damnably  beaten.”  At  daybreak  on 
the  17th,  however,  the  presence  of  the  French  videttes  in  front 
of  Quatre  Bras  was  evidence  that  Napoleon  had  not  sustained 
a  reverse.  At  7.30  a. m.  Colonel  Gordon  returned  from  Tilly  with 
a  patrol,  where  he  had  had  an  interview  with  General  Ziethen, 
who  had  informed  him  that  the  Prussians,  though  defeated,  were 
retiring  in  good  order  on  Wavre,  and  that  the  French  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  Namur  chaussee.  A  little  later,  Massau  arrived 
from  Blucher  with  verbal  information  as  to  the  Prussian  retire¬ 
ment  on  Wavre,  and  a  verbal  reply  was  sent  that  Wellington 
would  retire  on  Waterloo  and  there  accept  battle,  if  Blucher  would 
send  two  corps  to  his  aid. 

This  message  arrived  at  the  Prussian  headquarters  about  noon. 
The  next  authenticated  communication  was  the  arrival  at  8  p.m. 
of  the  well-known  message  from  Blucher  :  “T  will  come  to  your 
assistance  not  with  two  corps,  but  with  my  whole  army.” 
Blucher  further  suggested  that  in  the  event  of  Napoleon  not 
delivering  an  attack  on  the  l8th,  the  united  forces  of  the  Allies 
should  attack  the  French  on  the  19th.  A  perusal  of  Wellington’s 
instructions  to  General  Colville,  who  was  detached  with  17,000 
men  to  guard  Wellington’s  right  flank  at  Hal,  makes  it  clear  that 
he,  the  Duke,  did  not  finally  decide  to  stand  at  Waterloo  until 
he  had  received  Blucher’s  message.  Although  there  are  several 
other  messages  chronicled  by  different  writers,  it  is  difficult  to 
regard  any  of  them  as  authenticated.  Nevertheless,  as  Waterloo 
and  Wavre  are  within  an  easy  ride  of  each  other,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  there  were  other  messages;  in  fact,  Hooper  in  his 
work  says,  “At  an  early  hour  (17th  June)  Wellington,  amply 
instructed  of  the  movements  of  the  Prussians,  and  in  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  them,  had  resolved  to  retire  on  Mont  St.  Jean.” 
Without  accepting  this  in  its  entirety,  it  may  safely  be  concluded 
that  at  midnight,  17th-18th  June,  at  which  hour  Blucher  received 
a  despatch  from  General  Muffling,  the  Prussian  attache  with 
Wellington,  setting  forth  the  English  dispositions  at  Waterloo, 
the  Duke  was  accurately  informed  as  to  the  Prussian  positions, 
and  as  to  the  chances  of  their  being  able  to  afford  him  assistance 
next  day. 

Tt  may  be  considered,  therefore,  that  Wellington  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  informed  as  to  the  Prussian  movements  to  justify 
his  decision  to  fight  at  Waterloo,  and  also  that  he  had  reduced 
to  a  minimum  the  risk  inevitable  in  combined  operations.  When 
Wellington’s  knowledge  of  Blucher’s  personal  character  and  the 
latter’s  loyalty,  energy,  and  determination,  as  shown  in  his  retire- 
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ment  from  Ligny,  are  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  high 
moral  of  the  British  troops  acquired  by  the  repulse  of  the  French 
at  Quatre  Bras,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  only  was  the 
Duke’s  decision  justified,  but  any  other  course  would  have  been 
strategically  false.  When  the  Allies  failed  to  effect  their  desired 
junction  on  the  field  of  Ligny,  it  was  clearly  in  accordance  with 
strategical  principles  to  find  or  create  another  opportunity,  and 
that  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  now'  an  established  fact  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  in  1814  selected  the  position  at  Mont 
St.  Jean  as  the  one  whose  occupation  he  would  advocate  for  the 
defence  of  Brussels.  Therefore,  in  withdrawing  from  Quatre 
Bras  on  Waterloo,  he  W'as  not  retiring  on  a  chance  or  hastily 
reconnoitred  position,  but  upon  one  whose  possibilities  were  w’ell 
known  to  him.  It  is,  however,  not  so  much  the  tactical  capabilities 
of  Waterloo  that  have  been  criticised.  Whatever  these  may  or 
may  not  have  been,  there  is  little  doubt  that  no  better  position 
existed  south  of  Brussels.  It  is  generally  contended  that  Welling¬ 
ton  would  have  avoided  all  risk  had  he  fallen  back  on  Brussels 
to  concentrate.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  in  war 
decisive  success  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  acceptance  of 
some  risk,  let  us  investigate  the  result  of  such  continued  retro¬ 
grade  movement.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  great 
desideratum  of  armies  operating  on  divergent  lines  is  junction  and 
combination  on  the  battlefield,  and  also  that  such  junction,  if 
effected  before  battle,  is  not  necessarily  productive  of  any  decisive 
result.  So  it  was  in  this  case.  It  was  not  likely  that  Napoleon 
would  have  blindly  attacked  such  a  concentration.  Moreover, 
Grouchy  at  Wavre  was  wfithin  a  day’s  march  of  Louvain,  through 
which  passed  Blucher’s  last  available  road  to  Li^ge.  Napoleon 
with  his  whole  army  could  have  struck  at  Wellington’s  communca- 
tions  with  Ostend.  At  best  the  Allies  could  only  have  slowly 
pressed  Napoleon  back  to  France. 

Such  were  some  of  the  difficulties  that  would  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  allied  Commanders  had  the  course  advocated  by 
their  critics  been  adopted.  It  is  claimed  that  the  following  deduc¬ 
tions  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  ; — 

(i.)  That  it  was  correct  strategy  for  the  Allies  to  endeavour 
to  effect  a  junction  on  the  battlefield. 

(ii.)  That  having  failed  to  secure  this  at  Ligny,  and  Blucher’s 
communications  having  been  thus  sacrificed,  any  retirement  north 
of  Waterloo  was  strategically  false,  if  the  allied  Commanders  were 
in  sufficiently  good  communication  with  each  other  to  offer  a 
reasonable  probability  of  successfully  effecting  a  junction  at 
that  place. 

.\ssnming  now  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  by  the 
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Allies  on  sound  strategic  principles,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
endeavour  to  trace  the  probable  course  of  events,  had  some  un¬ 
foreseen  obstacle  prevented  Marshal  Blucher  from  fulfilling  his 
pledges.  Napoleon  has  criticised  the  M’'aterloo  position  as  defective 
by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  forest  of  Soignies  immediately  in 
the  rear,  which,  he  maintains,  would  have  led  to  disaster  had  the 
Anglo-Dutch  Army  been  defeated  in  the  battle.  Wellington,  dis¬ 
cussing  this  criticism,  was  of  a  totally  different  opinion,  and 
considers  that  the  forest  would  have  aided  his  retirement.  This 
view  is  certainly  borne  out  by  a  study  of  the  Battle  of  Salamanca. 
The  student  of  this  battle  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  that  Clauset’s 
escape  with  the  remnant  of  Marmont’s  army  was  due  as  much 
to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  English  troops  in  maintaining 
a  vigorous  pursuit  through  the  extensive  woods  traversed  by  the 
French  in  advancing  to  the  attack  in  the  morning,  as  to  Don 
Carlos’  ill-judged  evacuation  of  Alba  de  Tormes.  Later  campaigns, 
such  as  the  American  Civil  War  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
tend  to  confirm  this  view,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  tactical 
effect  of  extensive  woods  is  to  aid  retirement  by  hindering  effective 
and  vigorous  pursuit.  When  good  and  suitable  roads  traverse 
the  woods,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rate  of  advance  of 
the  pursuing  troops,  driving  back  a  rear-guard  before  them  through 
trees,  wdll  be  sufficiently  slow  to  admit  of  the  restoration  of  order 
and  orderly  withdrawal  of  the  defeated  main  body.  Without 
entering  in  detail  into  the  events  of  the  battle,  it  is  obvious  that 
had  the  Prussians  not  appeared  on  the  French  right  and  right  rear 
in  the  afternoon,  Napoleon  would  have  been  able  to  employ  both 
the  Young  Guard  and  the  6th  Division  in  his  final  effort  against 
Wellington.  In  these  circumstances,  it  seems  probable  that 
Wellington  would  have  been  obliged  to  retire  from  his  position. 
Retirement,  hownver,  is  not  destruction,  and  in  this  case  there  are 
several  indications  that  an  orderly  withdrawal  would  have  been 
the  extent  of  the  reverse  suffered  by  the  Anglo-Dutch  troops.  In 
the  first  place,  the  British  Commander  had  sufficient  troops  in 
hand  to  have  formed  a  reliable  reai’-gnard.  This,  aided  by  the 
tactical  considerations  due  to  the  Forest  of  Soignies,  already  dis¬ 
cussed,  combined  with  approaching  darkness,  and  the  intact  force 
of  17,000  men  under  General  Colville  at  Hal  threatening  the  left 
flank  of  a  French  pursuit,  render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  an 
orderly  withdrawal  -would  have  been  effected  without  difficulty. 
If  to  these  considerations  be  added  the  fact  that  the  French  had 
been  very  roughly  handled  and  the  majority  of  their  cavalry 
destroyed,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Napoleon  would  have  been 
able  to  organise  any  immediate  pursuit  whatever.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  this  is  exactly  what  happened  after  Tjigny,  and 
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it  is  the  more  likely  to  have  been  repeated  at  Waterloo,  owing  to 
the  greater  exhaustion  of  the  French  troops  consequent  upon 
their  great  exertions  between  the  16th  and  18th  June.  Moreover, 
at  Ligny  they  had  not  suffered  as  they  did  at  Waterloo. 

Having  shown,  therefore,  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  Welling¬ 
ton  could  have  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  battle  towards 
Brussels,  it  only  remains  to  review  briefly  his  strategical  position. 

Napoleon,  victorious  at  Waterloo,  was  in  a  position  to  sever 
the  British  communications  with  Ostend,  and  possibly  to  cut  off 
the  British  detached  force  at  Hal.  Command  of  the  sea,  however, 
would  have  enabled  Wellington  to  transfer  his  base  from  Ostend 
to  Antwerp,  a  difficult  but  far  from  impossible  operation,  which 
would  have  ensured  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  main  British  Army. 
The  Hal  detachment  would  probably  have  been  able  to  rejoin  its 
main  army  in  safety  by  reason  of  the  near  presence  of  Blucher’s 
Prussians  demanding  the  attention  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
French  Army  on  the  19th.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that 
in  any  circumstances  Wellington  would  have  retired  from 
Waterloo,  and  that  he  was  never  in  any  real  danger  of  destruction 
himself.  But  Wellington  commanded  only  one  half  the  allied 
forces,  and  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  see  how  the  other  half, 
Blucher’s  Prussians,  would  have  been  situated,  had  the  latter 
failed  to  reach  the  battlefield.  Hazardous  indeed  would  have  been 
the  position  of  the  Prussian  Army  in  that  eventuality.  As  has 
been  already  showm.  Grouchy  was  attacking  their  rear,  and  was 
so  placed  as  to  sever  without  difficulty  their  communications  with 
Liege.  Napoleon,  with  his  whole  army,  was  prepared  to  attack 
their  front,  and  Wellington,  defeated  and  retiring,  could  afford 
no  further  assistance.  Southern  Belgium,  strongly  French  in 
sympathies,  would  almost  certainly  have  declared  for  and  assisted 
Napoleon.  It  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  suggest  that  the 
destruction  or  surrender  of  Blucher’s  army  was  inevitable,  and  in 
fact  it  was  just  this  desperate  situation  that  Gneisenau,  Blucher’s 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  had  foreseen  when  he  counselled  a  retirement 
on  Namur  and  Liege  from  the  field  of  Ligny. 

The  overwhelming  defeat  and  utter  rout  of  Napoleon’s  army 
caused  by  the  Prussian  attack  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  June 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  so  much  to  have  saved  the  English  as 
the  Prussian  Army  from  destruction.  That  this  was  so  w'as  entirely 
due  to  the  command  of  the  sea  permitting  a  change  of  base  to  the 
British  commander.  But  for  that,  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
allied  armies  must  have  soon  been  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  other,  for  both  had  been  obliged  to  form  front  to  a  flank. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  by  twn  great  soldiers  working 
with  inflexible  determination  for  the  loyal  execution  of  a  pre- 
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concerted  plan.  Never,  perhaps,  were  the  honours  of  a  great 
victory  more  evenly  divided.  If  it  was  the  military  genius  of  the 
great  Englishman  that  conceived  the  plan  of  battle,  it  was  no  less 
the  unswerving  loyalty  and  indomitable  energy  of  the  fiery 
Prussian  that  crowned  it  with  success.  If  we  are  to  remember 
the  dogged  courage  and  unflinching  resolution  of  Wellington  and 
his  troops  on  the  slopes  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  then  must  we  surely 
call  to  mind  the  fiery  determination  of  Blucher  and  his  corps 
which  enabled  them  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  The  spectacle 
of  the  veteran  Field  Marshal ,  by  his  personal  example  encouraging 
and  urging  forward  his  mud-beclogged  soldiery,  regardless  alike 
of  the  conflagration  in  Wavre  and  of  the  roar  of  battle  behind 
him,  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  command  the  admiration  of  every 
soldier.  And,  finally,  it  is  a  fact  perhaps  not  generally  known 
that  the  Prussian  and  British  losses  at  Waterloo  were  nearly 
identical . 

J.  W.  E.  Donaldson, 

Late  Capn.,  E.F.A. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  LORD’S. 


The  centenary  of  the  occupation  of  the  famous  playing  space  at 
St,  John’s  Wood  is  something  of  an  event  in  the  world  of  cricket. 
All  over  the  world  the  existence  of  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  game,  and  to  imagine  the  club 
away  from  Lord’s  is  like  thinking  of  the  Bodleian  Library  removed 
from  Oxford.  The  actual  foundation  of  M.C.C.  in  1787  was  duly 
commemorated  on  its  centenary,  and  the  fact  that  Thomas  Lord 
made  the  present  the  third  Lord’s  Cricket  Ground  was  not 
perhaps  too  well  known  to  the  community,  until  the  fact  was 
announced  for  retrospective  celebration  this  season.  Just  as  it  is 
impossible  to  think  of  the  House  of  Commons  dissociated  from 
party  politics,  so  cricket  cannot  be  conceived  without  Lord’s.  To 
estimate  what  cricket  has  been  to  the  Empire  may  be  left  to  other 
pens ;  here  the  aim  is  rather  to  provide  food  for  thought  than  to 
attempt  to  exhaust  within  a  few  pages  what  would  he  inex¬ 
haustible  except  in  an  Encyclopaedia  Cricketiana. 

To  realise  the  position  of  cricket  to-day,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Press  has  now  made  millions 
acquainted  with  its  progress  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pass  the  turnstiles  either  of  Lord’s  or  elsewhere.  In  the 
increasing  rush  of  life,  too,  many  undoubtedly  prefer  to  read  about 
ten  contemporaneous  matches  rather  than  to  witness  one  within 
five  miles.  With  sixteen  first-class  counties  only  engaged,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  opportunities  for  spectators  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  is  comparatively  restricted,  but  the  popularity  of  the  game 
is  not.  Cricket  and  M.C.C.  as  the  chief  cricket  organisation  with 
Lord’s  as  the  headquarters  thereof,  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
best  game  that  was  ever  devised,  one  as  inseparably  linked  with 
the  Empire  as  the  monarchy  itself — and  be  it  remembered  that 
His  Majesty  is  the  patron  of  the  club. 

Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby  Fane,  that  delightful  veteran  in  the 
familiar  double-breasted  coat,  on  whom  the  weight  of  years  sits 
so  lightly,  has  written  a  charming  introduction  to  the  commemora¬ 
tive  volume  prepared  for  the  centenary  by  Lord  Harris  and  Mr. 
Ashley  Cooper,  of  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  read  the 
advance  proofs,  a  courtesy  hereby  acknowledged  with  many  grate¬ 
ful  thanks.  Sir  Spencer  writes  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  club 
and  provides  some  charming  early  recollections,  which  must  be 
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beyond  the  memory  of  most  men.  Mine  of  Lord’s  are  those  of 
only  moderate  middle-age.  A  capital  side  could  be  collected  of 
cricketers  older  than  myself,  who  successfully  figured  in  first-class 
cricket  last  season,  to  wit  :  Tom  Hayward,  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Mr.  Charles  MacGahey,  George  Hirst,  Mr.  C.  E.  de  Trafford, 
Mr.  Ernest  Smith,  Mr.  G.  J.  V.  Weigall,  Schofield  Haigh,  J.  T. 
Hearne,  and  Walter  Mead,  with  either  Mr.  A.  E.  ^Newton  or 
Huish  to  keep  wicket.  And  yet  my  reminiscences  may  be 
pleasantly  suggestive  to  many  other  people,  and  further,  I  can 
claim  that  no  other  member  of  the  club  of  my  age  has  witnessed 
so  many  matches. 

Lord’s  in  1880  was  one  of  the  prettiest  grounds  imaginable.  It 
possessed  a  low  red  brick  pavilion  which  bore  no  resemblance 
to  a  terminus,  as  the  present  one  was  said  to  do  by  the  late  Mr. 
Baldwin — of  immortal  I  Zingari  memory.  The  members’  seats 
on  each  side  only  had  awnings  put  over  them  a  few  days  before 
the  University  match — and  Oxford  in  those  days  still  played  in 
their  Harlequin  shirts ;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  Mr.  A.  H. 
Evans  was  so  attired  when  he  sent  back  that  redoubtable  Light 
Blue  eleven.  For  that  game,  carriages  and  coaches  were  stacked 
four  deep  round  the  grounds,  and  the  promenade  at  the  Eton 
and  Harrow  was  congested  to  a  degree  unknown  to-day  when  the 
vast  and  hideous  mound  accommodates  many  hundreds.  The 
grand  stand  was  only  half  its  present  size,  and  in  front  of  it,  on 
the  playing  space,  was  a  small  wooden  box  for  the  scorers,  flanked 
by  two  scoreboards,  on  which  the  runs  were  hung  up  in  tens, 
exactly  as  is  now  done  in  village  matches.  There  was  a  nursery 
garden  where  the  practice  ground  now  is  and  a  row  of  shady  trees 
on  the  boundary,  whilst  the  canvas  behind  the  bowler’s  arm 
literally  was  a  canvas,  play  being  interrupted  whilst  this  was 
shifted  to  suit  a  new  bowler’s  actions.  Where  the  dining  pavilion 
now  stands  was  a  volunteer  drill  hall ;  the  tavern  in  those  days 
was  a  small  “pub,”  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  stood 
the  old  tennis  court  where  Sir  Edward  Grey  played  Peter  Latham, 
and  a  small  building  accommodated  a  billiard  table  and  the  most 
drink-sodden  of  old  markers.  It  was  from  the  balcony  of  that 
billiard-room  that  I  w^as  taught  to  observe  cricket  by  a  group  of 
the  keenest  critics ;  a  clique  gifted  with  profound  knowledge  and 
lively  faculties  of  expression.  They  impressed  on  me  that  there 
will  always  be  as  good  cricketers  as  there  have  been ;  and  they 
stoutly  maintained,  in  days  when  fielding  was  intolerably  slack, 
that  fielding  is  the  foundation  of  cricket,  that  it  is  more  valuable 
to  save  runs  than  to  make  them,  which  was  why  youth  was  super¬ 
latively  valuable  for  the  same.  If  anyone  says  that  veterancy 
is  necessary  for  due  experience,  my  retort  is,  Where  have  more 
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admirable  exhibitions  of  judgment  and  nerve  been  shown  than 
in  the  University  match,  that  apotheosis  of  youth  in  amateurism? 

Modern  Lord’s,  like  modern  cricket,  dates  its  new  birth  from 
that  momentous  day  in  May,  1878,  when  the  Australians 
beat  M.C.C.  and  Ground  in  a  single  day.  Ever  since,  cricket 
has  grown  more  of  a  business  and  less  of  a  pastime.  The  county 
championship  formerly  came  in  for  dire  malediction  from 
members ;  now'  it  is  regarded  as  practically  the  wherewithal  of 
lirst-class  cricket.  A  huge  ofdcialdom  has  been  built  up  round  it, 
and  a  chronic  state  of  insolvency  on  the  part  of  half  the  counties 
show's  that  the  game  is  not  adequately  modified  to  modern 
exigencies  to  attract  sufficient  numbers  of  patrons.  That  is  only 
a  question  of  adjustment,  and  is  sure  to  be  promptly  effected. 
The  future  of  cricket,  though  differing  from  its  past,  is  likely  to 
be  quite  as  brilliant,  albeit  just  a  trifle  more  “dour,”  because  of 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  amateurs  with  time  enough 
to  spare  for  participation  in  the  game. 

Ever  since  1878  first-class  cricket  at  Lord’s  has  been  in  a  state 
of  chronic  development,  and  I  venture  to  say  invariably  in  an 
improving  direction.  We  had  one  bad  epoch  early  in  this  century 
when  those  of  us  who  loved  the  game  and  cared  nothing  for  the 
susceptibilities  of  selfish  individuals  almost  despaired  of  seeing 
cricket  a  real  live  sport  once  more.  It  has  come  through 
that ;  there  was  always  a  large  leaven  who  were  upholding  the 
best  traditions,  and  to-day,  if  there  are  few  stars,  cricket  at  Lord’s 
is  played  in  the  best  spirit,  as  it  is  also  on  every  county  ground 
in  England. 

In  the  early  ’eighties  the  round  I  Zingari  cap  and  brown  pads 
were  still  worn — Mr.  J.  A.  Bush  kept  wicket  in  the  latter  for 
Gloucestershire,  and  I  have  seen  poor  Alfred  Lyttelton  in  the 
same  position  w'earing  a  hard  straw  hat.  Mr.  Spofforth’s  tear¬ 
away  action  made  a  profound  sensation  on  a  generation  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  easy  deliveries  of  Shaw  and  Morley.  But  Mr. 
Spofforth  was  never  an  express  bowler  such  as  Messrs.  E.  Jones, 
Kotze,  or  Kortright.  Of  course  the  Australians  revolutionised 
the  game,  among  other  things  teaching  us  to  modify  the  placing 
of  the  field  for  the  idiosyncrasies  not  only  of  howlers  but  of 
batsmen.  A  reference  to  the  old  Lilly  white  Annuals  w'ill  show 
the  stereotyped  method  of  setting  the  field.  Point  was  then  the 
place  of  honour,  and  among  the  best  points  I  remember  were 
Dr.  E.  M.  Grace,  Messrs.  T.  S.  Pearson,  and  J.  G.  Walker,  and 
Sir  T.  C.  O’Brien  with  Barlow'  and  Arthur  Shrew'sbury.  I  have 
never  seen  a  short-slip  to  match  George  Lohmann,  nor  such  a 
combination  in  the  slips  as  Tunnicliffe  and  Wainwright.  Finer 
fieldsmen  than  Hitch,  Hobbs,  Hirst,  Mr.  Macartney,  Mr.  Jessop, 
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Mr.  A.  0.  Jones,  Kbodes,  and  Woolley  of  to-day  were  impossible 
to  name.  Lob  bowling  was  almost  over  in  my  time,  though 
i)r.  E.  M.  Grace,  Mr.  A.  W.  Kidley,  and  others  practised  it, 
whilst  later  Walter  Humphreys  and  Mr.  D.  L.  A.  Jephson  re¬ 
vived  it.  Round  the  wicket  deliveries  were  general ;  last  year 
the  only  bowler  I  saw  attempt  them  was  Mr.  G.  L.  Jessop. 

One  of  the  innocent  accessories  of  cricket  is  team-making,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  this  article  I  compiled  a  side  of  the  best  eleven 
I  had  ever  seen,  if  I  could  unite  generations  and  bring  back  the 
dead.  Without  hesitation  this  is  the  selection  : — Dr.  W.  G  . 
Grace,  Mr.  W.  L.  Murdoch,  Arthur  Shrewsbui7,  K.  S.  Eanjit- 
sinhji,  Mr.  Victor  Trumper,  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel,  George  Lohmann, 
Mr.  J.  McCarthy  Blackham,  W.  Lockwood,  Alfred  Shaw,  and 
Mr.  F.  R.  Spofforth.  Reserves  ; — Hobbs,  Messrs.  G.  L.  Jessop, 
A.  E.  Stoddart,  Hugh  Trumble,  and  H.  F.  Boyle.  It  came  to 
me  with  a  positive  shock  that  all  these  are  in  the  past,  though 
Hobbs  is  as  glorious  a  bat  as  Mr.  Trumper;  and  yet  with  un¬ 
diminished  confidence  I  uphold  the  present.  There  will  be  as 
great  as  these  to  come. 

When  the  centenary  commemoration  was  announced  at  Lord’s, 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Times,  which  was  accepted  and  then 
mislaid  in  the  office,  as  was  intimated  too  late  for  me  to  lay  the 
proposal  before  the  Committee  of  M.C.C.  It  was  for  the  revival 
of  the  match  played  in  the  Jubilee  Year,  when  Lord  Loreburn 
w'as  one  of  the  elders,  of  eleven  Gentlemen  of  M.C.C.  r.  Eighteen 
Veterans,  and  I  gave  the  following  as  a  side  attractive  to  the 
public  and  full  of  reminiscences  to  their  fellow-members  in  the 
pavilion  ; — Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  Lord  Harris,  Lord  Hawke,  Rev. 
and  Hon.  Edward  Lyttelton,  Hon.  F.  S.  Jackson,  Sir  T.  C. 
O’Brien,  Messrs  A.  G.  Steel,  L.  C.  H.  Palairet,  A.  E.  Stoddart, 
F.  G.  J.  Ford,  A.  J.  Webbe,  K.  J.  Key,  F.  E.  Lacey,  C.  M. 
Wells,  D.  L.  A.  Jephson,  S.  M.  J.  Woods,  C.  J.  Burnup,  and 
either  G.  MacGregor  or  H.  Martyn  to  keep  wicket. 

These  would  not  show  how  the  old  order  has  changed.  It  needs 
the  modern  professional,  smart,  trim  and  capable,  as  upright  a 
sportsman  as  he  is  skilled  in  his  work,  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
wily  man  of  yore,  who  took  every  advantage  that  he  could,  though 
he  was  as  good  a  fellow  as  his  successor,  with  different  methods, 
less  self-respect,  and — as  an  Oval  tradition  libellously  had  it— 
one  suit  of  flannels  for  the  season.  George  Gibbons  Hearne  and 
Arthur  Shrewsbury  were  the  earliest  of  the  new  professionals 
(their  career  began  about  1877),  and  it  was  Lord  Hawke  who 
more  than  anyone  taught  the  paid  division  to  respect  itself  and 
so  be  respected  and  admired  by  all.  In  nothing  is  the  higher 
standard  of  to-day  better  shown  than  in  the  scrupulous  fairness 
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of  all  the  bowling.  This  is  not  more  due  to  sound  umpiring  than 
,to  the  stricter  sense  of  sportsmanship.  There  seem  to  have  been 
[xjsitive  orgies  of  “chucking”  when  one  looks  back  to  the  stern 
tight  Lord  Harris  waged  in  one  decade  and  the  famous  “naming  ” 
by  James  Phillips  in  another.  The  Australians,  who  never 
scrupled  to  take  every  possible  advantage,  maintained  a  splendid 
rectitude  of  delivery  until  quite  recently,  when  a  few  actions  have 
been  deemed  invidious. 

Lord’s  is  the  Mecca  of  our  national  game  ;  something  more  than 
•,St.  Andrews  is  to  golf,  because  the  ascendancy  of  the  latter  is 
negligently  tolerated  by  many  votaries,  whereas,  not  only  is 
’M.C.C.  the  largest  club  in  the  world  (candidates  are  now  often 
entered  before  they  are  baptized,  space  being  left  to  insert  their 
KJhristian  names),  but  thither  journey  annually,  or  more  often, 

I  the  county  representatives  to  arrange  all  that  has  to  be  settled, 
and  to  suggest  innovations  which  have  to  be  ratified  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  club.  The  direction  not  only  of  its  internal 
affairs  but  of  cricket  as  a  whole  is  vested  in  a  committee  consisting 
of  a  president  annually  nominated  by  his  predecessor,  five  trustees, 
and  a  committee  of  sixteen  members,  four  of  whom  annually 
retire  and  are  not  eligible  for  re-election  for  one  year.  The 
outgoing  president  is  always  nominated,  and  there  is  invariably 
a  representative  of  Kent,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Middlesex,  and 
Surrey  on  the  board.  I  have  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  committee  for  the  last  thirteen  years.  Of  the 
thirty-nine  members  still  alive,  two  (Lord  Harris  and  Lord 
Alverstone)  have  become  trustees,  fourteen  have  been  re-elected 
for  a  second  term  of  four  years,  including  three  Presidents  (Duke 
of  Rutland,  Lord  Lichfield,  and  Lord  Alverstone),  whilst  three 
have  been  three  times  re-elected,  namely.  Lord  Hawke,  who  has 
served  nine  years  (exclusive  of  his  present  presidency)  out  of  the 
thirteen ;  Mr.  H.  D.  G.  Leveson  Gower,  who  has  served  five, 
and  Mr.  John  Shuter,  who  has  served  seven.  Hon.  F.  S.  Jackson 
has  now  been  re-elected  for  a  fourth  term,  making  nine  years  of 
service  out  of  thirteen.  Thirteen  peers  and  two  courtesy  peers 
have  been  elected  in  that  period.  It  is  noteworthy  that  over 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  committee  which  wielded  authority  in  1905 
were  again  in  the  same  position  in  1913,  whilst  Lord  Hawke, 
Hon.  F.  S.  Jackson,  Messrs.  R.  E.  Foster,  P.  F.  Warner,  J.  R. 
Mason,  G.  MacGregor,  and  H.  D.  G.  Leveson  Gower  are  the  only 
ones  who  have  participated  in  county  cricket  when  on  the  board. 
If  Lord  Hawke  fulfils  his  intention  of  playing  for  the  Old  Etonians 
this  month,  he  will  be  the  first  president  in  modern  times  who 
has  batted  at  Lord’s  during  his  year  of  office. 

The  policy  of  the  committee  has  always  been  to  help  cricket. 
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The  good  of  the  game  has  been  the  sole  aim  oi  the  authorities. 
In  the  ’nineties  there  was  a  tendency  to  be  unduly  conservative, 
the  wishes  of  Press  and  public  were  little  regarded,  the  method 
adopted  being  to  carry  on  first-class  cricket  according  to  the  views 
of  the  members  of  the  committee.  From  1898,  when  the  Board 
of  Control  was  formed  at  the  request  of  the  counties,  and  1904, 
when  the  Advisory  County  Cricket  Committee  was  constituted, 
more  progressive  initiative  became  apparent.  It  may  be  tersely 
stated  that  nothing  which  is  seen  to  be  desired  by  the  cricketing 
community  is  now  refused  by  the  committee,  which  has  also 
initiated  a  valuable  scheme  for  developing  young  amateurs’  skill, 
both  by  coaching  in  the  Easter  holidays  on  the  practice  ground 
and  by  the  public  school  matches  at  the  commencement  of  August ; 
it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  salutary 
work. 

In  a  commemorative  year  it  must  be  a  matter  for  regret  that 
the  first-class  matches  at  headquarters  of  the  premier  club  with 
the  counties  have  fallen  into  such  obscurity.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  the  early  ’eighties  these  fixtures  were  regarded  as 
among  the  most  important  of  county  engagements ;  to-day  the 
attractions  of  the  championship  have  caused  them  to  be  desultory 
and  of  little  interest,  the  chance  introduction  thereby  of  Hon. 
L.  H.  Tennyson  last  season  being  an  agreeable  oasis  in  a  desert 
of  unimportance.  Gone,  too,  are  fancy  matches,  such  as  Over 
Thirty  c.  Under  Thirty,  Smokers  v.  Non-Smokers,  the  overdone 
North  V.  South,  and  the  like  ;  with  the  number  of  counties  mutually 
engaged,  it  has  proved  impossible  to  obtain  representative  sides. 
Obviously  the  fitting  commemorative  match  this  year  was  the  one 
selected,  namely,  the  M.C.C.  side  so  victorious  in  South  Africa 
against  the  Best  of  England.  The  second  fixture  of  the  week. 
Navy  r.  Army,  is  a  pleasant  sporting  game  of  little  popular 
importance. 

Commemorative  matches  must  suggest  former  great  struggles  on 
the  premier  ground.  It  is  almost  invidious  to  pick  out  individual 
achievements  among  so  many.  Still,  those  which  come  upper¬ 
most  to  memory  may  prove  suggestive  to  other  people.  Ulyett’s 
caught  and  bowled  off  a  tremendous  drive  by  Mr.  Bonnor ;  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  G.  H.  S.  Trott  once  bustled  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace 
for  the  unenviable  “pair”  which  he  never  “bagged”  throughout 
his  unparalleled  career ;  Mr.  MacGregor’s  stumping  off  Mr. 
Kortright’s  fastest  delivery ;  Albert  Trott’s  huge  smite  over  the 
pavilion  from  a  ball  delivered  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Noble ;  Pougher’s 
astounding  feat  against  the  Colonials ;  Woolley’s  six  wickets  for 
eights  runs  r.  Middlesex;  the  bowling  in  University  matches  of 
Messrs.  S.  M.  J.  Woods,  P.  E.  Le  Couteur,  and  poor  W.  H.  B. 
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Evuus;  the  fielding  of  Mr.  Jardine;  those  great  University 
centuries  by  Messrs.  R.  E.  Eoster,  G.  O.  Smith,  W.  H.  Patterson 
with  an  injured  hand,  and  V.  T.  Hill — and  when  one  comes  to 
batting,  out  of  countless  marvels  there  stand  out  the  powerful 
display  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons;  some  hurricane  punishing  by  Mr. 
G.  L.  Jessop ;  beautiful  exhibitions  by  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Spooner;  fascinating  displays  by  Messrs.  Stoddart, 
Trumper,  as  well  as  Hobbs,  not  omitting  Mr.  A.  C.  Maclaren — 
who  will  forget  his  innings  against  the  Australians,  when  he  had 
not  played  that  season? — Mr.  Sherwell’s  century  ;  the  stupendous 
feat  of  Sir  Timothy  O’Brien,  assisted  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
Vernon ;  artistic  patience  by  Arthur  Shrewsbury  and  stalwart 
William  Gunn ;  the  way  in  which  Mr.  J.  Shuter  and  Dr.  W.  G. 
Grace  ran  neck  and  neck  in  a  batting  bout  against  the  Australians 
— with  all  these  one  has  not  recalled  the  bowling  of  Shaw  and 
Morley,  of  Messrs.  Turner  and  Ferris,  nor  of  Vogler  and  Mr. 
Schw'arz,  nor  the  persistent  efforts  of  Tarrant. 

Two  outstanding  features  of  long  standing  must  be  paramount. 
The  first  is  the  immaculate  length  kept  by  J.  T.  Hearne  from 
1887  to  the  present  time,  a  phenomenal  exhibition  of  style  in 
bowling  as  elegant  as  that  of  Mr.  L.  C.  H.  Palairet  in  batting. 
The  second,  of  course,  is  the  batting  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace.  The 
G.O.M.  of  cricket  still  waits  any  rival.  It  was  his  which  became 
a  household  name  wherever  the  game  was  discussed,  and  to  his 
glory  it  must  be  emphasised  that  a  great  proportion  of  his  runs 
were  made  at  Lord’s,  when  the  wdcket  wras  tricky  beyond  words. 
No  article  about  Lords  can  omit  the  abnormal  nature  of  its 
baffling  pitch.  Money  has  never  been  spared  to  perfect  it,  and 
to-day  a  shooter  is  a  rarity  at  St.  John’s  Wood ;  but  there  still 
remains  the  enigmatic  perplexity  of  its  wflcket  (due  to  the  subsoil) 
which  has  baffled  generations  of  batsmen.  How  many  have  come 
with  enviable  reputations  to  headquarters,  only  to  retire  dis¬ 
comfited?  For  as  many  years  as  even  Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby 
Fane  can  recollect,  it  has  been  impossible  to  predict  the  result 
of  a  fourth  innings  at  Lord’s.  Cricket  is  invariably  a  puzzling 
equation — hence  one  of  its  charms — but  it  presents  an  additionally 
insoluble  proposition  when  played  on  that  improved  but  still 
enigmatical  wicket.  For  a  long  time,  given  average  weather,  it 
was  quite  uncommon  for  a  match  to  run  into  the  third  day  there. 
Despite  the  increasing  conquest  of  bat  over  ball,  mitigated  by 
welcome  declaration  rules,  I  w'ould  venture  to  believe  that  fewer 
drawn  games  are  played  at  headquarters  than  on  other  grounds. 

There  is  no  omen  to  forbid  the  prediction  that,  at  the  second 
centenary  of  Lords,  members  of  M.C.C.  will  look  back  with  the 
same  hopeful  satisfaction  which  will  be  expressed  at  the  com- 
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memorative  dinner  on  the  23rd  of  the  present  month.  It  is 
appropriate  that  the  annual  president  for  this  year  should  be 
Lord  Hawke,  the  great  sportsman  who  in  many  climes  has  set 
a  standard  for  playing  the  game  on  and  off  the  field  which  others 
may  emulate,  but  none  can  surpass.  He  did  much  to  raise  the 
tone  of  the  game  at  the  time  it  was  caught  on  the  wave  of 
democratic  enthusiasm,  and  he  admirably  led  the  greatest 
champion  team  that  ever  played  for  a  county.  No  one  else  could 
so  well  take  the  chair,  yet  with  characteristic  modesty  he  long 
hesitated  to  do  so.  It  is  fitting  that  future  generations  should 
have  his  name  linked  with  that  of  a  centenary,  which  must  be 
a  milestone  on  the  road  of  Imperial  cricket.  M.C.C.  is  nothing 
if  it  does  not  represent  cricket  wherever  it  is  played ;  and  all  over 
the  world,  just  as  Etonians  say  “Floreat  Etona”  on  the  Fourth 
of  June,  so  cricketers  everywhere  this  month  will  be  wishing 
success  to  cricket,  coupled  with  the  M.C.C. 


Home  Gordon. 


THKOUGH  THE  FEENCH  GENEEAL  ELECTION. 

Few  General  Elections  have  done  more  to  confuse  the  mind  of 
the  average  onlooker  than  the  one  which  was  fought  on  April  26th , 
but  whose  results  have  only  been  definitely  settled  by  the  second 
ballots  of  May  10th,  when  no  less  than  251  out  of  a  Chamber  of 
602  members  had  to  face  their  constituents  for  a  second  time, 
with  the  object  of  determining  what  compromise  between  the 
different  parties  could  secure  the  largest  number  of  votes  for  the 
successful  candidate.  No  less  than  ten  independent  groups  had 
been  formed  during  the  life  of  the  late  Chamber  :  the  Unified 
Socialists,  the  Eepublican  or  Independent  Socialists,  the  Eadical 
Socialists,  the  Eadicals  or  Eadical  Left,  the  Democratic  Left,  the 
Eepublican  Union,  the  “ Progressistes ”  or  Moderate  Eepublicans, 
the  “Action  Liberale”  or  Catholic  Party,  the  Eight,  and  the 
Independent  members.  When,  however,  the  Chamber  was  dis¬ 
solved  and  the  constituencies  had  to  be  faced,  candidates  enrolled 
themselves  into  six  separate  concrete  parties,  each  one  of  which 
formulated  a  distinct  programme  : — (1)  The  “Federation  des 
Gauches,”  who  acknowledge  as  their  leaders  three  of  the  most 
prominent  personalities  in  the  Chamber  :  M.  Briand,  once  an 
Independent  Socialist,  who  is  now  one  of  those  moderate  men 
who  wish  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and  advocate  religious  as 
well  as  political  peace  throughout  the  land ;  M.  Barthou,  who 
succeeded  him  as  Prime  Minister  and  has  certainly  improved  his 
political  situation  since  his  resignation,  though  he  has  been 
criticised  for  having  kept  back  so  long  M.  Fabre’s  Eeport,  to 
produce  it  at  the  critical  moment  in  the  Chamber;  and,  finally, 
M.  Millerand,  once  the  hostage  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  the 
Waldeck-Eousseau  Ministry,  whose  work  as  War  Minister  has 
done  so  much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  French  Army.  They 
are  the  Eadical  Socialists  of  the  Eue  d’Enghien  who,  on  the  second 
ballots,  supported  and  acted  with  some  of  the  moderate  elements 
in  the  Chamber.  (2)  The  “Democratic  Alliance”  have  long 
acknowledged  M.  Adolphe  Carnot  as  their  leader,  and  represent 
the  Moderate  Eepublicans  of  the  Left.  (3)  The  “Eepublican 
Federation,”  who  include  many  of  the  old  “ Progressiste  ”  Party 
and  follow  M.  Adolphe  Thierry,  the  Free  Trade  member  for 
Marseilles,  who  believes  that  much  good  could  be  done  to  the  trade 
of  his  native  port  by  the  free  trans-shipment  from  foreign  to  French 
trading  vessels,  but  does  not  carry  his  advocacy  of  Free  Trade  to 
the  extent  of  “free  imports.”  His  acceptance  of  office  in 
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M.  Barthou’s  Ministry  was  the  outcome  of  his  conviction  that  he 
could  serve  his  country  best  by  acting  as  a  moderating  influence 
in  a  Cabinet  that  wished  for  some  measure  of  pacification.  (4)  The 
“Action  Lib4rale”  is  presided  over  by  M.  Piou,  and  includes 
for  electioneering  purposes  the  remnants  of  the  Catholic,  Nation¬ 
alist,  Bonapartists,  and  Eoyalist  Parties,  though  in  many  con¬ 
stituencies  they  still  cling  to  their  old  party  creed  and  party 
watchwords.  (5)  The  Kadical  Socialists,  who  control  M. 
Doumergue’s  Cabinet  and  acknowledge  as  their  leaders  M.  Joseph 
Caillaux  and  M.  Henri  Michel.  They  are  the  Unified  Radical 
Committee  of  the  Rue  de  Valois,  who  are  fighting  the  Radical 
Committee  of  the  Rue  d’Enghien  and  prefer  to  act  with  the 
Unified  Socialists  rather  than  with  the  other  bourgeois  parties 
at  the  second  ballots ;  and  (6)  the  Unified  Socialist  Party,  whose 
most  prominent  members  are  M.  Jaures,  Jules  Guesde,  and 
Marcel  Sembat. 

When,  however,  we  leave  Parliamentary  groups  on  one  side 
and  proceed  to  consider  the  issues  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  country  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  the  chief  questions 
of  pure  policy  are  limited  to  three  :  Shall  the  three  years’  military 
service  be  maintained  in  its  integrity,  or  ought  the  country  to 
return  by  gradual  stages  to  the  two  years’  limit?  Ought  the 
proposed  income-tax  to  be  accompanied  by  such  inquisition  and 
control  as  will  increase  its  efficiency  and  productiveness,  or  shall 
it  simply  be  based  on  an  estimate  of  the  individual’s  private 
income?  Shall  electoral  reform  proceed  on  the  lines  of  the  present 
“scrutin  d’arrondissement ’’  or  single  member  constituencies,  or 
shall  members  be  returned  by  Departments  or  groups  of  con¬ 
stituencies  by  “  scrutin  de  liste  ”  ?  Many  Prenchmen  fondly  hope 
that  this  reform  will  emancipate  their  country  from  those 
“stagnant  pools”  of  political  corruption  which  are  the  corollary 
of  the  direct  relationship  now  subsisting  betw^een  the  member 
and  his  constituency.  The  Socialists  are  disposed  to  agree  with 
the  Right  and  Moderate  Republicans  on  this  question  alone,  as 
many  believe  this  will  thus  increase  their  representatives  in  the 
Chamber  to  150 ;  but  on  the  other  tw’o  issues  they  unite  with 
the  more  extreme  members  of  the  Radical  Left  to  the  extent  of 
exchanging  constituencies  with  them  at  the  second  ballots. 

Further  confusion  has  necessarily  been  created  by  the  way  in 
which  men  have  modified  their  views  when  they  came  face  to 
face  with  their  constituents  and  found  that  the  three  years* 
military  service,  notwithstanding  its  many  practical  inconveni¬ 
ences,  appealed  strongly  to  the  patriotic  instincts  of  the  race,  or 
when  they  were  told  that  any  investigation  of  the  books  or  private 
income  of  their  electors  was  intensely  unpopular.  It  remains, 
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however,  to  be  seen  how  far  these  conversions  are  transitory  and 
how  many  deputies  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  electoral  conflict, 
liave  pledged  themselves  to  support  the  three  years’  military 
service  or  to  resist  inquisition,  will  stand  by  their  pledges  when 
their  party  or  group  demand  a  further  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
political  expediency.  It  must,  therefore,  take  some  time  before 
these  wobblers  have  definitely  made  up  their  minds,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  many  months  will  elapse  before  the  genuine, 
or  rather  permanent,  opinions  of  the  new  Chamber  will  have 
become  clear  and  definite.  Finally,  on  the  one  hand  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  necessarily  been  hampered  in  their  campaign  through 
the  extreme  methods  adopted  by  the  wife  of  their  strongest 
member  to  secure  the  removal  of  one  of  his  political  opponents, 
and  by  those  disclosures  of  political  corruption  and  of  pressure 
on  the  judicial  authorities  which  have  led  to  the  resignation  of 
M.  Caillaux  and  of  M.  Monis  on  the  eve  of  the  contest.  On  the 
other  side,  pressure  far  more  violent  than  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years  has  been  applied  by  prefets  and  sous  prefets,  especially 
on  the  agricultural  constituencies  of  the  Centre  and  South  of 
France,  to  secure  the  return  of  candidates  pledged  to  support 
M.  Doumergue  and  M.  Caillaux.  Similar  pressure  was  doubtless 
applied  at  the  last  General  Election,  but  the  instructions  given 
by  the  Cabinet  itself  were  certainly  by  no  means  so  drastic ;  for 
in  1910  individual  officials  are  known  to  have  acted  on  their  own 
responsibility  against  men  who  supported  M.  Briand.  This  was 
not  the  case  on  this  occasion,  for  officials  were  clearly  given  to 
understand  that  their  prospects  of  promotion  depended  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  methods  which  they  adopted.  Little  political 
knowledge  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people  could  therefore  be 
gauged  by  visiting  the  constituencies  where  political  pressure  was 
most  effective,  and  it  was  more  interesting  to  concentrate  one’s 
attention  on  those  industrial  and  agricultural  constituencies  of  the 
North,  East,  and  West  of  France,  where  genuine  political  feeling 
had  fair  play. 

The  Socialist  Party  contain  few  more  interesting  personalities 
than  M.  Marcel  Sembat,  whose  ability,  independence,  and  origin¬ 
ality  have  always  singled  him  out  from  his  comrades.  He  was 
standing  for  the  “Grandes  Carri^res”  in  the  18th  Arrondissement 
of  Paris,  and  was  opposed  by  M.  Bichard,  an  Independent 
Socialist,  who  stood  with  the  approval  of  the  Bue  d’Enghien  and 
M.  Falot,  a  Badical  Socialist,  who  received  the  support  of  the 
Bue  de  Valois  Committee.  M.  Sembat’s  meeting  of  April  10th 
was  packed  with  a  mixed  audience.  He  denounced  the  Three 
Years’  Military  Service  Bill  as  extravagant  and  costly.  Its  admini¬ 
stration  was  all  the  worse  as  it  was  being  run  on  borrowed  money. 
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It  was  also  unnecessary,  when  they  remembered  how  the  “Entente- 
Cordiale”  had  followed  so  closely  on  Eashoda.  Both  French  and 
Germans  were  mad  in  not  forcing  their  Governments  to  settle 
their  differences  amicably.  Why  should  they  not  secure  an 
interpenetration  of  alliances  after  the  reception  which  the  French 
Socialists  had  accorded  to  their  Diisseldorf  comrades  at  the 
Trocadero?  Turning  to  the  recent  scandals,  he  argued  that  far 
too  much  fuss  had  been  made  of  the  letter  written  by  M.  Caillaux 
to  his  first  wife,  signed  “Ton  Jo,”  in  which  he  had  boasted  of 
the  way  in  which  he  had  shelved  the  income-tax.  He  was  only 
doing  what  many  other  men  had  done  before  him,  bragging  to 
the  woman  whom  he  desired.  It  was  the  incarnation  of  that  eternal 
cry,  “  Je  te  veux,  je  te  veux,  je  te  veux.”  He  was  only  strutting 
and  showing  off  his  fine  feathers  before  her,  as  Chanticleer  had 
done  before  the  Hen  Pheasant,  swaggering  of  his  wonderful  power 
of  achieving  everything.  It  was  the  appeal  of  the  male  to  his 
mate.  Whatever  happened,  they  were  not  going  to  make  them¬ 
selves  Barthou’s  tools  or  his  lackeys,  or  to  keep  the  doors  of  office 
open  for  him.  Of  all  men  he  was  the  most  to  blame,  for  he  had 
kept  Fabre’s  report  locked  up  when  it  was  his  bounden  duty 
to  disclose  it.  This  whole  miserable  business  was  the  outcome 
of  that  scramble  for  office  which  was  the  curse  of  our  political 
system.  They  were  much  astonished  the  other  day  at  the  ease 
with  which  M.  Peret,  the  new  Postmaster-General,  had  on  the 
day  after  his  appointment  read  his  answer  to  a  complicated  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  he  could  know  absolutely  nothing.  His  predecessoi', 
M.  Malvy,  had  only  been  in  office  from  December  to  March, 
and  was  then  made  Home  Secretary,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to 
get  an  idea  of  his  duties  as  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  a 
most  complicated  business,  whose  elements  co\dd  only  be  mastered 
in  five  months,  fleputies  ought  not  to  be  eligible  as  Ministers. 
They  could  not  look  after  their  constituents  and  the  interests  of 
a  Government  Department  at  the  same  time.  At  this  moment 
men  were  prepared  to  throw  up  their  hands  in  despair  and  say 
that  France  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  tlie 
world.  Were  we  a  bit  worse  than  our  neighbours?  Look  at 
England,  where  a  far  more  hideous  scandal,  the  Marconi  specula¬ 
tions,  had  just  been  made  public  !  Look  at  Germany,  where  dis¬ 
closures  just  as  bad  had  been  made  at  Essen  !  These  things  would 
never  happen  if  Deputies  ceased  to  be  eligible  as  Ministers,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  day  might  yet  come  when  they  could  say  in 
France,  “Messieurs,  la  chasse  aux  portefeuilles  est  ferm^e,”  “The 
office-hunting  season  is  closed.”  M.  Sembat  had  been  subjected 
to  a  certain  amount  of  interruption;  but  the  meeting  was  “con- 
tradictoire,”  that  is  to  say  he  had  invited  his  opponents  to  attend 
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and  reply.  Tlie  chairman  most  loyally  did  his  best  to  get  them 
a  fair  hearing,  but  only  partially  succeeded  in  his  attempt. 

On  the  day  of  the  poll  M.  Sembat  secured  a  clear  majority  over 
his  two  opponents.  On  the  following  day  M.  Fournier  Sarlovege, 
the  ex-depute  for  Compiegne  and  the  local  candidate  of  the  “Action 
Libcrale,”  finished  a  series  of  five  meetings  by  addressing  one  in 
the  public  hall  attached  to  the  public  house  at  Babceuf.  His 
victory  in  1910  over  his  Radical  opponent  was  the  result 
of  sheer  hard  w^ork ;  for  he  had  canvassed  personally  no 
less  than  ’20,000  electors  in  their  own  homes.  He  had 
also  brought  business  to  Compiegne  through  the  Joan  of  Arc 
pageant  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  and  had  followed  up  this  great 
demonstration  by  a  tournament,  in  which  the  representatives  of 
the  greatest  families  of  France  and  Belgium  took  part.  Babceuf 
is  but  a  small  agricultural  centre,  and  the  weather  w’as  fine;  still 
the  hall  was  crowded.  The  candidate  gave  an  account  of  his 
stewardship,  showing  how  he  had  voted  for  the  Revision  of  the 
Constitution,  for  the  three  years’  military  service,  and  against  an 
inquisitorial  income-tax.  Nothing  could  be  more  vicious  than  the 
present  system  of  political  corruption.  One  labourer  wanted  the 
medal  which  was  given  to  those  who  had  served  thirty  years  in 
the  same  place.  Another  a  small  pension  to  compensate  him 
for  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son’s  help  whilst  he  w’as  doing  his  military 
service.  No  one  thought  of  asking  whether  these  favours  had  been 
earned  or  not.  The  only  question  was  :  Had  they  or  had  they  not 
supported  the  Government  at  the  last  election?  Two  Communes 
had  different  municipal  councils.  Both  w’anted  to  secure  a 
Government  grant  for  a  local  public  service.  The  only  question 
asked  was  whether  their  municipal  council  was  in  favour  of  the 
Government  or  against  it.  If  he  therefore  asked  for  a  Revision 
of  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  with  the  idea  of  overthrowing  the 
Republic,  but  of  strengthening  it  by  the  removal  of  those  scandals 
which  weakened  it.  He  wished  to  see  equal  electoral  districts. 
It  W’as  a  monstrous  thing  that  there  w'ere  constituencies  in  the 
South  of  France  wdth  five  or  six  thousand  electors,  whilst  in  the 
East  and  North  it  required  more  than  twenty  thousand  electors 
to  return  a  depute.  There  were  more  than  twenty  thousand 
Socialists  in  the  Department  of  the  Oise,  and  yet  they  could  not 
have  a  member,  nor  could  they  secure  one  without  “scnitin  de 
liste.”  He  had  always  supported  the  “Three  Years’  military 
service,”  as  he  believed  it  was  essential  for  the  protection  of  France 
from  German  invasion.  The  twm  years’  military  service  had 
cost  them  dear ;  for  it  had  enabled  the  German  Emperor  to  bully 
them  over  Morocco,  as  under  this  system  they  w’ere  helpless. 
No  part  of  France  was  more  affected  than  the  Valley  of  the  Oise. 
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The  Germans  would  now,  thanks  to  the  way  in  which  the 
frontier  has  been  fortified,  be  unable  to  force  their  way  into  France 
through  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  They  would  have  to  march  through 
Belgium  and  descend  upon  the  country  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Oise.  No  expense,  no  trouble  was  too  great  to  avert  such  a 
disastrous  calamity  to  every  French  farmer  and  labourer  along 
the  line  of  march.  This  danger  must  come  in  two  years’  time, 
when  they  would  have  to  renew  their  commercial  treaties.  If 
they  were  strong,  Germany  would  allow  them  to  make  their  own 
terms ;  but  if  they  were  weak,  the  Germans  could  force  them  to 
admit  all  their  exports  free  or  at  such  a  low  rate  that  French 
farmers  and  traders  could  no  longer  earn  a  living  wage.  They 
would  have  to  give  up  the  protection  of  their  own  Custom  houses, 
to  become  the  dumping  ground  for  cheap  German  goods.  They 
could  force  them  to  reduce  their  import  duties  on  corn,  alcohol, 
sugar,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  live.  If  the  French  had 
a  strong  and  powerful  Army  they  would  be  perfectly  safe  and 
secure  ;  but  if  they  could  only  oppose  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  Frenchmen  to  nine  hundred  thousand  Germans,  they  would 
be  helpless.  The  Socialists  wished  to  see  a  National  Army  only 
drilling  once  a  fortnight.  He  would  vote  for  this  I’eform  as  soon 
as  the  Germans  had  done  so ;  but  until  then  he  thought  it  was 
too  risky  an  experiment  to  attempt.  He  understood  the  Socialists, 
for  they  w’ere  quite  consistent.  They  had  alwnys  opposed  the 
three  years’  service,  both  under  Barthou  and  under  Doumergue ; 
but  the  Eadical  Socialists  were  undiluted  humbugs.  They  voted 
against  the  three  years’  service  in  the  Chamber,  whilst  in  the 
Senate  tliey  supported  it.  Then  again,  when  they  were  out  of 
office  and  free  from  all  responsibility  they  opposed  it ;  but  once 
Doumergue  and  Caillaux  came  into  power,  they  did  not  dare 
to  run  the  risk  of  returning  to  a  condition  of  affairs  that  might 
provoke  war,  and  they  therefore  agreed  to  enforce  the  law  which 
they  had  opposed  when  out  of  office.  They  even  went  still  further, 
and  by  their  “lois  des  cadres  ”  supplied  the  necessary  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers.  No  doubt,  this  system  of  armed 
peace  was  a  heavy  burden  for  Germany  as  w'ell  as  for  France,  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Germans  to  go  on  paying  the 
necessary  taxation.  He  therefore  had  every  hope  that  the  time 
would  come  wffien  Germany  would  be  forced  to  reduce  her  effec¬ 
tives.  When  once  this  occurred  France  could  easily  follow  suit. 
M.  Fournier  Sarlovege  was  not  so  successful  this  time  as  he  was 
in  1910,  for  he  has  been  forced  to  face  a  second  ballot,  as  his 
two  opponents  combined  have  polled  202  votes  more  than  he  has 
done,  and  he  has  been  beaten  on  the  second  ballot  by  26  votes. 
Tn  the  Department  of  the  Nord  men  are  politicians  and  feel 
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strongly ;  so  mucli  so,  that  Ministerial  pressure  exercises  but  little 
influence,  except  in  such  places  as  Hazebrouck,  where  there  are 
many  Government  officials  whose  bread-and-butter  depends  upon 
their  support  of  the  Ministerial  candidate.  The  electors  are  there¬ 
fore  either  moderate  or  Socialist,  so  much  so  that  in  twenty-two 
constituencies  only  one  Eadical  Socialist  and  one  Independent 
Eadical  have  managed  to  secure  election.  The  commercial  city 
of  Lille  is  the  centre  of  all  this  political  organisation.  Co-operative 
societies  play  an  important  part,  and  each  side  have  their  own. 

The  moderate  working  men  are  educated  outside  election  times 
by  large  meetings  held  once  a  month.  Each  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  pays  his  contribution  to  a  common  fund  according  to  his 
means,  the  working  men  a  penny,  and  the  wealthier  members 
according  to  their  means.  The  whole  is  pooled,  and  lots  are 
drawn  for  prizes,  whose  value  varies  from  fifty  centimes  to  five 
francs  ;  but  every  subscriber  can  depend  upon  winning  something. 
Conservatives,  Liberals,  Loyalists,  and  Bonapartists  are  all  welded 
into  one  common  organisation  for  electioneering  purposes,  whose 
main  duty  it  is  to  fight  the  Socialists.  They  on  their  side  are  also 
well  organised,  but  they  do  not  go  in  so  much  for  purely  educa¬ 
tional  meetings,  believing  as  they  do  in  the  popularity  of  their 
programme.  Their  workers  discuss  the  details  of  organisation  with 
their  members  in  the  cafes  and  public-houses,  whilst  they  rely 
upon  processions  and  other  demonstrations  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  M.  Vaudame,  the  Depute  of 
the  first  Arrondissement,  makes  no  secret  of  his  opinions  as  a 
militant  Catholic.  In  his  meeting  on  the  13th  he  argued  that  the 
child  was  all  the  more  the  parents’  property  where  there  were 
large  families,  whose  children’s  duty  it  w'ould  be  to  defend  their 
native  soil.  Hence  the  parents  were  fully  entitled  to  determine 
how  their  children  were  to  he  educated.  He  also  upheld  the  three 
years'  service  as  absolutely  essential  for  the  protection  of  their 
territory,  so  much  so  that  if  they  had  an  efficient  army  fortifica¬ 
tions  would  cease  to  be  necessary.  The  dismantlement  of  Lille 
would  throw  open  large  open  spaces,  which  would  extend  their 
boundaries,  give  them  parks  and  gardens  as  fresh  lungs,  and 
enable  them  to  build  cheap  workmen’s  dwellings  within  immediate 
access  of  their  w  ork.  M.  Vaudame’ s  audience  was  almost  entirely 
composed  of  working  men,  who  paid  their  pennies  as  they  came  in, 
had  their  cards  stamped,  and  thus  earned  the  right  to  take  part 
in  the  Tombola.  They  were  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  appre¬ 
ciated  all  the  points  that  were  made  by  the  candidate,  M. 
Parmenter,  an  eloquent  barrister,  and  Commandant  Mercier,  the 
chairman. 

The  condition  of  the  first  division  of  Hazebrouck  is  un- 
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paralleled  in  France.  The  Abbe  Lemire,  an  eloquent  priest,  has 
sat  for  this  constituency  for  twenty-two  years.  He  was  at  one 
time  the  Catholic  candidate,  but  he  has  become  more  and  more 
democratic  in  each  successive  Parliament.  In  1910  he  was  still 
in  touch  with  the  Church,  but  he  has  incurred  ecclesiastical 
censure  for  having  assiduously  acted  with  the  anti-Clerical  party, 
and  has  been  told  by  his  Bishop  to  withdraw  his  candidature. 
On  his  refusal  to  do  so  he  has  been  suspended  from  all  priestly 
functions.  His  opponent,  M.  Degroote,  is  a  local  barrister,  who 
was  at  one  time  his  most  intimate  friend,  so  much  so  that  he 
can  point  to  Cardinal  Manning’s  photograph  which  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  gave  him  when  the  tw'O  friends  paid 
him  a  joint  visit  twenty  years  ago.  Pressure  of  the  most  extreme 
kind  has  been  applied  on  both  sides.  Catholics  have  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  .\bbe’s  candidature,  and 
the  censures  of  the  Church  have  been  fulminated  against  those 
who  read  the  Cri  des  Flandres,  his  official  organ.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  large  number  of  Oovernment  employes,  such  as 
tobacconists,  Custom  House  officers,  policemen,  gardes  champ- 
etres,  carhonniers ,  road-menders,  schoolmasters,  and  postmen 
who  have  been  pressed  into  the  Abbe’s  service  at  the  instance  of 
the  Government.  The  Abbe  is  also  accused  of  having  had  the 
Catholic  municipality  of  Hazebrouck  unseated  for  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices  after  they  had  sat  for  two  years.  It  is  said  that  a  tobacconist 
was  deprived  of  his  licence  for  having  sold  M.  Degroote ’s  paper, 
and  that  Custom  House  officials  have  been  dismissed  for  declining 
to  act  as  the  Abbe’s  election  agents.  On  arriving  at  Pradelle 
the  writer  found  the  audience  singing  a  popular  song  in  which 
the  Abba’s  virtues  were  extolled,  and  they  expressed  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  secure  his  return.  On  his  arrival  the  Abb4  con¬ 
stituted  the  bureau  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
proposed  the  chairman,  the  assessors,  and  the  secretary.  In  a 
speech  which  was  a  mixture  of  French  and  Flemish  he  advocated 
a  progressive  income  tax  which  must  be  inquisitorial  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  He  denounced  his  opponent  as  a  Boyalist  in  disguise :  for 
although  he  called  himself  a  Bepublican,  he  attacked  all  the 
institutions  of  the  Republic,  its  secular  teachers,  its  func¬ 
tionaries,  its  employees,  and  the  laws  that  it  had  passed. 
The  ballot  was  secret,  and  there  w'as  no  need  for  the  terror  which 
he  dramatised  that  was  felt  by  the  elector  when  he  went  into  the 
polling  booth.  He  concluded  by  boasting  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Chamber  had  showm  their  confidence  in  him  by  electing  him 
one  of  their  Vice-Presidents.  His  third  meeting  was  at  Borre. 
wffiere  his  attacks  on  his  opponent  became  more  violent,  and  he 
somewhat  unfairly  accused  M.  Degroote  of  having  had  him 
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suspended  from  all  priestly  functions,  which  prevented  him  from 
wearing  a  chasuble,  sitting  in  his  confessional,  officiating  at  Mass, 
or  bringing  the  last  words  of  religious  consolation  to  the  dying. 
He  also  dwelt  upon  the  measures  he  had  proposed  and  supported 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  men  of  France.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  meeting  the  road  was  blocked  by  his  supiK)rters,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  by  torchlight,  he  was,  with  his  grey  hairs, 
a  picturesque  sight,  beating  time  as  the  crowd  intoned  the  song 
which  extolled  his  virtues.  M.  Degroote's  meeting  at  Haze- 
bruck  was  quite  as  enthusiastic,  though  it  was  confined  to  his 
own  supporters,  but  as  the  election  proceeded  he  had,  owing 
to  the  constant  presence  of  a  disturbing  element,  to  give  up  open 
meetings. 

The  chairman  opened  the  proceedings.  The  Socialist  leader 
was  then  greeted  by  wild  cries  of  “Jules  Guesde”  as  he 
arose  to  address  the  meeting.  He  boasted  of  all  the  social 
reforms  they  had  carried  :  canteens  for  school  children  who 
wanted  food,  seaside  trips  for  mothers  after  their  confine¬ 
ment,  whilst  the  bourgeois  only  wanted  the  taxpayers’  money 
to  pay  soldiers  and  policemen  to  shoot  the  workmen  down. 
He  w’anted  to  see  old  age  pensions  for  men  of  sixty  without 
any  subscriptions  on  their  part.  To  carry  out  these  reforms 
they  must  tax  all  capitalist  successions  above  .€4,000.  It 
had  been  calculated  that  267  French  families  owned  between 
them  217  milliards  of  francs.  From  these  vast  resources  it  would 
i)e  very  easy  to  secure  3,500,000,000  francs  a  year  for  social 
reform.  The  bourgeois  Eepublic  of  the  Caillaux,  Barthou  and 
Etiennes  had  done  little  or  nothing  for  the  workers.  They  had 
not  even  given  them  that  insurance  against  sickness  and  in¬ 
validity  which  the  Germans  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  years. 
The  prosperity  of  England  was  largely  the  outcome  of  the  English 
week  of  five-and-a-half-days’  work,  which  gave  the  men  a  day 
and  a  half  for  family  life.  They  devoted  Saturday  afternoon  to 
laying  by  their  provision  store  and  Sunday  to  their  much-needed 
rest.  He  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  proletariate  will 
have  won  its  great  victory,  when  all  capital  created  by  law,  the 
factories,  workshops,  mines,  and  uncultivated  land  belonged  to 
the  people.  From  all  sides  they  heard  that  the  Socialists  were 
winning  ground.  France  will  then  become  so  strong  that  Ger¬ 
many  will  never  dare  attack  her;  for  the  German  Socialists  will 
help  the  French  by  overthrowing  their  own  capitalists.  Dis¬ 
armament  could  then  be  faced  without  risk,  for  the  nation  would 
be  solidarised  and  the  millennium  attained.  Citizen  Guesde  won 
an  easy  victory  over  his  Liberal  and  Socialist  opponents,  but  his 
neighbour  in  Roubaix  West,  Citizen  Dubled,  has  had  to  face  a 
second  ballot,  which  he  has  won  hv  over  2,000  votes. 
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M.  Pamlev^,  the  eminent  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Sorbonne,  was,  as  a  Kepublican  Socialist,  defending  his  seat  in 
the  Sorbonne  district  of  the  fifth  Arrondissement  of  Paris  against 
the  Marquis  de  Montebello  and  two  Socialist  opponents.  On  the 
21st  he  was  speaking  at  a  meeting  which  was  nominally  confined 
to  tradesmen,  and  advocated  a  progressive  income  tax  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  four  old  taxes  which  dated  from  the  French 
Ee volution  on  land,  on  doors  and  windows,  on  movable  furni¬ 
ture  and  on  the  “patente,”  the  licence  paid  by  the  tradesmen. 
An  income  tax  was  far  fairer;  for  it  hit  all  alike,  as  it  applied 
in  the  same  way  to  town  and  country  and  to  all  sources  of  income. 
He  proved  by  figures  that  the  “patente”  was  most  unfair  in  its 
incidence  to  the  commercial  classes,  as  banks,  insurance  societies, 
shops,  and  wine  merchants  were  all  hit  in  different  degrees.  He 
did  not,  however,  advocate  declarations  except  in  the  case  of 
salaries  and  pensions  unless  the  taxpayer  preferred  to  be  so  taxed. 
The  Inland  Kevenue  could  easily  base  their  valuations  on  external 
signs  of  prosperity.  M.  Pamleve  was  supported  by  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  wine  merchants,  hotel  and  restaurant  pro¬ 
prietors,  pastrycooks,  and  of  the  butter  and  egg  trade.  M. 
Guisard,  the  President  of  the  “Syndicat  des  Marchands  de  Vin,” 
argued  that  their  trade  was  the  most  democratic  in  France,  for 
they  fed  the  w'orking  men  wFo  could  only  face  their  work 
properly  when  strengthened  by  wine.  Their  heavy  licences 
increased  the  cost  of  living,  especially  to  the  poor,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  w'ere  therefore  helping  those  who  needed  it  most  by  abolish¬ 
ing  this  most  iniquitous  tax.  M.  Pamleve  has  had  an  uphill 
fight,  and  has  been  forced  to  face  a  second  ballot,  but  he  retained 
the  seat  by  79  votes.  Dr.  Vaillant,  the  Socialist  depute  for  the 
Charonne  and  Pere  Lachaise  division  of  the  twentieth  Arrondisse¬ 
ment,  was  addressing  his  constituents  on  the  following  evening 
in  the  Eue  Sorbier  school.  The  writer  knew  the  district  by 
repute,  and  took  his  Irish  blackthorn  with  him,  but  the  police 
had  taken  all  precautions,  and  he  w^as  warned  he  must  leave  it  in 
the  cloak-room.  Citizen  Vaillant  w’as  arguing  in  favour  of  a 
citizen  army  like  the  Swiss,  which  made  the  country  absolutely 
unassailable.  Every  man  had  to  serve ;  they  had  no  barracks, 
but  received  instructions  where  they  were  to  meet,  to  drill,  and 
to  march.  According  to  General  Langlois’s  report,  three  million 
Swiss  could  turn  out  300,000  men  at  the  shortest  notice.  If 
only  they  had  this  system,  they  could  depend  on  a  citizen  army 
six  million  strong,  and  war  would  become  impossible,  for  the 
German  Socialists  would  rise  against  their  own  Government  to 
prevent  them  from  attacking  a  nation  in  arms.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  three  years’  military  service  put  arms  into  the  hands 
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of  a  bourgeois  Government,  who  could  turn  them  against  the 
people.  Thus  national  labour  was  disorganised ;  for  it  w'as  its 
business  to  resist  invasion  by  cheap  Polish,  Czech,  Italian,  and 
Chinese  labour.  They  must  protest  against  barrack  life,  for  these 
barracks  were  so  old  that  they  were  insanitary,  or  so  newly-built 
as  to  sweat  moisture  at  every  pore.  Thirty  thousand  soldiers  had 
been  attacked  by  illness,  and  806  had  died  in  January  and 
February  alone.  The  Pan-Germans  were  just  as  bad  as  the 
French  Nationalists,  and  were  arousing  the  bitterest  antagonism 
in  Germany,  where  four  and  a  half  million  Socialists  were  fighting 
against  war  with  France.  England,  France,  and  Germany  must 
combine  to  insist  on  peace  and  oppose  the  solidarity  of  their 
workers  to  the  infamous  ix)licy  of  their  standing  armies.  They 
could  enforce  their  w  ill  if  only  they  had  an  income  tax  that  would 
make  every  class  bear  their  full  share  of  the  cost  of  war.  This 
would  be  a  great  step  towards  universal  i^eace.  Once  the  bour- 
geoise  classes  paid  their  fair  proportion  of  taxation,  they  would 
hesitate  about  war  and  armaments.  As  it  was,  France  was  the 
country  in  which  indirect  taxation  was  highest,  and  this  must 
be  reformed.  On  the  day  of  the  poll  Citizen  Vaillant  secured 
9,357  votes,  as  against  6,700  distributed  between  his  Radical 
Socialist,  Republican  Left,  and  Liberal  opponents. 

.\s  the  election  proceeded  there  was  evidence  on  all  sides  that 
members  who  had  voted  against  the  three  years’  military  service 
and  in  favour  of  an  inquisitorial  income  tax  were  reconsidering 
their  position.  Thus  last  autumn  Vicomte  de  Kergueser,  once  a 
Royalist  and  militant  Catholic,  but  now'  Republican  Socialist 
Depute  for  the  first  Arrondissement  of  Guingamp,  in  the  Cotes  du 
Nord,  welcomed  M.  Renoult,  now  ^Minister  of  Finance,  and 
described  himself  as  a  Radical  Socialist,  an  anti-Clerical,  and  a 
Freemason.  He  found,  however,  that  his  Breton  constituents 
did  not  approve  of  such  an  advanced  policy,  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  poll  placarded  the  w’hole  constituency  wdth  testimonials  from 
M.  Barthou  and  M.  Briand,  by  which  means  he  secured  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority.  Public  feeling  ran  so  high  that  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Guingamp  thought  it  more  advisable  to  put  an  end  to 
all  public  meetings  in  the  towm  itself. 

On  April  26th  the  electors  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  their 
views  on  the  three  questions  before  the  country,  and  their  votes 
on  this  occasion  are  far  more  definite  than  they  have  become  on 
the  second  ballots,  as  the  country  w'as  then  consulted  as  a  concrete 
whole.  They  accepted  by  a  majority  of  1,700,000  votes  the 
principle  of  the  three  years’  military  service.  A  majority  of  a 
million  voters  protested  against  an  inquisitorial  income  tax,  whilst 
a  majority  of  three  million  voters  have  given  their  mandate  to  the 
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new  Chamber  to  replace  “scrutin  d’arrondissement  ”  by  "scrutiu 
de  liste.” 

In  the  interval  between  the  hist  and  second  ballots  the  most 
inconsistent  exchanges  were  made  between  the  parties  which  had 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  clear  majority  over  all  their  com¬ 
petitors,  none  of  which  were  more  extraordinary  than  the  deals 
between  the  bourgeois  anti-Collectivists,  the  Badical  Socialists 
of  the  Eue  de  Valois,  and  the  Unihed  Socialists,  thanks  to  which 
the  new  Parliament  will  consist  on  the  one  side  of  177  Indepen¬ 
dent  Socialists,  Kadicals,  and  Rejiublicans  of  the  Left,  who  sup- 
jx>rt  the  policy  of  the  Ene  d’Enghien ;  69  members  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  and  the  Republican  Union ;  and  73  members  of 
the  Catholic  Party,  all  of  whom  are  opfxised  to  the  Government. 
On  the  other  side  the  180  Unified  Radical  Socialists  and  the 
Independent  Socialists  follow  M.  Caillaux,  and  there  are  102 
Unified  Socialists,  a  gain  of  33  votes.  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
three  years’  military  service  and  electoral  reform  w'ere  secure  of 
a  majority,  though  the  Socialist  attitude  may  be  modified  by  their 
victory,  which  gives  them  nearly  as  substantial  an  increase  as 
their  less  sanguine  members  anticipated  from  “scrutin  de  liste.” 
The  income  tax  is  in  the  melting  pot,  as  its  advocates  and 
opponents  are  equal,  w’hilst  the  balance  will  be  held  by  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  a  modified  scheme.  On  the  whole,  the  result 
is  favourable  to  the  extreme  parties,  the  Socialists  on  the  one 
side  and  the  members  of  the  Right  on  the  other. 

V.  Hussey  Walsh. 


DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

By  Arthur  Schnitzler. 

Translated  by  Beatrice  Marshall. 

He  could  not  contain  himself  any  longer  in  the  carriage.  He  got 
out  and  walked  up  and  down.  It  was  dark  already;  the  few  street 
lamps  alight  in  this  quiet,  deserted  locality  flickered  faintly  in  the 
wind.  It  had  stopped  raining.  The  pavements  were  nearly  dry, 
but  the  unpaved  roads  were  still  damp,  and  little  pools  had  formed 
here  and  there.  It  was  curious,  Franz  thought,  that  here,  only  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  Prater,  one  might  have  been  transported  into 
a  remote  Hungarian  country  town — it  was  perfectly  safe  certainly. 
She  would  meet  none  of  the  acquaintances  she  so  feared  in  this 
quarter. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  Seven — and  dark  as  night  already. 
Autumn  had  come  early  this  year.  And  its  confounded  storms.  He 
turned  up  his  coat-collar  and  walked  up  and  down  more  quickly. 
The  glass  of  the  street  lamps  rattled.  “Half  an  hour  more,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “and  I  can  go.  Ah!  I  wish  almost  I  could  go  now.” 
He  stood  still  at  the  corner,  whence  he  commanded  a  view  of  the 
streets  she  would  come  by. 

Yes,  to-day  she  would  come,  he  thought,  while  he  held  on  his 
hat,  which  threatened  to  blow  away.  It  was  Friday.  The  profes¬ 
sorial  staff  had  its  committee  meeting  to-day.  So  she  could  get 
away  and  would  not  be  afraid  to  stay  out  late.  He  heard  the  ringing 
of  the  trams,  and  the  clock  of  the  nearest  church  began  to  strike. 
The  street  became  less  deserted,  and  more  people  passed  him;  they 
were  mostly,  it  seemed  to  him,  shop  hands  whose  places  of  business 
closed  at  seven.  All  walked  quickly  and  were  engaged  in  a  sort 
of  duel  with  the  storm,  which  made  walking  difficult.  No  one 
observed  him,  except  now  and  then  a  shop  girl  or  two  regarded  him 
with  shy  curiosity.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  familiar  figure  approaching. 
He  hastened  to  meet  her.  “No  carriage,”  he  thought.  “Can  it 
be  she  ?  ” 

It  was,  and  when  she  saw  him  she  quickened  her  footsteps. 

“Y'ou  are  walking?”  he  asked. 

“I  sent  the  carriage  away  at  the  Karl  Theatre.  I  had  an  idea 
I  had  been  driven  by  the  same  man  before.” 

A  gentleman  passed  them  and  gave  her  a  curious  glance.  The 
young  man  fixed  his  eyes  on  him  sharply,  almost  with  a  threatening 
air,  and  the  gentleman  hurried  on.  She  looked  after  him. 

“Who  was  it?”  she  asked  anxiously. 

“I  don’t  know.  Here  it’s  not  likely  we  shall  meet  anyone,  so 
make  your  mind  easy.  Now'  let  us  get  into  the  carriage  without 
further  delay.” 
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“ Is  it  your  carriage? ” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s  open!” 

“An  hour  ago  it  was  quite  fine.” 

They  came  up  to  the  carriage  and  got  in  quickly. 

“Coachman  1”  the  young  man  called. 

“Where  is  he?  ”  she  asked. 

Franz  looked  round  him.  “Incredible!”  he  exclaimed.  “The 
fellow  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.” 

“  Good  gracious !  ”  she  cried  softly. 

“Wait  a  minute,  child;  he  can’t  be  far  off.” 

Franz  opened  the  door  of  a  little  public-house ;  there  the  coachman 
was  sitting  at  a  small  table  with  several  others.  He  jumped  up. 

“Coming  directly,  Sir,”  he  said,  and  standing  finished  his  glass 
of  wine. 

“What  the  deuce  are  you  thinking  about?” 

“Beg  pardon.  Sir,  I’ll  be  there  in  a  minute.” 

He  hurried,  reeling  a  little,  to  the  horses’  heads. 

“Where  do  you  want  to  drive  to.  Sir?  ” 

“  Prater — Summerhouse,”  was  the  answer. 

The  young  man  got  in.  The  woman  was  hiding,  almost  crouching, 
in  the  corner  under  the  raised  hood  of  the  caiTiage. 

Franz  caught  hold  of  her  hands.  She  did  not  move.  “Won’t 
you  at  least  say  ‘  How  do  you  do?  ’  ”  he  asked. 

“Please  leave  me  alone  for  a  moment.  I  am  still  quite  out  of 
breath,”  she  begged. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  comer.  Both  were  silent  for  a  time.  The 
carriage  had  turned  into  the  Prater  drive ;  had  passed  the  Tagethoff 
Memorial,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  flying  through  the  dark,  shady 
avenue.  Now  Emma  suddenly  threw  her  arms  round  her  lover.  He 
lifted  the  veil  lightly  that  separated  him  from  her  lips,  and  kissed  her. 
“  To  think  that  I  am  with  you  at  last !  ”  she  said. 

“Do  you  realise  how  long  it  is  since  we  met?  ” 

“Not  since  Sunday.” 

“Yes,  and  then  it  was  only  at  a  distance.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  You  were  at  our  house.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true,  but  it  doesn’t  do  to  come  there.  I  shall  not 
come  any  more.  What’s  the  matter?” 

“  A  carriage  passed  us  !  ” 

“  My  dear  child,  the  people  who  are  driving  in  the  Prater  to-day 
won’t  concern  themselves  about  us.” 

“I  know;  but  still  someone  might  look  in.” 

“No  one  could  recognise  us.” 

“All  the  same,  I  would  rather  drive  another  way.” 

“As  you  please.” 

He  called  to  the  coachman,  who  didn’t  seem  to  hear.  Then  he 
leaned  out  and  touched  him  on  the  elbow.  The  coachman  turned 
round. 
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“Drive  back  again.  And  what  are  you  lashing  the  horses  up  like 
that  for  ?  We  are  in  no  hun-y.  .  .  .  Take  us  down  the  avenue  which 
leads  to  the  lleichsbriicke.” 

“You  mean  the  Eeichsstrasse?  ” 

“Yes,  but  don’t  gallop.  There  is  no  sense  in  it.” 

“I  beg  pardon,  Sir,  but  the  storm  makes  the  horses  so  wild.” 

“Oh,  of  course,  the  storm.” 

Tranz  sat  down  again. 

The  coachman  turned  the  hoi’ses’  heads,  and  they  drove  back. 

“  Why  did  I  not  see  j^ou  yesterday  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“How  could  1?  ” 

“1  thought  you  were  invited  to  my  sister’s.” 

“Ah !  so  I  was.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  go?” 

“Because  it’s  intolerable  to  see  you  among  other  people.  I’ll 
never  do  it  again.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“  Where  are  we  ?  ”  she  asked  next. 

They  were  driving  under  the  railway  bridge  into  the  Beichsstrasse. 
“This  leads  to  the  Donau,”  said  Franz. 

“We  are  on  the  way  to  the  Keichsbriicke.  ...  No  acquaintances 
here,”  he  added  mockingly. 

“The  carriage  jolts  horribly.” 

“Yes,  we  are  nearly  on  the  pavement  again.” 

“Why  does  he  drive  in  zigzags?” 

“Does  he?”  But  it  struck  him,  too,  that  the  carriage  was  swaying 
from  side  to  side  with  unnecessary  violence.  He  did  not  comment 
on  it,  however,  for  fear  of  increasing  her  anxiety. 

“I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you  to-day,  Emma.  I  want  to 
talk  very  seriously.” 

“Then  you  must  begin  at  once.  1  must  be  in  at  nine.” 

“Two  w^ords  can  decide  the  whole  matter.” 

“Goodness!  what  is  that?”  she  cried  out.  The  carriage  had  got 
on  the  tram-line,  and  as  the  coachman  tried  to  get  it  off  it  made 
a  curve  so  sharp  that  it  threatened  to  upset.  Franz  caught  hold 
of  the  coachman’s  cape. 

“Look  out!  You’re  drunk!  ”  he  called  to  him. 

With  difficulty  the  coachman  brought  the  horses  to  a  standstill. 
“But,  Sir  .  .  .  ” 

“Come,  Emma,  let  us  get  out.” 

“  Where  are  we  ?  ” 

“  At  the  bridge.  The  storm  has  gone  down.  Let  us  walk  a  little. 
It’s  impossible  to  talk  properly  in  the  carnage.” 

Emma  lowered  her  veil  and  followed. 

“Don’t  you  call  this  stormy  enough  for  anyone?”  she  exclaimed 
as  a  blast  caught  her  skirts. 

He  took  her  arm  and  directed  the  coachman  to  drive  slowly  after 
them. 
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They  walked  on.  As  they  slowly  climbed  on  to  the  bridge,  they 
did  not  speak,  and  when  they  heard  the  water  rushing  beneath  them 
they  stood  still  for  a  moment  to  listen.  Intense  darkness  encom¬ 
passed  them.  The  wide  river  stretched  away  grey  and  blurred  in 
its  outline ;  in  the  distance  they  saw  the  glimmer  of  red  lights 
reflected  in  the  water  like  tremulous  ribbons  of  light;  the  river  on 
the  opposite  side  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  fields  of  blackness.  Now 
there  sounded  a  distant  thunder  that  gradually  came  nearer;  in¬ 
voluntarily  they  looked  in  the  direction  whence  the  red  lights  shim¬ 
mered;  trains  with  illuminated  windows  rolled  out  between  iron 
arches  as  if  bom  of  the  night,  and  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they 
came.  The  thunder  subsided  by  degrees,  and  all  M'as  still  again. 
Only  the  wind  came  in  sharp  gusts.  After  a  long  silence,  Franz  said  ; 

“This  must  end.  We  must  go.” 

“Naturally,”  replied  Emma  softly. 

“I  mean  we  must  go  quite  away  altogether.” 

“It  would  never  do.” 

“That’s  because  we  are  cowards,  Emma;  that  is  why  it  would 
not  do.” 

“How  about  my  child?” 

“I  am  convinced  that  he  would  give  you  the  custody  of  the  child.” 

“And  would  you  have  us  run  away,”  she  asked  in  a  low  voice,  “run 
away  under  cover  of  night  and  mist?” 

“No,  decidedly  not.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  tell  him  frankly 
that  you  cannot  live  with  him  any  longer,  because  you  belong 
to  another.” 

“Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses,  Franz?” 

“Or  if  you  like  I  will  spare  you  that  ordeal  and  tell  him  myself.” 

“You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Franz.” 

He  tried  to  read  her  face,  but  in  the  darkness  he  could  only  sec 
that  she  had  raised  her  head  and  turned  it  towards  him. 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  he  said  calmly  :  “  Don’t  be  alanned, 
I  shall  not  do  it.” 

They  w'ere  nearing  the  opposite  bank. 

“Do  you  hear?”  she  asked.  “That  noise,  what  is  it?  ” 

“  It  comes  from  over  there,”  he  said. 

Slowly  it  emerged  rumbling  out  of  the  dark;  a  small  red  light 
gleamed  towards  them ;  soon  they  were  able  to  see  that  it  came  from 
a  small  lamp  that  was  fastened  to  the  fore-wheels  of  a  country 
wagon,  but  they  were  not  able  to  see  if  the  wagon  was  loaded  and 
whether  men  were  with  it.  Immediately  behind  came  two  more 
wagons.  On  the  last  they  could  discern  a  man  in  a  peasant’s  smock 
just  lighting  his  pipe.  The  wagons  rumbled  by.  Then  again  they 
heard  nothing  but  the  dull  thud  of  the  wheels  of  their  own  con¬ 
veyance  as  it  followed  behind  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  paces. 
Now  the  bridge  dropped  slightly  to  the  opposite  bank.  They  saw 
the  road  running  on  into  the  darkness,  bordered  by  trees.  And  right 
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and  left  of  them  the  fields  lay  lost  in  black  shadows.  It  was  like 
looking  into  abysmal  depths. 

After  a  long  silence,  Franz  said  suddenly : 

“So  it’s  the  last  time.” 

“What?”  exclaimed  Emma  in  a  distressed  tone. 

“The  last  time  we  shall  be  together.  Stay  with  him.  I  will  say 
good-bye.” 

“  Are  you  serious  ?  ” 

“Perfectly  serious.” 

“I  hope  you  see  that  it  is  you,  not  I,  who  is  spoiling  the  few 
hours  we  have  in  each  other’s  society.” 

“Yes,  yes,  that’s  true,”  Franz  said.  “Come,  let  us  drive  back.” 

She  held  his  arm  tighter. 

“No,”  she  said  tenderly,  “I  don’t  want  to,  now.  I  won't  bo 
dismissed  so  unceremoniously.” 

She  dragged  his  head  down  to  her  and  gave  him  a  long  kiss. 

“Where  should  we  come  to,”  she  asked,  “if  we  went  straight  on?” 

“  Straight  to  Prague,  my  child.” 

“Well,  we  won’t  go  as  far  as  that,”  she  said,  laughing,  “but  a  little 
further,  if  you  like.” 

She  pointed  to  the  darkness  in  front. 

“Heigh!  coachman!”  called  Franz. 

The  coachman  apparently  didn’t  hear,  and  Franz  yelled; 

“  Stop  !  can’t  you?  ” 

The  carriage  continued  to  go  on,  and  Franz  ran  after  it.  Now  he 
discoyered  that  the  coachman  was  asleep.  Franz  woke  him  with 
violent  shouting  and  scolding. 

“We  will  drive  on  a  little  fui-ther  along  the  high  road.  Ho 
you  hear  ?  ” 

“Very  well.  Sir,  just  as  you  like.” 

Emma  got  in,  Franz  following.  The  coachman  laid  about  him 
with  the  whip;  the  horses  began  to  tear  furiously  along  the  road 
indicated.  But  the  tw'o  in  the  carriage  held  each  other  in  a  firm 
embrace,  while  the  vehicle  swayed  and  pitched  them  from  side 
to  side. 

“Isn’t  this  quite  delightful?  ”  Emma  whispered  close  to  his  mouth. 

At  the  same  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  carriage  all  of 
a  sudden  leapt  in  the  air.  She  felt  herself  flung  forw’ard,  and  tried 
to  grasp  hold  of  something,  but  she  clutched  the  air;  it  seemed  as 
if  everything  w'as  whirling  round  in  a  circle  with  mad  rapidity,  so 
that  she  was  obliged  to  shut  her  eyes.  And  then  she  found  herself 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  an  oppressive,  vast  silence  reigned,  as  if 
she  w’ere  a  long  way  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  absolutely  alone. 
Then  she  heai*d  various  confused  sounds.  Noise  of  horses’  hoofs 
which  stamped  on  the  ground  close  to  her  ears,  a  low  whimpering ; 
but  she  could  see  nothing.  Now  she  was  overcome  by  a  deadly 
sensation  of  fear,  and  she  screamed ;  her  anxiety  grew'  every  moment 
greater,  because  she  could  not  hear  her  own  screams.  She  became 
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aware  suddenly  of  exactly  what  had  happened ;  the  carriage  had 
struck  against  something,  probably  a  milestone,  had  turned  over, 
and  she  had  been  thrown  out.  Where  is  he?  was  her  next  thought. 
She  called  his  name,  and  she  heard  herself  call,  though  her  cries 
seemed  muffled.  No  answer  came.  She  tried  to  raise  herself,  and 
so  far  succeeded  that  she  managed  to  arrive  at  a  sitting  position. 

As  she  fumbled  about  with  her  hands  she  felt  a  human  body 
lying  near  her,  and  now  her  eyes  began  to  penetrate  the  darkness. 
It  was  Franz,  who  lay  beside  her  perfectly  motionless.  She  passed 
her  outstretched  hand  over  his  face  and  felt  something  damp  and 
waraa  flowing  over  it.  Her  breath  came  in  short  gasps.  Blood ! 
What  had  happened?  Franz  was  hurt  and  unconscious.  And  the 
coachman,  where  was  he?  She  called  to  him.  No  answer.  Still 
she  was  sitting  on  the  ground.  “7  am  all  right,”  she  thought,  though 
she  was  conscious  of  pain  in  every  limb.  “What  am  I  do  to?  What 
am  I  to  do?  .  .  .  Can  it  be  possible  that  I  am  not  hurt,  too?  .  .  . 
Franz  !  Franz  !  ”  she  called. 

A  voice  answei'ed  her  now,  close  at  hand  : 

“Where  are  you,  lady?  Where  is  the  gentleman?  Has  any¬ 
thing  happened?  Wait  a  moment,  lady;  I’ll  strike  a  light.  I  don’t 
know  how  the  Devil  has  got  into  everything  to-day.  ’Pon  my 
word,  I’m  not  to  blame.  The  cursed  horses  took  fright.”  Emma, 
in  spite  of  her  bruised  and  smarting  limbs,  now  stood  up,  and,  seeing 
that  the  coachman  was  uninjured,  she  felt  a  little  relieved.  She 
heard  him  open  the  carriage  lamp  and  strike  a  match.  She  dared 
not  touch  Franz  again  as  he  lay  in  front  of  her  stretched  on  the 
ground;  everything  seems  more  terrible,  she  thought,  when  one 
can’t  see.  His  eyes  were  certainly  open;  after  all,  it  might  be 
nothing. 

A  dim  light  was  cast  sideways  on  the  scene.  She  saw  the 
carriage,  which,  to  her  surprise,  was  not  overturned,  but  standing 
propped  up  in  the  glitter  as  if  a  wheel  were  broken. 

The  horses  were  there  and  not  stirring.  The  light  came  nearer 
and  illumined  the  milestone  and  the  debris  in  the  gutter;  then 
it  crept  up  to  Franz’s  feet,  passed  along  his  figure,  and  rested  on 
his  face.  The  coachman  had  put  the  lamp  from  the  carriage  on 
the  ground  close  to  the  head  of  the  prostrate  man.  Emma  went 
down  on  her  knees,  and  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  ceased  to  beat  as 
she  looked  at  his  face.  It  was  pale,  the  eyes  half  open  so  that  she 
could  only  see  their  whites.  From  the  right  temple  a  streak  of  blood 
flowed  slowly  over  his  cheek  and  disappeared  under  the  collar  round 
his  throat.  His  teeth  clenched  his  under-lip.  “Can  it  be,  is  it 
possible  that  he  ...  ”  murmured  Emma  to  herself.  The  coachman, 
too,  had  knelt  down  and  was  staring  at  the  still  face.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  he  seized  the  head  with  both  hands  and  lifted  it  up. 

“What  are  you  doing?  ”  cried  Emma  in  a  stifled  voice,  and  shrank 
away  from  the  head,  which  appeared  as  if  it  had  raised  itself. 

“Lady,  it  looks  like  a  fatal  accident.” 
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“It's  not  true,”  said  Emma,  “it  can’t  be  true.  You  are  not  hurt, 
and  I  am  not  h\irt,  why,  then,  should  he  .  .  .  ?” 

The  coachman  let  the  head  of  the  motionless  man  slowly  sink 
back  again  on  to  Emma’s  lap.  She  trembled. 

“If  only  someone  would  come”  he  said;  “if  only  those  country 
people  who  went  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  had  come  a  little 
later  ...” 

“What  shall  we  du?”  said  Emma  with  quivering  lips. 

“If  the  carriage  weren’t  smashed  we  might  .  .  .  but  as  it  is, 
we  must  wait  till  someone  comes  along.” 

He  talked  on  without  Emma  grasping  his  words;  it  seemed  to 
her  that  while  he  talked  she  came  to  her  senses  and  knew  w'hat 
was  to  be  done. 

“How  far  are  we  from  the  nearest  houses?”  she  inquired. 

“Not  far  at  all,  lady.  We  are  just  in  Franz  Josef’s  Land.  If  it 
were  light  we  should  be  able  to  see  houses;  five  minutes  would 
bring  us  to  them.” 

“Then  go  and  fetch  help.  I  will  wait  here.” 

“Yes,  lady,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  stay  with 
you,  and  it  can’t  be  so  long  before  someone  comes;  this  is  the 
Heichsstx’asse,  you  see,  and - ” 

“No,  it  might  be  too  late.  We  want  a  doctor  at  once.” 

The  coachman  again  looked  down  on  the  still  pale  face;  then, 
shaking  his  head,  he  glanced  at  Emma. 

“You  can’t  possibly  tell,”  she  said,  “nor  can  I.” 

“But  lady,  where’s  a  man  to  get  a  doctor  in  Franz  Josef’s 
Land  ?  ” 

“From  there  a  messenger  could  fetch  one  from  the  city.” 

“I  know,  lady,  what  to  do.  There’s  likely  enough  a  telephone 
there.  We  might  telephone  to  the  First  Aid  Society.” 

“Yes,  yes;  that  will  be  best.  Go,  only  go  at  once.  Run,  for 
Heaven’s  sake  !  and  bring  help  with  you.  I  pray  you  to  go  instantly. 
What  are  you  standing  there  for?” 

The  coachman  gazed  again  at  the  white  face,  which  rested  now 
on  Emma’s  lap. 

“Surgical  aid  doctor  won’t  be  any  good,”  be  said. 

“I  tell  you  to  go!  For  God’s  sake,  go!”  she  cried. 

“I’ll  go  right  enough  ...  as  long  as  you  aren’t  frightened  to  be 
left  alone  in  the  dark,  lady.” 

.\nd  he  hurried  off  down  the  street.  “It  isn’t  my  fault,  ’pon  my 
word,”  he  murmured  to  himself.  “Such  a  commotion  in  the  middle 
of  the  evening  to  take  place  in  the  Reichsstrasse !  ” 

Emma  was  left  alone  with  the  motionless  figure  on  the  dark  road. 
“What  shall  I  do?  It  can’t  be,  it  isn’t  possible!”  This  rang  in 
her  head  ...  it  couldn’t  be  possible.  All  at  once  she  fancied  that 
she  heard  bi*eathing.  She  bent  down  eagerly  to  the  pale  lips.  No, 
not  a  breath  came  from  them.  The  blood  on  tbe  temples  and 
cheeks  was  becoming  dry.  She  looked  into  the  eyes,  the  dim. 
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glazed,  half-open  eyes,  and  she  shrank  into  a  heap,  trembling  all 
over.  “Why  don’t  I  believe  it?  It  is,  of  course,  true — he  is  dead  .  .  . 
This  is  death  !  ”  And  she  shuddered.  A  dead  man  .  .  .  the  thought 
obsessed  her.  “I  and  a  dead  man,  alone  here.  The  dead  man  lying 
across  my  lap.”  And  with  shaking  hands  she  pushed  the  head  away, 
so  that  it  lay  again  on  the  ground.  And  now  for  the  first  time  a 
feeling  of  utter  desolation  took  possession  of  her.  Why  had  she 
sent  the  coachman  away  ?  What  an  absurd  thing  to  do !  What 
was  she  to  do,  alone  with  this  dead  man  in  the  public  road?  If 
people  should  pass — if  they  came  to  her,  how  could  she  explain? 
How  long  would  she  have  to  wait?  And  again  she  looked  at  the 
dead  face.  “After  all,  I  am  not  quite  alone  with  him.  I  have  the 
light.”  And  she  began  to  feel  that  this  light  was  something  precious 
to  her,  a  dear  good  friend  that  she  must  be  grateful  for.  There 
was  more  life  in  this  single  small  flame  than  in  the  whole  vast  night 
around  her;  yes,  it  was  almost  as  if  this  light  was  a  protection  against 
the  terrible  presence  of  that  rigid,  ashen  face  on  the  ground.  And 
she  stared  at  the  flame  so  long  that  it  flickered  in  her  eyes  and 
began  to  dance.  Then  all  at  once  the  feeling  came  on  her  that  she 
had  awakened  out  of  a  dream.  She  sprang  to  her  feet.  “This 
won’t  do,”  she  thought.  “It’s  ridiculous.  I  mustn’t  be  found  with 
him.”  ...  It  seemed  to  her  now  as  if  she  beheld  herself  standing 
in  the  street,  the  dead  man  and  the  light  at  her  feet,  and  she  pictured 
herself  rising  in  singular  and  conspicuous  tallness  out  of  the  dark. 

“  What  am  I  waiting  for?  ”  she  thought.  Her  ideas  raced  through  her 
brain  in  a  mad  chase.  “Am  I  waiting  for  people  to  come?  People? 
What  do  I  want  them  for?  They  will  come  and  ask  questions  .  .  . 
and  I — what  shall  I  say?  They  will  ask  who  I  am.  And  how  can 
I  answer  them?  I  have  nothing  to  answer — nothing!  I  won’t  say 
a  word,  not  a  single  w'ord.  They  can’t  force  me  to  speak.” 

Voices  were  heard  coming  from  the  distance.  “Already!”  she 
thought.  The  voices  seemed  to  come  from  the  direction  of  the 
bridge.  So  these  could  not  be  the  people  fetched  by  the  coachman. 
But  whoever  they  were  they  would  notice  the  light  .  .  .  and  that 
must  not  be  allowed,  for  then  she  would  be  discovered. 

So  she  knocked  the  carriage  lantern  over  with  her  foot.  It  went 
out,  and  she  was  left  in  utter  darkness.  She  could  not  see  even 
him  any  longer.  Only  the  pile  of  white  wreckage  gleamed  faintly. 
The  voices  drew  nearer.  She  began  to  shake  from  head  to  foot. 
She  must  not  be  discovered  here,  whatever  happened.  That  was  the 
only  thing  that  mattered — the  only  thing.  She  would  be  lost  if  it 
came  out  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  .  .  .  She  folded  her  hands 
spasmodically.  She  prayed  that  those  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  might  pass  on  without  noticing  her.  She  listened.  Yes, 
they  were  coming.  What  were  they  saying?  Two  w'omen,  or  was 
it  three?  They  had  remarked  on  the  carriage  being  upset.  They 
said  something  about  it,  but  she  could  not  distinguish  their  words. 
“A  carriage — smashed  up.”  What  else  did  they  say?  She  couldn’t 
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catch  it.  They  pass  on  .  .  .  they  have  gone  by.  Thank  God ! 
Thank  God!  And  now — now  ...  Oh  1  why  wasn’t  she  killed,  too? 
He  was  to  be  envied,  for  him  all  was  over;  no  more  danger;  no  more 
craven  fears.  But  here  was  she,  distraught  by  a  thousand  fears. 
She  was  afraid  that  she  would  be  found  here;  that  she  would  be 
asked  questions ;  that  she  would  have  to  go  to  the  police-station ; 
that  the  whole  world  would  know  all  about  it — her  husband — her 
child.  And  she  did  not  realise  how  long  she  had  stood  there  as  if 
rooted  to  the  spot.  She  could  go  if  she  liked;  she  was  doing  no 
good  to  anyone  by  staying,  only  risking  great  harm  to  herself.  She 
took  one  step  forward — cautiously  .  .  .  she  must  get  over  the  ditch 
— one  more  step,  then  two,  and  she  would  be  in  the  open  road  on 
the  way  home.  She  paused  once  more  and  looked  before  her  into 
the  grey  mist.  Yes,  the  town  lay  there  in  front  of  her,  but  she 
could  not  see  a  trace  of  it — only  the  road  was  clear  enough.  Then 
she  looked  back.  After  all,  it  was  not  so  dark.  She  could  make 
out  the  wrecked  carriage  quite  easily,  and  the  horses  .  .  .  and  when 
she  strained  her  eyes  hard,  she  discerned,  too,  the  outline  of  a 
human  form  stretched  out  on  the  ground.  Her  eyes  dilated;  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  something  detained  her  here  by  force — and  she 
fancied  that  he  was  the  restraining  power.  But  with  a  frantic  effort 
she  tried  to  set  herself  free;  the  ground  was  damp,  and  she  stuck 
for  a  moment  in  the  muddy  road.  Now,  now  at  last  she  had  started. 
She  was  walking  away,  walking  fast — running — running  with  all 
her  might,  back  to  lights  and  the  bustling  world  of  men.  She  ran 
the  whole  length  of  the  street,  holding  her  dress  up  high  to  prevent 
her  falling.  The  wind  was  at  her  back  and  seemed  to  drive  her 
on  before  it.  And  she  forgot  why  she  was  running.  She  felt  at  first 
that  she  must  fly  away  from  that  pale,  prostrate  figure  lying  in 
the  gutter  far  behind  her;  and  then  it  occurred  to  her  that  it  was 
from  the  living  that  she  escaped,  from  the  people  who  were  collect¬ 
ing  there  in  a  crowd  and  looking  for  her.  What  would  they  think  ? 
Would  they  pursue  her?  If  they  did,  they  would  never  overtake  her 
now;  one  more  gigantic  spurt  and  all  danger  would  be  over.  Not 
a  soul  could  have  the  least  suspicion  who  the  woman  was  who  had 
driven  with  the  dead  man  along  the  Reiehsstrasse.  The  coachman 
did  not  know  her  name,  and  would  not  recognise  her  if  he  saw  her 
again.  Neither  would  anyone  trouble  to  find  out  who  she  was.  Did 
it  concern  anybody?  Yes,  she  had  been  very  wise  not  to  stay,  and 
it  was  not  cowardly  of  her  to  escape.  Franz  himself  would  have 
said  she  was  right.  It  was  her  duty  to  go  home,  for  the  sake  of 
her  child  and  her  husband.  She  would  have  been  ruined  for  ever 
had  she  been  discovered  alone  with  her  dead  lover. 

Here  was  the  bridge ;  the  street  was  getting  lighter.  .  .  .  Now  she 
heard  the  rushing  of  the  water,  as  she  had  heard  it  when  she  walked 
arm-in-arm  with  him  when — when  .  .  .  How  many  hours  ago?  It 
couldn’t  be  so  very  long  ago.  Not  very  long.  Yet  it  may  have  been. 
Perhaps  she  was  for  some  time  unconscious;  perhaps  it  was  long 
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past  midnight;  perhaps  morning  would  soon  dawn,  and  she  had  been 
missed  at  home.  No,  that  couldn’t  possibly  be;  she  w’as  certain 
that  she  had  not  lost  consciousness  at  all.  She  recollected  exactly 
now  how,  the  very  first  moment  she  had  been  flung  out  of  the 
carriage,  everything  had  seemed  clear  to  her. 

She  ran  over  the  bridge,  her  footfall  echoing  behind  her.  She  did 
not  glance  to  right  or  left.  Now  she  saw  a  figure  approaching.  It 
was  someone  in  uniform.  She  slackened  her  speed.  Who  could  it 
be?  She  began  to  walk  quite  slowly.  She  must  not  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  man  fastened  a  searching  glance 
on  her.  Was  he  going  to  question  her?  As  he  passed  she  recog¬ 
nised  his  uniform  as  that  of  a  guards’  sentinel.  When  he  had  gone 
by  she  heard  him  stop  and  stand  still  to  look  after  her.  She  would 
gladly  have  run  on,  but  was  afraid  to  excite  suspicion.  So  with 
difficulty  she  restrained  herself,  and  still  walked  slowdy. 

She  heard  the  rattle  of  the  trams.  It  couldn’t  be  nearly  midnight. 
Now  she  quickened  her  pace  again,  and  hurried  on  in  the  direction  of 
the  town,  the  lights  of  which  glimmered  already  beneath  the  railway 
viaduct  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Just  this  lonely  street  to  get 
through,  and  then  salvation  would  be  assured.  Now  she  heai’d  shrill 
bootings,  grow'ing  shriller  as  they  came  nearer;  a  cart  flashed  by. 
Involuntarily  she  stood  still  to  look  after  it.  It  was  the  ambulance 
of  the  Surgical  Aid  Society.  She  knew  its  destination.  How  quick ! 
she  thought;  like  magic.  For  a  moment  she  felt  as  if  she  would 
have  to  call  out  to  the  men,  as  if  she  must,  must  go  back  with 
them  to  the  spot  she  was  fleeing  from — and  a  monstrous  sense  of 
shame  seized  her  momentarily,  such  as  she  had  never  experienced 
before ;  she  realised  that  she  was  wicked  and  a  coward.  But  as  the 
hooting  and  sound  of  rolling  wheels  died  away,  a  sensation  of  wild 
joy  took  possession  of  her,  and,  like  a  fugitive  she  tore  ahead.  She 
met  people  now  and  felt  no  fear;  the  W'orst  and  most  difficult  part 
of  the  enterprise  was  accomplished. 

The  subdued  distant  noise  of  the  streets  became  distinct,  and  it 
grew  gradually  lighter  in  front  of  her;  she  sighted  the  roofs  of  the 
Prater,  and  she  felt  as  if  a  flood  of  humanity  awaited  her  there 
into  which  she  might  plunge  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  her. 
At  the  first  street  lamp  she  came  to  she  had  sufficient  composure 
to  look  at  her  watch.  It  was  ten  minutes  to  nine.  She  held  the 
w’atch  to  her  ear — it  had  not  stopped.  And  she  thought:  “Here 
am  I  alive  and  well ;  even  my  watch  is  still  going  .  .  .  and  he — he 
is  dead.  Strange  fate.”  And  then  she  was  conscious  of  being 
forgiven  for  everything,  as  if  there  had  been  no  blame  at  all  on  her 
side.  He  had  brought  it  on  himself.  She  heard  how  she  repeated 
these  words  aloud.  But  suppose  Fate  had  ordained  it  otherwise — 
suppose  it  was  she  who  lay  there  in  the  ditch,  and  he  who  was 
still  alive?  He  would  not  have  run  away  and  left  her;  not  he. 
Ah !  but  he  was  a  man.  She  was  a  woman  with  a  child  and  a 
husband;  that  made  all  the  difference.  She  had  been  right,  it  was 
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her  duty;  yes,  her  duty.  Yet  she  knew  quite  well  that  she  had 
not  acted  as  she  had  done  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Still,  she  had 
been  right — right  by  instinct,  as  all  good  people  always  are  right. 
By  this  time  she  would  have  been  discovered.  The  doctors  would 
have  been  asking  her  questions.  “Is  it  your  husband,  Madame?” 
Oh,  God!  .  .  .  And  the  papers  next  morning  .  .  .  and  her  family. 
She  would  have  been  simply  ruined  for  ever,  and  it  would  not  have 
brought  him  to  life  again.  Yes,  that  was  the  main  point.  She 
would  have  gone  to  her  destruction  for  nothing. 

Now  she  was  under  the  railway  bridge.  On — on.  Here  was  the 
Tagethoff  column,  where  a  maze  of  innumerable  streets  ran  into 
each  other.  On  this  rainy,  wild,  autumn  evening  few  people  were 
out;  yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  whole  life  of  the  town  pulsed 
round  her  in  a  mighty  stream,  compared  with  that  awful  silence 
which  she  had  left  behind.  There  was  plenty  of  time.  She  knew 
that  her  husband  would  not  be  home  this  evening  till  nearly  ten 
o’clock.  So  she  would  be  able  to  change  her  clothes  before  ho 
came  in.  It  occurred  to  her  now  for  the  first  time  to  examine  her 
dress.  To  her  horror  she  saw  that  it  was  splashed  all  over  with 
mud.  What  explanation  could  she  give  to  the  maid?  Then  it  flashed 
through  her  mind  that  the  next  morning  there  would  be  an  account 
of  the  accident  in  all  the  newspapers.  A  woman  who  had  been 
in  the  carriage  and  since  disappeared  would  certainly  be  mentioned ; 
and  this  reflection  renewed  her  terrors.  If  she  was  off  her  guard  and 
let  fall  one  incautious  remark,  all  her  cowardly  tactics  would  have 
been  thrown  away.  But  what  did  it  matter?  She  had  the  latchkey 
in  her  hand.  She  must  not  be  discouraged,  but  get  home  as  fast 
as  possible. 

She  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  was  going  to  give  her  address  when 
she  thought  better  of  it  and  called  out  the  name  of  a  street,  the  first 
that  came  into  her  head.  Driving  through  the  Prater  she  endeavoured 
to  collect  her  thoughts,  but  could  only  concentrate  her  mind  on  one 
wish,  and  that  was  to  be  safely  at  home  again.  She  was  indifferent 
to  all  else.  At  the  moment  when  she  had  I'esolved  to  leave  the 
dead  man  alone  on  the  road,  everything  within  her  that  had  wanted 
to  wail  and  lament  had  been  gagged.  She  was  dead  now  to  every¬ 
thing  but  interest  in  herself.  It  did  not  mean  that  she  was  heartless 
— oh,  no.  She  was  perfectly  sure  that  days  were  before  her  in 
which  she  would  suffer  agonies  of  despair  and  perhaps  die  of  a 
broken  heart ;  but  just  at  present  her  soul  was  absorbed  by  the  desire 
to  be  at  home  again,  dry-eyed  and  calm,  sitting  in  the  same  room 
with  her  husband  and  child.  She  looked  out  of  the  window;  the 
cab  was  bringing  her  into  the  liveliest  part  of  the  town,  where  there 
were  more  lights  and  people.  Now  the  events  she  had  lived  througli 
during  the  last  hour  suddenly  seemed  as  if  they  could  never  have 
happened.  It  all  appeared  like  a  hideous  dream,  unreal  and  in¬ 
tangible.  She  got  out  of  the  cab  in  a  side-street  near  the  Ring 
Theatre  and  took  another,  this  time  giving  her  proper  address.  Her 
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mental  exhaustion  had  now  reached  a  point  when  she  was  incapable 
of  a  rational  thought.  Where  is  he  now?  she  wondered.  She  closed 
her  eyes  and  saw  him  lying  on  a  bier  in  the  ambulance;  and  then 
all  at  once  she  saw  herself  beside  him  driving  with  him,  and  the 
carriage  began  to  sway,  and  she  was  in  ten’or  of  being  thrown  out 
as  she  had  been  then  .  .  .  and  she  screamed. 

The  cab  stopped  before  the  entrance  to  her  house.  Quickly  she 
dismissed  it,  flew  with  noiseless  steps  past  the  hall-porter’s  box 
up  the  staircase,  opened  the  door  furtively  so  as  not  to  be  heard, 
and  got  to  her  room.  Hurrah !  she  had  succeeded,  she  was  safe ! 
She  turned  on  the  light,  tore  off  her  clothes,  and  hid  them  in  the 
wardrobe.  To-morrow  she  would  herself  brush  and  clean  them. 
Next  she  washed  her  face  and  hands  and  got  into  a  tea-gown. 

At  this  point  there  was  a  ring.  She  heard  the  parlour-maid  go 
and  answer  the  door,  then  her  husband’s  voice  and  the  sound  of 
his  stick  dropping  in  the  hat-stand.  She  felt  the  need  of  exercising 
great  self-command  now,  or  all  might  still  be  in  vain.  She  hurried 
into  the  dining-room  at  the  same  time  as  her  husband  entered  it. 

“So  you’ve  come  in?”  he  said. 

“Of  course,”  she  answered;  “long  ago.” 

“No  one  apparently  seems  to  have  let  you  in.” 

She  smiled  without  having  to  force  herself,  though  it  tired  her  to 
have  to  smile  at  all.  He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  The  child 
was  already  seated  at  the  table,  and  as  he  had  been  waiting  a  long 
time,  he  had  fallen  asleep.  His  picture-lxok  lay  open  on  his  plate 
and  his  head  rested  on  the  book.  She  sat  down  next  him,  with 
her  husband  opposite.  He  looked  at  the  evening  paper.  Then  he 
threw  it  down  and  remarked  : 

“The  meeting  wasn’t  over.  They  are  still  discussing.” 

“What?”  she  asked. 

And  he  began  to  tell  her  all  about  the  meeting,  in  great  detail 
and  at  great  length.  Emma  pretended  to  be  listening,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  nodded  her  head. 

But  in  reality  she  heard  nothing,  did  not  know  in  the  least  what 
he  was  talking  about,  and  could  only  glory  in  the  sensation  of  having 
escaped  in  a  miraculous  manner  a  horrible  danger.  She  was  conscious 
of  nothing  but  the  sense  of  relief.  She  was  saved,  she  w'as  at  home  ! 
And  while  her  husband  went  on  talking  she  drew  her  chair  nearer 
her  boy’s  and  pressed  his  head  against  her  bosom.  An  unspeakable 
fatigue  crept  over  her  .  .  .  she  could  not  shake  it  off  and  her 
eyes  closed. 

Suddenly  an  awful  possibility  flashed  across  her  that  since  the 
moment  that  she  had  picked  herself  out  of  the  ditch  she  had  not 
thought  of.  Suppose  that  he  were  not  dead  after  all.  What  if  .  .  . 
hut  there  couldn’t  be  the  least  doubt — those  eyes  .  .  .  that  mo\ith, 
with  no  breath  coming  through  its  lips !  Yet  there  were  such  things 
as  trances.  There  were  cases  that  had  deceived  the  eyes  of  experts, 
and  she  was  no  expert.  If  he  should  be  alive;  if  he  should  have 
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regained  consciousness  and  found  himself  alone  and  deserted  in  the 
dark  on  the  high  road,  and  have  called  her  by  name  .  .  .  and  then 
have  thought  she  was  hurt  because  she  didn’t  answer,  and  have 
said  to  the  doctors :  “  The  woman  who  was  with  me  must  have  been 
hurled  further  off,  and — and”  ...  Ah  !  What  then?  They  would 
look  for  her.  The  coachman  would  come  back  from  Franz  Josef’s 
Land  with  help  .  .  .  ;  he  would  tell.  .  .  .  “The  lady  was  there 
when  I  went  away.”  .  .  .  And  then  Franz  would  suspect,  would 
understand.  .  .  .  Franz  knew  her,  ah !  so  well.  .  .  .  He  would  know 
that  she  had  run  away  and  left  him  in  the  lurch,  and  he  would  be 
tilled  with  a  furious  wrath  and  tell  her  name  in  order  to  be  revenged. 

.  .  .  And  he  would  feel  so  terribly  her  having  left  him  alone  in  his 
extremity  that  he  would  not  scruple  to  say :  “  It  was  Emma — my 
mistress  .  .  .  who  acted  like  a  coward  and  a  fool  at  the  same  time, 
for  don’t  you  see,  gentlemen,  that  you  would  not  have  urged  the 
giving  of  her  name,  if  you  had  for  discretion’s  sake  been  asked 
to  waive  the  point?  You  would  have  let  her  go  quietly,  and  I 
would  have  let  her  go,  too.  Only  she  ought  to  have  waited  till 
you  came.  But  as  she  has  behaved  so  atrociously,  I’ll  tell  you  who 
she  is  and  what  she  is.  .  .  .  She  is - ” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you?  ”  asked  the  Professor  very  sternly, 
looking  across  at  her  and  rising  to  his  feet. 

“  The  matter  with  me  ?  What  ...  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“There  is  something  wrong  with  you.  What  is  it?” 

“Nothing.”  She  drew  the  boy  closer  to  her. 

The  Professor  regarded  her  long  and  earnestly.  “Do  you  know 
you  had  fallen  asleep,  and - ” 

“  And - ” 

“You  suddenly  gave  a  cry.” 

“.  .  .  Did  I?” 

“  You  cried  out  as  people  do  in  their  sleep  when  they  have  night¬ 
mare.  Were  you  dreamin*^?  ” 

“I  don’t  know — I  don’t  know  at  all.”  And  she  caught  sight  in 
the  glass  on  the  opposite  wall  of  a  face  smiling  cruelly  with  hard, 
compressed  lips.  She  scarcely  knew  whether  it  was  her  own,  yet  it 
made  her  shudder.  She  noticed  that  it  was  rigid  and  that  the 
mouth  couldn’t  move,  and  she  knew  that  this  smile  would  play 
about  that  mouth  so  long  as  she  lived.  Then  she  tried  to  scream, 
and  felt  two  hands  holding  her  shoulders,  and  saw  that  between  her 
own  face  and  the  glass  the  face  of  her  husband  intervened.  His  eyes, 
full  of  questioning  and  intimidating  appeal,  searched  hers.  She  felt 
that  if  she  could  not  come  through  this  last  probation  unscathed  all 
would  be  lost.  And  then  she  was  conscious  of  recovering  the  control 
of  her  features  and  of  her  limbs.  ...  At  this  moment  she  could 
do  what  she  liked  with  them,  only  she  must  take  advantage  of  it 
and  not  let  it  pass.  So  she  caught  with  both  hands  her  husband’s, 
which  lay  still  on  her  shoulders,  and,  drawing  him  to  her,  gave 
him  au  arch,  affectionate  glance. 
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And  when  she  felt  her  husband’s  lips  on  her  brow,  she  tliought 
to  herself:  “It  was  all  a  hideous,  hateful  dream.  .  .  .  No  one  would 
ever  know;  he  would  never  tell,  never  be  revenged,  for  he  was 
dead — quite,  quite  dead;  and  the  dead  cannot  speak — dead  men  tell 
no  tales.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?  ”  she  heard  her  husband’s  voice  asking. 

She  recoiled  terrified. 

“What  did  I  say?” 

She  felt  now  as  if  she  had  told  the  whole  story  aloud  at  the 
supper-table — the  story  of  that  night’s  ghastly  adventure.  And  ouce 
again  she  asked,  while  his  honlfied  glance  made  her  quail : 

“What  did  I  say?” 

“  Dead  men  tell  no  tales !  ”  her  husband  repeated  very  slowly. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “yes.” 

And  she  read  in  his  eyes  that  nothing  was  to  be  concealed  from 
him  any  longer;  and  so  they  continued  to  gaze  at  each  other,  till 
he  said : 

“  Take  the  boy  to  bed ;  I  think  you  must  have  something  else  to 
tell  me.” 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

She  knew  that  this  husband  whom  for  years  she  had  deceived 
would  hear  the  w’hole  truth  from  her  lips  in  the  next  few  minutes. 
And  as  she  took  the  boy  by  the  hand  and  slowly  went  out  at  the 
door,  her  husband’s  eyes  fixed  on  her,  a  sense  of  peace  and  well-being 
descended  on  her,  as  if  all  were  to  be  made  right  again. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENT. 

By  E.  temple  THUESTON. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Risk  is  not  the  flavour,  it  is  the  spirit  in  tlie  wine  of  adventure. 

The  exhilarating  sting  of  it  must  have  tasted  keen  on  the  lips  of 
Tanny  Cornish  as  she  followed  at  Dicky’s  heels  up  the  three  dark 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  studio  in  Ridinghouse  Street.  For  what  might 
she  not  have  imagined  was  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  with  a  man  whom 
she  had  never  seen  in  her  life  before?  Yet  this  was  the  risk  of 
it,  the  spirit  in  the  wine  that  made  it  worth  the  drinking.  She  had 
taken  her  gauge  of  Dicky’s  character,  and  though  there  were  moments 
in  the  ascent  of  those  narrow,  unlighted  stairs  when  courage  almost 
failed  her,  she  was  determined  to  see  it  through. 

When  at  last  they  reached  the  studio  itself,  when  Dicky  had  lit 
the  bare  gas  bracket  and  flung  open  the  door  of  the  stove,  she  looked 
about  her,  knowing  then  that  her  estimate  was  not  at  fault. 

“  Well  ?  ”  said  he  when  candles  had  been  lit  as  well  and  the  whole 
studio  was  looking  as  it  flattered  his  pride  to  see  it.  “  Well?  ” 

“Do  you  live  here?”  she  asked.  And  that  was  all.  Never  a  word 
or  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  his  studio,  in  which  all 
his  house-pride  was  concentrated.  For  it  was  his.  There  he  did 
his  work,  and  there  was  not  a  studio  he  had  seen  to  compare  with 
it.  Surely  it  was  better  than  the  waiting-room  at  Euston  Station. 

“Yes,  I  live  here,”  said  he,  “there’s  my  bed  behind  that  curtain.” 
But  he  was  bitterly  disappointed.  However,  the  new  sight  of  her 
in  a  brighter  light  soon  made  him  forget  it.  He  studied  her  face 
with  a  fresh  interest ;  saw  it  outlined  in  dry-point,  sketched  in  char¬ 
coal,  painted  in  oils.  Doubtless  he  saw  it,  too,  as  when  a  man  would 
caress  it.  He  was  alone  in  the  world ;  she  was  alone  with  him.  How 
could  the  thought  have  escaped  him  ?  Yet  it  can  only  have  sped  in 
the  mere  passing  of  a  moment  through  his  mind.  He  was  more 
anxious  then  to  please  "her  with  his  studio,  more  eager  to  listen  to 
her  appreciation  of  his  work. 

“  Do  you  have  a  servant  at  all  ?  ”  she  asked.  These  were  practical 
questions,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  that  side  of  a  woman’s  nature, 
but  was  to  learn  as  time  went  on. 

He  told  her  of  Fanny,  wondering  why  she  should  be  interested  to 
know. 

“Fanny’s  my  name,”  said  she,  and  with  a  look  sent  his  thoughts 
back  to  his  knowledge  that  they  were  alone. 

“Fanny  what?”  he  asked.  He  thought  he  understood  it  well 
enough  when  she  paused  in  her  reply. 

“Fanny  Marshall,”  said  she. 
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It  would  be  hard  to  know  why  she  thought  it  necessary  to  tell 
the  lie.  There  were  relations  it  is  true — an  uncle  and  aunt  in 
Brixton,  who  kept  an  eye  upon  the  doings  of  their  niece.  Calculation 
and  a  justifiable  precaution  were  her  principal  reasons,  no  doubt. 
Perhaps  as  well  the  truth  did  not  come  to  her  so  easily  as  it  did 
to  Dicky  when  he  answered  “  Richard  Furlong  ”  to  the  same  question 
which  she  put  to  him. 

But  then,  as  a  rule,  this  sort  of  veracity  is  nothing  but  pride  in 
a  man.  She  had  no  cause  to  be  proud  of  her  name ;  yet  ninety  women 
out  of  a  hundred  might  have  told  the  truth  about  it.  For  w'hat 
did  it  really  matter?  She  was  trusting  Dicky,  so  far;  why  not  the 
one  step  further?  How'ever,  that  was  her  nature.  She  had  what  is 
so  uncommon  in  women,  a  mathematical  mind.  She  was  always 
adding  her  tw'O  and  tw'o  together  and  making  four,  more  times  than 
you  would  have  believed  it  to  be  possible.  For  with  the  majority 
of  women  it  is  that  in  this  simple  matter  of  human,  everyday 
arithmetic  they  will  add  their  tw'o  and  two  together  and  give  you  five. 
But  this  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  Fanny  Cornish.  When  she  did 
not  offer  you  four,  she  gave  you  three. 

To  the  influence  of  such  a  nature  as  this  came  Dicky,  when  his 
knowledge  of  women  was  by  no  means  so  deep  as  he  supposed. 
Yet  even  here,  and  through  no  intention  of  her  own,  their  acquaintance 
served  its  end  in  the  development  of  his  work. 

When  she  had  done  looking  about  her,  then  with  no  little  presence 
of  mind,  she  dropped  herself  on  to  a  soft  divan  near  the  stove,  asking 
what  pictures  he  had  got  to  show  her. 

“Have  some  coffee  first,”  said  he. 

“Coffee?”  she  looked  up  with  a  practical  mind,  debating  the 
wisdom  of  it  at  that  time  of  night;  with  a  still  more  practical 
mind  deciding  that  as  it  was  not  likely  there  would  be  much  sleep 
for  her,  she  said  she  might  as  well.  So  he  set  to  work  making 
coffee,  not  realising  that  if  she  had  been  a  woman  as  he  had 
found  them  all  his  life  through,  she  would  have  been  up  and 
making  it  herself.  As  it  was,  she  lolled  back  on  her  divan,  con¬ 
tentedly  watching  him. 

“How  long  have  you  been  here  by  yourself?”  she  inquired 
presently. 

He  told  her  how  long — how  many  months. 

“  Are  you  very  successful  as  an  artist?  ” 

“  Fairly — I’m  getting  on — I’m  going  to  get  there  one  of  these  days.” 

There  was  no  clenching  of  the  teeth  about  it  as  he  said  this.  It 
was  just  a  quiet  and  convinced  determination.  She  did  not  quite 
realise  all  he  meant,  but  it  impressed  her. 

“Going  to  get  where?”  she  asked. 

“  Well,  going  to — to  do  something  worth  doing.” 

“I  shouldn’t  be  sui’prised,”  said  she. 

“Wouldn’t  you?”  He  stopped  all  the  coffee-making  to  ask  her 
why. 
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“Oh,  the  way  you  talk  about  it.  Don’t  spill  the  cofiee.” 

She  brought  him  quickly  enough  to  the  remembrance  of  what  he 
was  doing.  Presently  he  came  w'ith  two  cups  of  steaming  coffee  in 
his  hands. 

“Like  to  see  some  of  my  pictures  now?”  said  he. 

She  sipped  from  her  cup  and  nodded  her  head.  He  put  his  own 
cup  down,  hurrying  at  once  to  the  wall  where  all  the  pictures  he  had 
done  were  standing.  First  one  and  then  another  he  turned  back, 
deciding  at  last  the  one  with  which  to  begin  his  little  exhibition. 

It  was  a  study  of  a  model  in  the  nude — the  only  model  he  had 
been  able  to  afford  in  those  first  few  months  in  his  studio.  And  it 
was  like  all  Dicky’s  studies — he  had  made  a  picture  of  it.  Insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  training  was  always  conscious  in  his  mind  when  he  came 
to  figure  work,  but  he  had  the  brilliancy  of  technique,  the  mastery 
of  tone  with  which  to  hide  all  that  he  did  not  know. 

For  a  little  while  she  sat  in  silence  looking  at  it,  but  thinking  in 
that  calculating  mind  of  hers  that  he  had  shown  it  her  for  only  one 
reason,  to  set  their  acquaintance  on  a  more  intimate  footing,  to 
introduce  the  intimate  note  into  their  conversation.  Well,  he  should 
not  be  disappointed.  She  was  by  no  means  averse  to  talking  of  such 
things.  It  would  take  a  great  deal,  she  believed,  to  shock  her. 

“You  artists,”  said  she,  “always  seem  to  make  your  work  an 
excuse  to  paint  that  kind  of  thing.” 

She  could  at  least  tell  him  the  truth  about  himself,  she  thought, 
and,  when  she  saw  his  look  of  amazement,  was  convinced  that  it  was 
a  truth  he  had  never  expected  to  hear.  Indeed,  she  laughed  at  his 
bewildered  expression.  He  had  scarcely  expected  to  meet  such  a 
girl  as  herself  in  Kegent  Street  at  half-past  eleven  at  night. 

But  Dicky’s  amazement,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  was  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  for  the  second  time  that  evening.  Waiting  in 
all  eagerness  to  hear  what  she  thought  of  his  work,  since  she  herself 
had  been  the  first  to  ask  to  see  it,  he  found  himself  met  with  such  a 
remark  as  this  :  — 

“  Why  do  you  think  we  need  an  excuse  ?  ”  he  asked ;  “  an  excuse 
for  what  ?  ” 

“All  men  are  the  same,”  was  her  reply. 

“  The  same  as  what  ?  ”  he  persisted. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  an  attractive  gesture  and  spread 
out  her  hands  to  the  fire.  If  he  liked  to  be  obtuse,  well,  there  was 
no  more  to  be  said. 

But  Dicky  was  not  so  obtuse  as  all  that.  She  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  mind  for  the  moment  to  her  outlook.  He  knew  what 
all  men  were,  and,  seeing  her  seated  there  with  the  light  of  the 
stove  on  her  face,  her  hair  disengaged  from  the  hat  which  she  had 
dropped  upon  the  floor  at  her  side,  he  thought  perhaps  what  all  men 
in  the  same  circumstances  would  have  thought.  That  slight  gesture 
of  the  shoulders,  the  fascinating  profile  of  her  face  lit  up  by  the 
glow  of  the  stove,  the  little  wisps  of  dark  brown  hair  that  caught  the 
light  as  they  made  a  trellis  across  her  forehead,  all  these  things 
VOL.  xcv.  N.S.  4  H 
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inevitably  attracted  him.  He  thought  how  infinitely  preferable  it 
would  be  for  her  to  stay  there  in  his  companionship,  rather  than 
go  to  the  cheerless  gloom  of  the  waiting-room  at  Euston  Station. 

This  doubtless  was  the  very  thing  she  meant  him  to  think,  perhaps 
the  very  thing  she  was  thinking  herself,  for  knowing  that  he  was 
watching  her  then,  she  leant  back  her  head  as  though  in  thought 
and  let  him  see  the  fine  curve  of  her  neck. 

Now,  for  all  his  experience  of  them,  Dicky’s  knowledge  of  women 
was  small.  In  a  sudden  moment  he  found  himself  struggling  with 
a  desire,  telling  himself  again  that  the  advantage  was  all  on  his  side; 
that  there  in  that  studio,  alone  with  him,  she  was  in  his  hands  for 
him  to  make  what  proposal  he  chose. 

With  an  almost  puritanical  contempt  of  himself  for  the  thought, 
he  turned  aud  put  the  picture  away,  half  conscious  that,  without  any 
intention  of  his,  it  had  been  the  first  seed  in  his  mind. 

She  looked  round  the  studio  while  he  searched  for  another  picture — 
looked  at  the  fresco  of  the  journey  of  the  sun,  at  the  curtain  that 
shielded  his  truckle  bed,  and  then  shivered,  thinking  of  the  barren 
comfort  of  the  Euston  waiting-room.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  calcula¬ 
tion  as  they  turned  to  watch  him  seeking  for  his  picture. 

“Well — here’s  another,”  said  he,  and  brought  her  out  the  first 
print  of  the  Tower  of  Babel — completed  but  a  few  days  before. 
Gilder  had  been  silent  when  first  he  had  seen  it.  All  the  other  men 
who  came  there  to  the  studio  had  lost  envy  in  admiration,  admiration 
in  envy,  according  to  the  temperament  of  each  one  as  he  saw  it. 

She  looked  at  it  critically,  as  she  knew  he  expected  her  to  look, 
with  her  head  attractingly  a  little  on  one  side,  an  arm  stretched 
out  across  her  knee,  the  hand  depending  gracefully  from  the  curve 
of  her  wrist.  Directly  she  was  aware  that  he  was  looking  at  her, 
she  allowed  herself  to  become  conscious  of  the  display  of  her  ankles, 
uncrossed  her  legs  and  drew  down  her  skirt  about  them. 

“That’s  charming,  isn’t  it?”  said  she.  “Was  that  man  you  were 
with  this  evening — was  he  an  artist,  too?” 

Dicky  leant  the  picture  back  once  more  against  the  wall  and 
I’eturned  to  his  coffee.  Even  Mrs.  Flint  and  Constance,  more  than 
anyone,  would  have  seen  his  resignation  to  disappointment  then. 
Their  hearts  would  have  gone  out  to  him.  He  drew  a  chair  up  to 
the  stove,  seating  himself  beside  her. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “Gilder’s  his  name — he’s  an  artist.” 

For  a  while  they  sat  in  silence,  Dicky  with  his  elbow  on  his 
knees,  staring  solemnly  into  the  fire.  Then  suddenly  he  remembered 
how  she  had  told  him  that  she  was  one^of  the  girls  in  Gleeson  and 
Mills’,  at  whose  establishment  he  had  bought  all  the  draperies  and 
curtains  for  his  studio.  He  tried  to  recall  the  name  of  the  little 
man  who  had  come  up  the  stairs  that  day  for  the  settlement  of  their 
account,  and  when  it  came  to  him,  turned  suddenly,  asking  her  if 
she  knew  anyone  of  the  name  of  Mossop  in  their  firm. 

(She  was  full  of  surprise,  with  interest  swiftly  awakened. 
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“Know  him?  Yes,  of  course  I  do — he’s  one  of  our  salesmen — a 
little  beast — I  hate  him.  How  did  you  come  to  hear  of  him?  ’’ 

Dicky  explained,  whereupon  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
talked  to  him,  full  of  animation,  full  of  interest  about  herself  and 
the  hardships  of  the  lives  of  those  girls  who  worked  for  Gleeson 
and  Mills. 

It  was  vastly  entertaining  all  she  told  him — how  the  other  girls 
were  jealous  if  one  of  them  was  called  for  by  some  gentleman  in  a 
motor-car  whenever  a  holiday  brought  them  freedom ;  how  the  older 
women  talked  about  it  for  days  afterwards,  making  it  a  subject  for 
gossip  in  that  little  world  of  theirs. 

“  And  do  you  ever  transgress  in  that  way  ?  ”  he  asked,  which  was 
just  the  very  question  she  was  eager  to  answer.  So  she  pursed  her 
lips  as  though  it  rather  seemed  to  her  he  was  wanting  to  know  too 
much,  and  she  replied  : 

“Well,  two  of  my  friends  have  cars.  Have  you  got  a  car?” 

He  laughed. 

“No,”  said  he;  “but  I've  got  a  couple  of  sausages  for  breakfast 
to-morrow  morning.” 

But  she  didn’t  mind  the  life  at  Gleeson  and  Mills’,  she  went  on 
enthusiastically  to  tell  him.  It  was  not  so  bad.  There  were  some 
very  nice  girls  there,  and  they  had  tremendous  fun  sometimes. 

“What  sort  of  fun?”  he  asked. 

“Oh! — I  couldn’t  tell  you,”  she  replied  archly. 

He  might  think  what  he  liked;  in  fact,  she  had  no  desire  that 
he  should  not. 

“And  what’ll  happen  to  you  to-morrow,”  he  asked  presently, 
“after  you’ve  been  out  all  night?  ” 

She  wrinkled  her  brows. 

“ Goodness  only  knows,”  said  she.  “All  depends  if  they  believe 
that  1  spent  the  night  at  Euston.” 

“You  can  prove  that  you  have,  can’t  you?  ” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“Not  unless  I  get  a  porter  to  come  and  swear  to  them  that  he 
saw  me  there,  and  I’m  not  going  to  place  myself  in  the  hands  of 
men  like  that.  I  know  what  those  porters  are  like.  I’ve  stayed 
there  once  before.” 

“  Did  they  believe  you  then  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so.” 

“Well,  supposing  they  don’t  this  time?” 

“Oh,  I  shall  get  the  sack — that’s  all.” 

“You  don’t  care?” 

“No,  I  don’t  care  really.” 

“Then  stay  here.  It’s  more  comfortable  than  that  beastly 
waiting-room.” 

He  had  it  out  before  he  meant  to,  but  even  then  did  not  intend 
all  that  she  took  him  at  once  to  mean.  No  doubt  it  was  the  glow 
of  that  fire  on  her  face,  the  thought  of  them  sitting  there  alone, 
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with  not  a  soul  to  know.  But  never  in  his  heart  did  Dicky  mean 
the  fulness  of  construction  which  she  immediately  had  put  upon  it. 

With  an  assured  smile  that  came  at  once  to  her  lips,  she  drew 
herself  away  from  him,  never  for  a  moment  unpossessed,  never  for 
a  moment  confused  at  his  suggestion. 

“Oh!”  said  she  contemptuously,  “you  think  I’m  that  sort  of 
girl.  And  I’d  almost  begun  to  believe  you  weren’t  like  the  rest 
of  the  men  one  meets.” 

It  would  have  needed  less  than  the  contempt  of  Fanny  Cornish; 
indeed,  the  contempt  of  any  woman  would  have  brought  Dicky  to 
confusion.  Even  when,  as  now,  he  knew  it  was  ill-deserved,  he 
felt  himself  to  be  awkward  and  at  a  disadvantage.  It  was  this 
sensitiveness,  no  doubt,  that  made  him  easy  of  management,  and 
Fanny  Cornish  had  seen  it  from  the  very  first.  Yet  he  protested, 
and  quickly  enough,  in  his  own  defence. 

“I  had  no  intention  to  give  you  reason  to  jump  to  that  conclusion,” 
said  he ;  then,  whether  it  were  a  lie  or  not,  he  had  no  time  to  make 
certain  in  his  mind,  but  he  added:  “I  didn’t  make  that  suggestion 
as  the  men  you  meet  would  seem  to  have  made  it.  I  meant  that 
you  should  have  my  bed  and  I  could  sleep  here  on  the  divan. 
That’d  be  better  than  Euston  Station,  wouldn’t  it?  ” 

What  this  may  not  have  led  to  he  made  no  attempt  to  suppose. 
Seduction  was  unknown  to  Dicky’s  mind.  If  they  drifted  into  in¬ 
timacy,  as  might  very  likely  have  been  possible,  that  was  another 
matter  and  not  for  his  consideration.  He  took  life  and  its  adventures 
far  too  easily  for  that.  And  in  the  better  and  deeper  recesses  of  her 
understanding,  she  knew  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth.  But  her 
knowledge  of  men  and  that  superficially  virtuous  attitude  towards 
life  prompted  her  to  believe  the  contrary. 

“Well,  it’s  very  nice  of  you,  I’m  sure,”  said  she,  ringing  the  note 
of  sarcasm  in  her  voice.  “But  you  hardly  take  into  consideratio)i 
what  people  would  think.” 

“What  people?  ”  he  asked  at  once. 

For  the  moment  she  could  give  no  answer,  then  seized  upon  the 
thought  of  the  woman  who  attended  him  in  the  mornings. 

“Fanny!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  do  you  think  old  Fanny  would 
say?  She  wouldn’t  know  who  you  were.  Besides,  Fanny — she’s 
far  too  simple  to  liave  any  of  those  suspicions.  If  I  told  her  you’d 
had  nowhere  to  sleep  and  that  I  gave  you  my  bed  and  slept  on 
the  divan  myself,  she’d  believe  me — every  word  of  it.” 

She  sat  for  a  moment,  thinking  over  that. 

“Don’t  you  find  this  fire  very  hot?  ”  she  said  at  last. 

He  offered  to  move  her  chair,  but  she  declared  she  was  quite 
comfortable. 

“If  I  move  further  back,”  said  she,  “I  shall  get  too  cold.  What’s 
the  time  ?  ” 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  a  quarter  to  one. 

“I  shall  have  to  go  in  a  minute  or  two,”  said  she,  and  settled 
herself  more  comfortably  in  her  chair. 
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Dicky  sat  looking  at  her  then  under  the  shadow  of  his  eyes.  One 
day  he  would  make  a  picture  of  her.  There  was  a  fascinating  elusive¬ 
ness  about  her  which  it  urged  him  to  portray.  There  was  no 
adventure  in  this  life  but  what  it  led  to  something.  Had  she 
stayed  the  night,  sleeping  in  his  bed,  he  fully  believed  that  no 
harm  could  possibly  come  to  her  from  him.  It  was  that  elusiveness 
which  charmed  at  the  same  time  that  it  suppressed  him.  He  would 
like  to  have  seen  her  sleeping  there  quietly  in  his  bed.  He  would 
like  to  have  kissed  her  as  he  said  good-night.  She  had  made  this 
impression  on  him,  but  be  fully  believed  that  was  all. 

For  what  really  would  it  matter?  In  that  odd  world  of  his  there 
were  no  appearances  to  be  kept  up.  Why  could  not  men  and  women 
be  like  children?  What  an  absurd  convention  it  was  that  forced 
her  to  go  and  sleep  the  night  in  a  gloomy  waiting-room  in  Euston 
Station. 

“It’s  very  cosy  here — isn’t  it?”  she  said  presently  out  of  the 
quietness. 

“Then  why  don’t  you  stay?  ”  said  he.  “And,  believe  me,  I  mean 
nothing  by  that.” 

It  was  the  vivid  imagination  in  him  which  made  him  see  them 
both  as  a  couple  of  children  sharing  the  same  room.  She  had  no 
such  imagination  as  this.  But  the  quality  was  not  wanting  in  her. 
It  was  at  work  in  her  mind  even  then. 

“Don’t  you  really?”  she  replied. 

And  Dicky  assured  her  most  vehemently  again  that  he  did  not. 

“Don’t  think  I  mind  for  myself,”  said  she.  “I  think  I  can  take 
care  of  myself;  but — ob,  no!  Of  course,  it’s  quite  silly  to  think 
about  it.  I  couldn’t.” 

They  dropped  to  silence  again.  The  candles  guttered  out.  There 
w'as  only  the  dim  light  of  the  spluttering  gas  jet.  And  still  Dicky 
watched,  becoming  every  minute  more  aware  and  more  charmed 
by  that  subtle  elusiveness  in  her. 

Another  ten  minutes  went  by  in  silence.  He  felt  sleep  creeping 
over  him  with  the  w^annth  of  the  stove.  His  eyelids  began  to  drop. 
With  an  effort  he  raised  them  and  looked  at  her.  Her  eyelids  were 
dropping,  too.  Her  head  w’as  nodding.  She  smiled.  She  was  falling 
oft  to  sleep.  Then  he  had  a  dim  impression  of  her  body  suddenly 
pitching  forward.  The  next  moment  she  was  lying  still  in  a  huddled 
bundle  at  his  feet.  She  had  fainted. 

And  this  was  Fanny  Cornish’s  method  of  consent. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

It  W'as  not  in  Dicky’s  knowledge  of  women  to  feel  her  pulse,  or  he 
might  have  learnt  much,  to  his  sui-prise,  and  none  of  the  events 
which  follow  after  would  ever  have  taken  place.  Indeed,  it  may 
well  be  said  it  were  better  he  did  not. 

For  some  moments  he  stood  there  looking  helplessly  down  at  her. 
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not  exactly  afraid,  for  the  colour  was  still  bright  in  her  cheeks,  but 
distressed  in  mind  at  the  want  of  knowing  what  to  do.  Pity,  too, 
overwhelmed  him.  Perhaps  she  had  been  without  food.  Women 
were  fools ;  they  never  fed  themselves  properly.  She  had  been  upon 
her  feet  all  day  behind  one  of  those  ghastly  counters,  and  now  at  this 
time  of  night  was  compelled  to  walk  the  streets  to  find  an  ultimate 
shelter  in  Euston  Station.  Yet  with  all  this  exhaustion  she  had 
talked  on  bravely  and  brightly  to  him,  never  uttering  one  word  of 
complaint,  declaring  even  that  there  were  aspects  of  her  work  which 
pleased  her  well  enough. 

He  bent  down  and  leant  her  shoulders  against  his  knee,  and,  having 
heard  somewhere  or  other  that  this  was  the  position  in  which  a 
woman  most  quickly  revived,  let  her  head  fall  loosely  back. 

“Miss  Marshall !  ”  he  whispered,  “Miss  Marshall !  ” 

But  she  made  no  reply.  Her  lips  were  faintly  parted  to  a  gentle 
breathing,  her  eyes  were  closed.  She  might  have  been  asleep. 

“Well,  she  can’t  go  now,’’  he  said  aloud;  “I  shall  have  to  clear 
out  into  the  street — if  she  wants  to  stay  here  alone.’’ 

Her  eyelids  twitched. 

“  Miss  Marshall !  ’’  he  whispered  again.  But  still  she  did  not  move. 
“iMy  God  !  ’’  he  muttered,  “I  wonder  how  long  they  stay  like  this.’’ 

When  a  few  more  moments  had  passed  and  she  still  made  no 
movement,  he  laid  her  gently  back  on  the  floor — a  child  in  these 
experiences — hurrying  to  get  some  water  from  his  washandstand. 
As  he  came  back  with  the  carafe  in  his  hand  she  stirred.  He  flicked 
some  drops  of  water  over  her  face  and  her  eyes  opened. 

“Where  am  I?’’  she  whispered. 

“Here — in  my  studio,”  said  Dicky,  powerless  to  give  any  better 
answer  than  that. 

“Whose  studio?”  she  muttered  vaguely,  and  tried  to  sit  up. 

“Dicky  Furlong’s  my  name,”  said  he,  feeling  an  utter  fool  in  his 
predicament. 

Then  recognition  and  remembrance  came  slowly  into  her  eyes. 

“What  happened?”  she  asked  weakly. 

“You  fainted.” 

“I  did?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh — I  am  so  sorry — how  utterly  foolish  of  me!  Oh,  dear! — I 
am  so  sorry !  I’ve  never  done  a  thing  like  that  before.  What  a  fool 
you  must  think  I  am  !  ” 

“A  fool  1  ”  said  Dicky  tenderly,  “indeed  you’re  not.  It  must  have 
been  the  heat  and  fumes  of  that  beastly  stove.” 

“I  suppose  it  was,”  said  she.  “I  am  so  sorry.” 

“Well,  for  God’s  sake  don’t  keep  on  saying  you’re  sorry!”  he 
exclaimed.  “You  couldn’t  help  it.” 

He  bent  foi*ward  quickly  as  she  tried  to  get  to  her  feet.  It  seemed 
her  limbs  were  w'^eak.  She  tottered  and  half  fell,  murmuring  how 
ridiculous  it  was,  assuring  him  she  could  not  understand  it. 
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Dicky  paid  no  more  attention  to  her  then.  He  just  picked  her 
up  in  his  arms  and  brought  her  to  the  bed,  laying  her  there  with 
her  head  upon  the  pillows. 

“That’s  where  you’ve  got  to  stay,”  said  he;  “there’s  going  to 
be  no  Euston  Station  for  you  to-night.” 

“Oh,  but  I  must !  ”  said  she  faintly.  “I  couldn’t  stay  here.  It’s 
awfully  kind  of  you,  but  I  couldn’t.” 

“Heavens !  she’s  got  some  pluck !  ”  he  thought,  and  declared  more 
vehemently  than  ever  that  he  would  not  let  her  go.  “I’ll  go  out 
myself,”  said  he,  “if  you  must  be  alone.” 

“No,  I  won’t  have  you  do  that,”  she  exclaimed;  “I  won’t  turn 
you  out  on  to  the  streets.  But  how — how  am  I  going  to  undress?  ” 

“  You  will  stay  then !  ” 

“Yes,  I  don’t  think  I  could  face  that  waiting-room.” 

“Well,  then,  I’ll  go  out — I’ll  go  out  on  to  the  landing  while  you 
get  into  bed.” 

“You’re  very  good  to  me,”  said  she. 

He  scoffed  at  that  and  disappeared  down  the  stairs. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  rose  from  the  bed  and  looked  at  her 
reflection  in  the  mirror,  tidied  her  hair,  and  slipped  off  her  clothes, 
thinking  how  little  she  had  imagined  that  that  would  be  her  bed 
this  night. 

When  she  was  ready  and  looking  as  attractive  as  a  woman  can 
who  is  expecting  the  presence  of  a  man  at  her  bedside,  she  called 
out  to  Dicky  that  she  was  all  right. 

He  came  up  the  stairs  into  the  studio  again,  not  knowing  exactly 
where  to  look.  And  this  was  not  because  he  was  a  fool  with  women. 
It  was  all  because  of  the  way  she  had  managed  him.  But  he  had 
to  pass  the  bed  to  get  a  blanket  from  a  cupboard  where  all  things 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  studio  were  kept.  It  was  then  she  made 
him  look  at  her. 

“I  shall  be  miserable  thinking  of  you  on  that  divan,”  said  she. 

“You  go  to  sleep,”  he  replied,  “and  don’t  you  worry  about  me. 
I  shall  wrap  myself  up  in  a  blanket  and  sleep  like  a  top.” 

.As  he  came  back  again  with  the  blanket  over  his  arm,  she  mur¬ 
mured  “  Good-night  ”  to  him. 

“  Feel  better  now  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Yes — much — much  better,  thanks. 

“  Well — good-night.” 

“Good-night,”  she  whispered.  She  put  the  faint  note  of  a  caress 
into  her  voice,  and  when  he  continued  on  his  way,  disappearing 
behind  the  other  side  of  the  curtains,  she  made  i  petulant  moue  of 
her  lips,  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  and  turned  over  on  the  pillows 
to  go  to  sleep. 

.A  moment  later  Dicky  put  out  the  light  that  was  wheezing  through 
the  naked  gas-jet.  The  whole  studio  was  in  darkness  when  for  an 
hour  he  lay  awake  on  his  divan,  staring  at  the  glow  of  the  fire  in 
the  stove  and  listening  to  the  even  monotony  of  her  breathing. 
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CHAPTER  vm. 

At  half-past  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  Miss  Cornish 
was  still  fast  asleep,  and  Dicky,  after  none  too  comfortable  a  night 
on  the  divan,  was  lying  awake  recalling  all  the  incidents  of  the  night 
before,  he  listened  to  the  studio  door  being  opened,  smiling  to 
himself  as  he  saw  the  top  of  Fanny’s  old  jet  bonnet  rising  above 
the  floor. 

The  first  instinct  to  call  her  to  him  and  explain  matters  gave  way 
in  his  mind  to  the  humour  of  the  situation  and  the  desire  to  watch 
Fanny’s  face. 

Taking  off  her  bonnet  and  cape,  she  deposited  it  on  the  nail  in 
the  door  that  led  into  the  little  scullery.  Then  she  tied  her  apron 
round  her  waist,  regarding  herself  in  a  long  glass  on  the  wall,  making 
herself  look  tidy,  and  just  to  please  him.  This  was  the  best  part 
of  her  day;  the  only  time  in  her  life  when  she  ever  had  occasion 
for  laughter.  She  owed  it  in  gratitude  to  him  to  look  her  best, 
knowing  that  he  liked  her  so,  because  it  was  he  who  had  bought 
her  the  apron,  he  who  had  given  her  the  black  skirt  to  wear  in  place 
of  that  garment  in  which  she  always  felt  so  comfortable  at  home. 

When  the  bow  was  settled  to  her  liking  at  her  neck,  and  she  had 
perfoiTned  all  those  little  operations  before  a  mirror  of  which,  no 
matter  how  old  she  is,  a  woman  never  loses  the  touch,  she  turned  to 
the  curtains  about  to  call  him. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  effort  that  Dicky  controlled  the  sound 
of  his  laughter  as  he  saw  the  change  of  expression  from  pleasant 
vanity  to  painful  surprise  that  passed  across  her  face.  For  the 
moment  all  power  of  movement  seemed  to  be  aiTested  in  her  as  she 
stood  there  gazing  towards  the  bed.  At  last,  lifting  her  eyes 
upwards,  she  turned  away  when,  still  in  a  convulsion  of  laughter, 
Dicky  heard  the  sigh  that  escaped  her  lips. 

Then  she  caught  sight  of  him  on  the  divan.  Immediately  half 
closing  his  eyes,  he  pretended  to  be  asleep,  still  watching  her  while 
she  summoned  up  her  courage  to  come  and  wake  him. 

Seemingly  it  needed  no  little  effort  on  her  part,  but  at  last  she 
crept  across  the  studio  to  his  side. 

“Mr.  Furlong,’’  she  whispered,  “it’s  after  half-past  seven.’’  When 
Dicky  stirred  and  grunted  in  the  pretence  of  semi -wakefulness,  she 
whispered  again,  “It’s  after  half-past  seven,  sir.’’ 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  at  her.  When  was  she  going  to 
say  what  she  had  seen? 

“Hullo,  Fanny,”  said  he. 

“Good  morning,  sir,”  she  replied.  She  was  more  distant  and 
respectful  than  ever  she  had  been  in  her  life  before.  But  she  said 
no  word  of  what  she  knew'. 

“What  sort  of  a  morning  is  it,  Fanny?”  he  asked. 
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“Oh,  it’s  a  nice  fine  day,  sir.’’ 

He  looked  up  at  her  in  anticipation,  but  still  she  was  silent, 

“This  blooming  divan’s  confoundedly  uncomfortable,”  said  he,  in 
the  desire  to  give  her  a  lead. 

“I  expect  it  is,”  she  replied  quietly,  and  then  he  received  the 
impression  that,  in  the  heart  of  her,  Fanny  was  hurt;  that,  as  is 
the  way  with  all  good  women,  she  had  put  him  on  a  pedestal,  and 
now  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her  mind  was  shedding  tears  over 
his  downfall. 

“Fanny,”  said  he. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“You’re  an  old  fool.” 

“Am  I,  sir?” 

“Of  course  you  are;  why  don’t  you  say  ” — he  lowered  his  voice — 
“that  you’ve  seen  the  lady  in  my  bed?” 

“I’m  sure  it’s  nothing  to  do  with  me,  sir,”  she  replied,  and  for 
some  reason  or  other  Dicky  felt  conscious  of  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
that  things  were  by  no  means  so  bad  as  they  seemed. 

“Go  and  wake  the  lady,”  said  he,  “and  ask  her  if  she  wants 
some  tea.” 

In  obedience  she  took  a  few  steps  away  from  the  divan,  then, 
hesitating  and  confused,  she  returned  to  his  side. 

“What  am  I  to  call  her,  please,  Mr.  Furlong?  ”  she  asked  pitiably. 
“Am  I  to  call  her  miss  or  ma’am?” 

“I  suppose  you  think  I’m  a  lost  soul,  Fanny,”  said  he. 

“Oh — no,  sir — I  don’t.  Young  men  will  be  young  men.  It  ain’t 
no  business  of  mine.” 

“Call  her  miss,”  said  Dicky,  “and  don’t  be  an  old  fool,  Fanny. 
What  do  you  want  to  judge  by  appearances  for?  Hang  it,  it’s  my 
bed,  isn’t  it?  Try  and  think  it’s  possible  for  two  people  to  have 
been  in  one  room  together  like  a  couple  of  children — because  that’s 
what’s  happened.  She’s  as  straight  as  you  are,  Fanny.  Go  and 
ask  her  if  she  wants  some  tea.” 

She  believed  every  word  he  said,  which  is  to  her  credit;  yet,  with 
no  little  shyness,  not  having  quite  made  up  her  mind  as  to  what 
she  ought  to  think  of  a  young  woman  who  would  accept  a  man’s 
bed  and  turn  him  out  on  to  a  sofa,  she  went  to  do  as  she  was  bid. 

Nevertheless,  she  did  her  utmost  to  make  her  voice  sound 
respectful.  From  the  divan  Dicky  smiled  at  the  effort  she  made. 

“Would  you  like  some  tea,  miss?”  she  asked,  standing  some 
distance  from  the  bed,  as  though  nothing  nearer  would  be  safe. 
When  there  was  no  reply  she  repeated  her  question,  and  in  exactly 
the  same  tone  of  voice. 

Fanny  Cornish  sat  up  suddenly,  with  the  bed-clothes  falling  from 
her,  rubbing  her  eyes. 

“My  goodness!”  she  exclaimed,  staring  at  Fanny.  Then,  as  her 
eyes  wandered  past  the  curtain,  she  gathered  the  wits  of  remem¬ 
brance.  “Tea?”  she  repeated,  “yes;  I  should,  very  much.” 
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Mrs.  Samby  went  away  to  the  scullery  to  make  it  when,  peering 
through  a  chink  in  the  curtains,  Fanny  could  see  the  rest  of  the 
studio;  could  see  Dicky  lying,  his  hair  dishevelled,  on  the  divan. 

“Are  you  there,  Mr.  Furlong?”  she  called  out. 

“Yes,”  said  he;  “I’m  here  all  right.” 

“I  hope  you  weren’t  too  frightfully  uncomfortable  on  that  sofa 
thing.” 

“Not  so  bad,”  he  replied.  “You  slept  all  right,  anyhow.  How  do 
you  feel  now  ?  ” 

“How  do  I  feel?  Oh,  yes;  I  feel  splendid  now.  What’s  the 
time?  ” 

“Getting  on  for  eight.” 

“Well,  I  shall  have  to  be  in  by  nine.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  say  to  them  ?  ” 

“Oh,  just  that  1  stayed  the  night  with  a  friend.  They’ll  have 
to  believe  me  or  not,  as  they  like.” 

He  flung  the  blanket  off  him  and  got  up.  He  had  worn  his  clothes 
all  night,  was  feeling  uncomfortable  and  half  disgusted  with  him¬ 
self.  When  he  had  ducked  his  head  in  cold  water  in  the  scullery, 
lie  said  he  would  go  out  until  she  was  dressed. 

“I’ll  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour,”  said  he,  “then  I’ll  come  back 
and  we’ll  have  breakfast.” 

She  made  many  inquiries  of  Mrs.  Samby  while  she  was  putting 
on  her  clothes,  asking  whether  he  had  ever  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  supposing  that  one  of  these  days  he  was  going  to 
make  a  great  name  for  himself.  But  Fanny  was  not  to  be  drawn 
into  communication  with  an  utter  stranger.  She  answered  properly, 
she  hoped.  She  could  tell  by  her  voice  that  Miss  Cornish  was  a 
lady,  and  more  shame  to  her  for  that  reason  for  allowing  herself 
to  get  into  such  a  position.  But  there  was  not  much  information 
to  be  got  out  of  her.  She  went  about  her  work  all  the  time,  laying 
out  the  breakfast  and  never  stopping,  as  she  did  with  Dicky,  with 
her  hand  for  support  on  the  handle  of  the  nearest  door. 

“I  wasn’t  going’  to  tell  ’er  nothin’,  Mr.  Furlong,”  she  said  when 
Fanny  Cornish  had  gone ;  “  and  she  asked  me  such  a  lot  of  questions 
— oh,  dear,  didn’t  she  ask  a  lot !  All  about  you.  I  don’t  know  if 

she’s  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Furlong;  indeed,  I  don’t  see  ’ow  she 

can  be  if  you  only  met  her  last  night- — but  I  call  it  cheek  the 
way  she  went  on.” 

'Then  Fanny  gave  imitations  of  the  young  lady’s  voice  and  the 

questions  she  had  put,  alternating  the  tone  of  voice  to  that  of  her 

own  as  she  told  him  her  evasive  replies. 

Dear  me,’  I  said  to  ’er,  ‘we  should  be  wise,’  I  said,  ‘  if  we 
got  answers  to  all  the  questions,’  I  said,  ‘  that  we  liked  to  ask.’  ” 

“And  what  did  she  say  to  that?”  inquired  Dicky. 

Fanny  pursed  her  lips  and  minced  her  voice,  folding  her  hands  in 
front  of  her  and  tossing  her  head  a  little  on  one  side  to  give  the 
impression  of  Miss  Cornish  speaking: 
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There’s  no  ’arm  in  askin’  questions,’  she  said.  ‘  Even  if  people 
aren’t  perlite  enough,’  she  said,  ‘  to  answer  them.’” 

Dicky  smothered  his  laughter,  and  setting  herself  straight  again, 
bringing  her  lips  to  their  normal  expression,  she  assumed  her  natural 
voice  once  more  as  she  told  him  her  reply : 

‘“There’s  perliteness  in  askin’  questions,’  I  said,  ‘and  there’s 
perliteness  in  not  answering  ’em.  It  all  depends,’  I  said,  ‘  how 
you  look  at  it.’  That’s  the  answer  I  gave  her  to  that.  But  1 
spoke  quite  respectful  to  ’er,  Mr.  Furlong — I  didn’t  forget  my 
place.” 

‘‘I  suppose  you  think  she’s  not  quite  a  proper  kind  of  lady?” 
said  Dicky. 

Fanny  expressed  all  she  thought  of  her  in  her  face,  and  then 
replied  guardedly  that  it  was  no  proper  place  for  a  young  lady  in 
a  strange  man’s  bed.  ‘‘I  wouldn’t  sleep  in  a  strange  bed,”  said 
she,  ‘‘not  if  you  gave  me  a  basketful  of  monkeys.” 

For  an  hour  that  morning  Dicky  sat  sketching  a  profile  of  ^Miss 
Cornish  in  charcoal — her  profile  as  he  had  watched  it  in  the  light 
of  the  fire  the  night  before. 

When  it  was  done  he  held  it  up  for  Fanny  to  see. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Furlong!”  she  exclaimed,  “you  ’ave  got  a  'ead  on 
you  1  ” 

“It’s  like  her,  Fanny?” 

“I'd  know  it  at  once.  ’Ow  you  must  ’ave  looked  at  ’er.  I 
wouldn’t  take  that  amount  of  trouble.” 

She  stopped  as  a  knock  fell  on  the  studio  door.  She  looked  at 
Dicky,  Dicky  at  her;  both  guessing  and  from  their  different  instincts 
who  it  was — Fanny  because  she  had  summed  up  Miss  Cornish  and 
knew  what  women  will  do ;  Dicky  because  he  had  guessed  what  had 
happened. 

“Come  in,”  he  called  out,  and  neither  of  them  showed  surprise 
when  Fanny  Cornish’s  head  appeared  above  the  stairs. 

“Well?”  said  Dicky. 

“The  sack,”  said  she,  and  leaning  on  the  bannisters  she  burst 
into  tears. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  repeat  their  experience  of  the 
night  before.  Certainly  there  were  the  uncle  and  aunt  in  Bnxton. 
But  theirs  was  a  sanctimonious  outlook  on  life  which  harmonised 
none  too  well  with  Fanny  Cornish. 

“I’m  not  going  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday,” 
said  she.  “They  can  try  and  find  out  where  I  am  if  they  like — 
they  won’t  succeed.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  marry  one  of  these  days,”  said  Dicky;  yet,  infatuated 
as  he  knew  he  was  fast  becoming,  he  had  no  inclination  to  ask 
her  himself. 
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“Marry?”  she  exclaimed.  “I’m  not  going  to  marry  yet  awhile. 
I’m  only  twenty.  I’m  going  to  enjoy  myself  first.” 

When  he  asked  her  what  her  idea  of  enjoyment  was,  she  seemed 
quite  incapable  of  giving  a  satisfactory  answer. 

“Oh — going  about,”  she  replied.  But  what  did  that  mean? 

He  made  a  bargain  with  her.  She  could  have  his  bed,  as  she  had 
the  night  before,  until  such  time  as  she  got  other  work  to  do.  She 
should  share  his  meals — such  as  they  were — if  he  might  paint  her 
portrait. 

“You  don’t  give  away  much  for  nothing,  do  you?”  said  she 
with  a  laugh. 

Dicky  felt  the  blood  stinging  sensitively  in  his  cheeks.  He  sup¬ 
posed  he  had  been  mean.  He  would  have  had  to  pay  a  model;  she 
was  only  receiving  the  comfort  of  his  bed,  which  he  must  have 
offered  her  in  any  case. 

This  was  management  again.  She  intended  that  the  obligation 
should  not  be  on  her  side. 

Mrs.  Samby,  hearing  that  remark  of  hers,  muttered,  “  Mean  little 
cat,”  below  her  breath.  Of  course,  it  was  nothing  to  do  with  her  if 
Mister  Dicky  liked  to  give  up  his  bed  in  that  quixotically  generous 
way;  but  she  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  giving  tea  to  that  young 
woman  every  morning.  A  woman  is  never  too  old  to  be  jealous; 
nor  a  man,  for  that  matter. 

She  took  a  cloth  and  rubbed  the  dust  off  the  easel  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  as  though  her  intention  was  to  polish  it.  “Mean  little 
cat,”  she  muttered  again. 

And  all  this  time  Dicky  was  standing  there  in  front  of  Fanny 
Cornish,  wondering  if  he  were  mean  at  heart;  wondering  what  had 
induced  him  to  drive  a  bargain  with  a  woman. 

“I  don’t  mean  that  you  can’t  stay  here,”  said  he,  “if  you  don’t 
sit  for  me.  Damn  it — you  haven’t  got  anywhere  to  go.” 

“Oh,  don’t  think  I  haven’t  got  friends,”  she  replied  wuth  a  jerk 
of  her  head.  “I’ve  no  doubt  I  could  find  somew'here  to  go.  You’re 
not  the  only  man  who’d  put  me  up.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  I  am,”  said  he;  “but  would  they  sleep  on  a 
couch  like  I  did  last  night?” 

She  w'as  quite  aware  that  not  one  of  them — the  men  she  knew — 
would  have  done  it.  Even  her  best  friend — one  who  had  taken  her 
to  dinners  and  suppers  and  given  her  all  the  little  brooches  and 
bangles  and  trinkets  that  she  wore — even  he  had  once  suggested 
that  they  should  spend  the  week-end  at  an  hotel  in  the  counti-y. 
His  proposal  had  been  quite  obvious.  The  time  had  arrived,  he 
thought,  when  it  was  quite  reasonable  for  him  to  make  it. 

“I’ll  come,”  said  she,  “if  you’ll  let  me  have  a  separate  room,  and 
understand  that  I’m  to  keep  it  to  myself.” 

But  those  conditions  had  not  satisfied  him.  The  little  trip  to  the 
country  had  been  postponed;  had  never  come  off,  in  fact.  She  had 
driven  the  bargain  too  hard  for  him. 
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And  now,  faced  with  the  question  which  Dicky  had  put  to  her, 
she  was  unable  to  answer  it  with  truth.  There  was  only  one  thing 
to  do — to  laugh  him  out  of  it. 

“Why — I’m  not  complaining,”  said  she.  “Beggars  can’t  be 
choosers,  can  they?  You’re  quite  right  to  get  what  you  can. 
Besides,  I  should  love  to  have  my  portrait  painted.  Will  it  be 
for  the  Academy?  That’ud  be  fine,  if  it  was  hung  in  the  Academy 
— wouldn’t  it?  Fancy  all  the  people  I  know  coming  round  and  seeing 
me  in  the  Academy — what  a  lark !  How  are  you  going  to  do  it  ? 
I’ve  got  a  ripping  evening  dress — black — it’s  quite  new.  Their 
dressmaker  took  an  awful  lot  of  pains  over  it  for  me.” 

So  she  laughed  him  out  of  any  answer  to  his  question,  yet  left 
the  impression  that  he  had  struck  a  bargain  with  which  she  had 
clinched,  and  underlying  it  all  was  the  faint  suggestion  that  the 
margin  of  profit  was  on  his  side. 

She  brought  her  belongings  and  the  black  dress  along  with  her 
that  afternoon. 

“You  go  behind  the  curtains  and  put  it  on,”  said  he,  “while  I 
try  and  plan  out  a  scheme.” 

She  disappeared  for  a  time,  while  Dicky  walked  up  and  down 
the  studio  outside  the  curtains,  thinking  out  the  scale  of  colour, 
the  key  in  which  he  was  to  paint  the  first  serious  portrait  he  had 
ever  done.  As  she  dressed  behind  the  curtains  she  was  wondering 
all  the  time  what  he  thought  as  he  heard  the  clothes  she  slipped 
off,  the  clothes  she  drew  on,  the  hooks  and  eyes  she  fastened,  and  the 
little  gasp  of  her  breath  as  she  tightened  her  corsets,  catching  the 
last  hook  in  at  her  waist.  But  Dicky  had  never  heard  a  sound. 

She  realised  that  when  she  came  out  and  found  him  standing 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  room  so  rapped  in  thought  that  he  did 
not  even  look  up  as  she  entered.  And  this  was  a  disappointment 
to  her.  She  felt  it  keenly.  Indeed,  she  stood  there  tapping  her 
foot  on  the  ground,  sucking  her  lips  between  her  teeth,  until  he 
turned  in  her  direction. 

“By  Jove  I  ”  he  exclaimed  involuntarily,  for  certainly  he  was 
impressed.  She  made  the  picture  for  him,  standing  there,  simply, 
with  arms  loosely  at  her  side.  There  was  nothing  wonderful  of 
the  dressmaker’s  art  in  the  simplicity  of  that  black  dress.  It  was 
cut  almost  dangerously  low.  For  one  moment  he  thought  of  her 
protestations  of  virtue,  and  wondered  at  that;  wondered  at  the 
anomaly  it  betrayed  in  her  character  as  he  believed  he  knew  it  to 
be.  But  this  thought  was  only  on  the  instant.  His  realisation  of 
the  picture  there  before  him,  the  sudden  excitement,  knowing  that 
it  was  the  first  portrait  he  had  ever  attempted  seriously  to  do,  caught 
him  away  from  any  thought  but  delight  and  admiration. 

“By  Jove!  ”  he  exclaimed  again,  “you  look  ripping!  Absolutely, 
you  look  ripping  1  ” 

The  half  pallor  of  her  cheeks — for  she  was  not  one  of  those  girls 
who  rouged ;  she  had  told  him  so — added  an  interest  he  was  already 
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spurred  to  pursue.  Her  dark  hair,  her  wami  lips  against  the  pale 
skin;  her  big,  dark  eyes  with  their  long  lashes — it  was  just  such  a 
picture  he  knew  he  could  make  to  an-est  the  imagination  of  anyone ! 

She  stood  there,  smiling  at  last,  sunning  herself  in  the  warmth  of 
his  obvious  admiration.  He  crossed  the  studio  to  her  side,  and  as  he 
arranged  a  fold  of  her  dress  noticed  the  scent  of  a  heavy  languorous 
perfume  in  his  nostrils.  It  seemed  for  the  moment  to  swim  in  his 
head.  AVhen  he  stood  up  looking  at  her  again  an  almost  over¬ 
whelming  desire  to  catch  her,  willing  or  not,  in  his  arms,  came 
over  him. 

He  swallowed  in  his  throat,  turning  away  and  driving  the  thought 
out  of  his  mind.  She  never  guessed  what  was  the  matter  with 
him  then.  He  had  enough  presence  of  mind  to  allow  her  no 
gratification  of  such  a  kind  as  that. 

When  he  turned  round  to  her  again,  his  lips  were  set  to  a  thin 
line.  It  was  really  his  picture  he  was  considering  more  than  himself 
or  lie)’.  Had  he  given  way  to  that  desire,  he  knew,  well  enough  he 
thought,  what  her  answer  would  have  been.  She  would  have  turned 
away  and  never  come  into  the  studio  again,  shutting  the  door 
inevitably  upon  the  work  he  saw  in  front  of  him. 

“Have  you  got  any  ornaments  you  can  wear?”  he  asked  quietly, 
sure  of  himself  when  that  moment  had  passed. 

She  went  behind  the  curtains  to  hunt  through  her  little  collection 
of  trinkets,  returning  a  moment  later  with  a  jade  necklace  round 
her  neck  and  a  bangle  of  jade  on  her  wrist.  Against  the  background 
of  that  curtain  of  faded  orange,  the  green  at  her  neck,  the  green  on 
her  wrist  struck  out,  an  unexpected  note  of  colour,  leaping  into 
his  imagination.  He  almost  saw  the  picture  in  its  completion  then, 
and,  what  was  more  to  him  at  that  moment  of  inception,  knew  at 
once  the  title  he  would  give  it. 

In  an  instant  all  the  vitality  of  creation  rushed  to  sudden  energy 
in  his  eyes.  She  had  not  seem  him  as  yet  like  this,  and  felt  her  own 
little  personality  dwindling  before  his. 

“Well,  you’ve  given  me  the  name  for  it,”  he  exclaimed  in  his 
enthusiasm. 

“ The  name?  ” 

“Yes — what  I’m  going  to  call  it  when  it's  done.” 

“What?” 

“Jade — that’s  all;  just — Jade.” 

Disappointment,  almost  humiliation,  filled  her  eyes. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  call  it — a  portrait  of  Miss  Fanny  Cornish?” 
she  asked.  “I  thought  they  always  did  that  at  the  Academy.” 

He  looked  bewildered. 

“Why,  Cornish?”  he  inquired. 

Then  she  remembered  how  she  had  told  him  that  her  name  was 
Marshall.  For  the  first  time  in  their  short  acquaintance  she  grew 
coitfused — the  blood  burnt  a  colour  in  her  cheeks.  She  knew  her 
vanity  had  given  her  away. 
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“  Yes — 1  told  you  Marshall,  at  first,”  she  said. 

“ But  why?  ” 

‘‘Oh — I — I  had  my  reasons.” 

“Didn’t  trust  me,  1  suppose?” 

He  laughed  aloud  and  she  thought  she  could  hate  him  then. 

“Well — perhaps  you  were  right,”  said  he.  “All  men  are  the  same, 
aren’t  they?  Didn’t  you  say  that  to  me  last  night  when  I  showed 
you  that  study  of  the  nude?  Well,  Cornish  or  Marshall,  it  doesn’t 
matter.  Jade’s  the  name  for  it.  Now  you  stand  there  like  that — 

1  shan’t  want  you  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  I’m  going  to  make  a 
rough  sketch  in  water  colour.” 

She  stood,  never  moving,  for  an  hour.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
her  life  that  any  artist  had  painted  her  and  vanity  steeled  her 
endurance.  Only  once  did  she  speak  in  all  those  sixty  minutes, 
and  then  to  ask  him  whether  he  did  not  think  she  was  like  a  certain 
well-known  actress  on  the  London  stage. 

“A  lot  of  people  I  know  say  I  am,”  said  she. 

“You’re  a  good  deal  more  like  yourself,”  said  he  abruptly.  She 
was  content  with  that  and  said  no  more  till  the  hour  had  passed. 

He  had  toned  the  faded  orange  of  the  background  to  a  yellow-grey 
by  the  time  the  sketch  was  done.  It  was  rough  enough,  and  dis¬ 
appointed  her.  She  looked  for  her  features,  the  beauty  which  she 
knew  was  in  her  eyes,  only  to  find  that  the  whole  face  was  a  blur. 
But  the  scheme  of  colour  which  he  alone  had  aimed  for  was  com¬ 
plete.  The  dress  was  luminous  in  its  blackness  against  that  yellow- 
grey,  and  those  notes  of  green  upon  her  neck  and  wrist  sang  out 
in  a  strange  discord,  w'onderfully  resolved  to  perfect  harmony. 

“It’s  not  going  to  be  like  that  when  it’s  finished,  is  it?”  she 
asked. 

“It’s  going  to  be  as  much  like  that  as  1  can  make  it,”  said  he, 
well  knowing  how  in  the  sudden  heat  of  creation,  even  in  that  rough 
unfinished  sketch,  he  had  done  a  beautiful  thing. 

But  the  finished  portrait  is  the  work  of  beauty,  and  has  gone  long 
since  to  its  private  owner  in  France.  But  I  have  that  rough  sketch 
in  my  possession  still,  and  I  would  not  part  with  it — as  Mrs.  Samby 
would  say — for  a  basketful  of  monkeys. 

“And  now,”  said  Dicky,  as  he  put  the  sketch  upon  the  easel — “a 
canvas,  and  a  big  ’un,  too.” 

He  dived  his  hands  into  his  pockets.  Only  a  few  shillings  were 
there.  He  looked  about  the  room,  thinking  what  picture  he  could 
part  with  best.  After  painful  moments  of  selection  he  whipped  up 
the  study  of  the  nude  under  his  arm. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  she  asked. 

“To  sell  this,”  said  he,  “and  buy  a  canvas.  When  1  come  back 
we'll  have  some  tea.” 

He  was  down  the  stairs  in  one  bound  in  his  excitement,  slamming 
the  door  behind  him.  Then  she  took  olf  her  black  gown,  dressing 
herself  again,  wondering  whether  out  of  the  two  pounds  that  were 
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her  sole  possession  she  might  not  have  saved  him  from  the  necessity 
of  selling  his  picture  to  buy  the  canvas  for  her  portrait. 

“No,  I  don’t  see  why  I  should,”  said  she  at  last.  “He  can  make 
his  money — I  can’t. 

Which  was  intensely  practical,  and  certainly  true.  Indeed,  the 
truth  of  it  soon  set  her  conscience  at  rest. 

(To  he  coniinued.) 
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